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THE THREE CHARACTERISTICS. 

Translated from the Afiguttara-Nik&ya (iii. 134^). 

Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas do sot arise. 
It remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitutian of beiug, tha^ 
all its constituents are transitory. This fact a Buddha *'discoTet8 and 
masters, and when he has discovered and mastered it, he atmouuces^ 
teaches, publishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, and nudm it 
clear, that all the constituents of being are transitory. 

Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas do not arise, 
it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of Mug, that 
all its constituents are misery. This fact a Buddha discovaia and mas* 
ters, and when he has discovered and mastered^ iii, he aifnonneea, teaches, 
publishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, and makesi it clear, tibat 
all the constituents of being are misery. 

Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas do not arise, 
it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of being, that 
an its Elements are lacking in an Ego. This fact a Buddha discovers 
and masters, and when he has discovered and mastered it, he aunoimces, 
teaches, publishes, proclaims, discloses, minutely explains, and makes it 
clear, that all the elements of being are lackiug in an Ego. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Thk materials for this book are dra^m ultimately 
. from llie Pidi writings of Ceylon and Burma, — that is 
to say, riiey are to be found in palm-leaf manuscripts of 
those countries, written in the Singhalese or Burmese 
alphabet, as the case may be, but always in the same 
Pfili language, a tongue very nearly akin to the San- 
skrit. ThdSe Pali writings furnish the most authorita- 
tiye account of The Buddha and his Doctrine that we 
have; and it is therefore to be regretted that, inasmuch 
as so little has been known in the Occident until recently 
of either Pali or Pali literature, the information of the 
public concerning Buddhism has been so largely drawn 
from books based on other, non-Pali, sources, on works 
written in the Singhalese, Chinese, and Tibetan lan- 
guages, and in the Buddhist-Sanskrit of Nepaul. But 
a large number of Pali manuscripts have now been 
edited and printed in the publications of the Pali Text 
Society of London, and in scattered works both in Eng- 
land and in other European coimtries, and several vol- 
umes of translations into English have appeared, so that 
all excuse for not deriving our knowl^ge of Buddhism 
from the most authentic sources is fast disappearing. 

As the Wjork on this book has be^ done wholly in 
America, my main rdiance has naturally been on printed ' 
texts. StQl, 1 have had the use of a number of F§li 
manuscripts. In Brown University at Providence, Rhode 
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Island, there are many manuscripts, in the Binja&ese 
character, of works belonging to the Buddhist Scr^ptlires; ' 
These were presented by the Bev. J, H. Oaddng, 
Baptist missionary to Burma, and an alumnus of 
University. But the manuscripts which, as beang both 
important and xmedited, have proved of most value to 
me^ are four copies of the extensive and systematib 
treatise on Buddhist Doctrine composed by the honous 
Buddhaghosa, who flourished in the fourth century a. n. 
It is called ^e “Way of Purity” (in Kdi, Yisnddhi*> 
Magga). These four manuscripts have come to me irtm 
England : one is from the private collection of Prof. T. W. 
Bhys Davids, Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the 
second belonged to the late Rev. Dr. Richard Morris of 
Harold Wood, Essex ; the third to Henry Rigg, Esq., con- 
sulting engineer to the Government of India, for railways ; 
while for the loan of the fourth, a Burmese manuscript, 
my thanks are due to the India Office Library. 

The Pali literat\u:e chiefly consists of the Buddhist 
Scriptures and their commentaries. These form an 
extensive body of works, many of which are indi- 
vidually very large. The Singhalese canon proper — 
that is to say, the texts without the commentaries — 
has been estimated by Prof. Rhys Davids to contain 
about twice as much matter as the Christian Bible. 
From this estimate Professor Davids excludes the repe- 
titions, which, as he well says, are “ some of them very 
frequent, and others very long.” The Christian Bible 
is divided into two Testaments, whereas the Buddhist 
canon, or Bible, has three main divisions called “ Bas- 
kets ” (in Piteka), and the Buddhist Bible, conse- 
quently, is called “ The Three Baskets ” (Ti-Pita^). 

The first Testament, Basket, or Pilaka has been 
edited ai^d published by Oldenberg, and a translation 
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43I a large jpait of it has appeared in the ‘^Sacred Books 
* of the East.” Hus Htaka gives the various rules and 
ordinances to be observed by the Buddhist Order, and 
is therefore ^called the ^^Discipline-Basket” (in Klli, 
Vinaya-PilalEa). A large part of this Pitoka is dry and 
technical reading; but by no means all of it is of this 
ipature, for there is interspersed much narrative of ev^ts 
in the life of The Buddha. The Buddha himself is sup- 
posed to have laid down all these rules as occasion sug- 
. gested thw necessity, and the object of these stories u 
to ^plain the circumstances under which he did so. 
The works of this Fitaka are five, as follows : — 

Bbikkha-VibhaSga ; Culla-Yagga; 

Bhikkhanl-YiMiafiga ; FuivSca-Fa^ba. 

Miifaa>Ysgga; 

The second of the three Testaments, or Baskets, is 
called the Sutta-Pitaka, which may be translated the 
<< Sermon-Basket.” It consists of a great number of 
sermons and discourses in prose and verse, delivered 
The Buddha or some one of his disciples, and is 
extremely interesting to any one studying the philoso- 
phy and folk-lore of Buddhism. The list of the works 
which, according to the Singhalese canon, belong to this 
Pi^ka is as follows : — 

Dlgha-Nikaya ; 

MaJ jhima-Nikaya ; 

Sadiyatta-Nikaya ; 

Afigottara-mkaya ; 

Khaddaka-Nikaya, eondsting of 

lCliaAhika.ntha3 

DIuunniaiwda; 

ITdina; 

ItiTottaka; 

Satta-Niptta; 

Vimtaa-Vattha; 

Fct^Vatthn ; 

ThenrCMUha; 


TheaOiUia: 

Ataka; 

NiddeMks 

P^thamWiMaMagga; 
A^aAna; 
Buddha-Vadiaa ; 
Gaiiya-Pitaka. 
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The works composing liie third and last ax^’ 

of all the Buddhist Scriptures, the dreariest and SKMt 
forbidding reading, and this is saying a great daali 
However, like the desert of Sahara, they axe to he re; 
spected for their inun^sity; and when thqr are .all 
printed, no doubt something can be made of tibiaii. Tim 
title of this Pitaka is the ^^Metaphysical Basket 
Pali, AbhidhammarPilaka). It is composed of the idir 
lowiug works : — 


Dhamma-Sangani ; 
Vibhafiga; 
Kath&-Vattha ; 
Faggala-Pafifiatti ; 


Dhata-EathS; 

Yamaka; 

P&tthana. 


This completes the list of the works composong the 
Tipitaka or Buddhist Scriptures. A number of them 
have not been printed in their entirety, and still others 
not at all.^ 

The non-H^anonical works consist of numerous com* 
mentaries on the TipiUka, and of several other writ* 
ings of more or less importance. The Buddha^osa 
above mentioned was a most prolific commentator, and 
his SumangalarVilasinl, or commentary on the Bi gha * 


1 Since the above was written, the King of Siam, who has long been a 
patron of Fili studies, has presented Harvard College and a nomber of 
other institutions of learning with an edition of Tipifaka works. Th» 
{^t was made on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversaiy of bis 
accession to the throne, and consists of thirty-nine volumes printed in 
the Siamese character. The first and third Htakas are complete, as widl 
as the first four NikSyas of the second Fitaka; but of the Klraddaka- 
Nikaya I find only the Khuddaka-F&tha, Dhammapada, Udlna, Itivnttakai 
Sutta-Nipsta, Niddesa, and FatisambhidS-Hagga. Most of Hie other 
works of this Nikaya have been or are being edited in Eniop^ so that 
the only Tipitaka work which has not appeared, at least paitiHly,^ IgT* 
is the Apadina. This splendid present made by the King of j^am wns, 
I am, sorry to say, received too late to be drawn upon for seleetkm tor 
this volume. 
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is in the Providence collection, and has also 
‘partiallj appeared in type. Of others of his commen- 
taxira I have seen only fragments; hut, as above stated, 
1 have his general work entitled the Yisuddhi-Ma^a. 

Of works which are not commentaries, there is a dic- 
tionary of synonyms written in verse, and called the 
AhhidhSna-ppadipi^. Then there is the Milindapafiha 
(Qaestions of Milinda). Milinda (Greek Menander) was 
a Greek king who carried on the Greek dominion in 
•Bactria founded by Alexander the Great. He proba- 
Idy lived in the second century b. c., and the Milinda- 
ps£ha was probably composed about the be ginning of 
our era. The Milindapafiha is, strictly speaking, a 
North Buddhist work, but it is considered so orthodox 
by the South Buddhists, i. e. by the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma, and Siam, that I have felt bold to draw upon 
it freely in this book. Then there are the Abhidham- 
mattha-Sangaha, the Sarasangaha, the Anagata-Vamsa, 
and some other works on grammar, history, and so 
forth, the names of which I spare the reader, as no 
translation from them occurs in this book. 

After long bothering my head over Sanskrit, I found 
much more satisfaction when I took up the study of 
I^li. For Sanskrit literature is a chaos; Pali, a cos- 
mos. In Sanskrit every fresh work or author seemed 
a new problem ; and as trustworthy Hindu chronology 
and recorded history are almost nil, and as there are 
many systems of philosophy, orthodox as well as unor- 
thodox, the necessary data for the solution of the prob- 
lem were usually lacking. Such data, I mean, as who 
the author was, when he lived and wrote, what were 
the current beliefs and conceptions of his day, and what 
Sis own position was in respect of them ; such data, in 
short, as are necessary in order to know what to think 
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of an author, and fully to understfiand what ha inys. 
Now the subject-matter of PHli literature is nearly al-' 
ways the same, namely, the definite system of religion 
propounded by The Buddha. Indeed, in a laige part of 
the writings. The Buddha appears as a dramatb persona. 
We have yolumes and volumes of sermons, disoourBas» 
and moral tales credited to him, and hundreds of ihl^ 
dents related, apropos of which he pronounced s<nne 
dictum. And the place of such utterance id usually 
given. Consequently, although there is a large field 
for text criticism — a field on which I have not Mt 
it desirable to enter in this book — there is, in a gmeral 
way and in respect of subject-matter, considerate unify 
in Pali literature. 

The aim of the present work is to take different ideas 
and conceptions found in PSli writings, and present 
them to the reader in English. Translation has been 
the means employed as being the most effectual, and 
the order pursued is in the main that of the Bixddhist 
" Three Jewels ” (in PSli, Ti-Ratana), to wit, The Buddha, 
the Doctrine, and the Order. The selections of the first 
chapter are on The Buddha ; next follow those which 
deal chiefly with the Doctrine ; while others concerning 
the Order and secular life constitute the closing chapter 
of the book. 



CHAPTER L 


THE BUDDHA. 


, iHTItODtrCTOBY DiSCOUBSB. 

Ik reading the PSli Scriptures one is impressed with the 
stnmg personal influence exercised by The Buddha over ibe 
hearts of his followers. He was -Mgarded, not as a mere 
fomulitor of dry metaphysical propositions, but as a very wise 
and compassionate friend of his fellow-men. He was full 
of tact, and all his ways were ways of peace. To allay dis- 
cord he would tell a little story or fable with a moral, and 
his epitiiet for one of whom he disapproved was merely 
**vain man." Anger, in fact, had no place in his character, 
and the reader of this book will find that it had equally none 
in Ms religio-philosophic system. 

The term ** Buddha " means ** Enlightened One," and sig- 
nifies that the person to whom it is applied has solved the 
riddle of existence, and discovered the doctrine for the cessa- 
ta<m of misery. It was by his attainment of this supreme 
‘‘Enlightenment" or Wisdom thatGotama became a Buddha. 
During the thirty-five years of his life previous to that event, 
and d.uring all previous existences from the time he set out 
towards the Buddhaship, he was a Bodhisatta, — a term 
which I have freely translated “ Future Buddha," but which 
is more literally rendered " He whose essence is Wisdom." 

The Buddha’s given name would appear to have been 
Siddbattha ; but as the word means “ Successful in his Ob- 
jects," it looks as though it might be a simple epithet. The 
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Buddha belonged to the Sakya clan. The 'mnd **Siiky3'* 
means “ Powerful ; *’ and the families that bore tha num had 
a reputation for pride and haughtiness. They were of th» 
warrior caste, but cultivated the peaceful arts of agncultunii 
By his contemporaries The Buddha is usually called Gotama, 
or, as the word is sometimes Anglicized, the Gotamid. It ^ 
not quite clear why he and others of his clan should bear .the 
name of Gotama in addition to that of Sakya. It may be 
they claimed descent from the ancient sage Gautuna (Sans* 
krit “ Giautama ” becomes “ Gotama ” in PSli), to whom are 
attributed some of the hymns of the Rig-Veda; at it may 
be, as Bumouf has suggested, “ because Giautama was the 
sacerdotal family name of the military race of Sakyae, who, 
being of the warrior caste, had no ancestor or tutelar saint 
like the Brahmans, but might, as the Hindu law permits, 
have taken the name of the sage to whose family belonged 
their spiritual guide.” 

The Buddha was a Hindu, bom not far from the Gkmges, 
and during his long ministry wandered about from place to 
place in the section of coimtry about Benares, very much as 
did Christ in Judea and Galilee. And just as Christ once 
left his native coimtry and went to Egypt, so The Buddha is 
said by native authorities to have paid a couple of visits to 
Ceylon ; but the statement is, 1 fear, somewhat mythical. 

The date of Gotama Buddha is considered to be the sixth 
^century before Christ. It would appear that he lived to his 
eightieth year, and the time of his death is given scholaia 
as about 480 b. c. , 

The first eight sections of the present chapter ue fRHB 
the general introduction to the Jataka (“Book at Birth- 
Stories”). These Birth-Stories, five himdred and fifty in 
number, are so called because they are tales of the ahte:^ 
existences of Gotama Buddha, while he was as yet Imt a 
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Fotoie Buddha. The Jataka is an extensive work ; five 
volmnes have already been edited by Professor V. Fausboll, 
of Copenhagen, and more is yet to come. It consists of the 
Birth4St(meB themselves, with a commentary and a long 
mtroduotion. Examples of these Birth-Stories will be given 
farther on ; here we have only to do with the Introduction, 
the author of which and of the commentary is unknown. 

After a few preliminary remarks concerning the inception 
and {dmi of his work, the author begins by quoting entire the 
Story of Sumedha as contained in -the metrical work called 
the BuddharV amsa History of the Buddhas ”). He does not 
qdote it all consecutively, but a few stanzas at a time as 
authority for his prose statements. In this prose is also some 
matter of a commentary nature, apparently later glosses and 
not a part of the original text. In my first translation I give 
the Story of Sumedha as quoted in this Introduction to the 
Jitaka, but I give it consecutively and omit the prose, 
except that of some of the more interesting and explanatory 
passages, of the glosses especially, I have made foot-notes. 

After the Story of Sumedha our author gives formal 
descriptions of each of the twenty-four Buddhas that pre- 
ceded Ghrtama. These descriptions, however, are tedious, 
and are not here translated. They mainly concern them- 
sdves with such details as the height of each Buddha, his 
length of life, how many conversions he made, the names 
of his father, mother, chief disciples, etc. But from the 
point where ny second section begins to the end of the 
eighth I follow the native text without making any omis- 
sioos. 1 have divided one continuous text into seven parts, 
and then given these divisions titles of my own devising. 

The reader is thus brought up to the ministry of The 
Buddha. This ministry lasted some forty-five years, and an 
account of part of it is given by the author of the Introduc- 
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tion. It is, however, only a part that he gives, just enough 
to conduct his reader up to the time when The Buddha was 
presented with Jetavana monastery, the importance of which 
event to our author will be readily perceived when it is 
remembered that this was the monastery in which The 
Buddha is represented as having related the greater part of 
the Birth-Stories. As our author fails to give us a complete 
life of The Buddha, and as I know of none in PSli literature, 
none is attempted in this book. But in order that the reader 
may have at an early stage an idea of what the matters were 
wherein The Buddha considered himself enlightened,” two 
passages are translated from the MaharVagga. Then follows 
a description of the daily routine of The Buddha’s ministry, 
and the last section of this chapter gives the Pali account 
of how The Buddha died. It is not because the philosophical 
ideas expressed and the references to meditation and trance 
made in these four sections are supposed to be self-explana* 
tory, that I make no comment on them in this chapter ; but 
^because the next three chapters, as I have already stated 
in my General Introduction, are devoted to the Doctrine, 
and constitute the philosophical and systematic part of this 
work. It appeared desirable to give the reader a general 
idea of what the Buddhists consider to be the salient features 
of their system of religion before beginning its detailed 
discussion. 
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I U THE STOEY OP SUMEDHA.^ 

Titiislated from the Introduction to the Jitaka (LS^). 

12. A hundred thousand cycles vast 
And four immensities ago, 

There was a town named Amara, 

A place of beauty and delights. 

It had the noises ten complete ‘ 

And food and drink abundantly. 

18. The noise of elephant and horse, 

Of conch-shell, drum, and chariot. 

And invitations to partake — 

“ Eat ye, and drink ! ” — resounded loud* 

14. A town complete in all its parts, 

Where every industry was found, 

^ And eke the seven precious gems,’ 

And foreigners from many lands. 

A prosperous city of the gods, 

Full of good works and holy men. 

16. Within this town of Amara 

Sumedha lived, of Brahman caste. 

Who many tens of millions had, 

And grain and treasure in full store* 

16. A student he, and wise in spells, 

A master of the Vedas three. ^ 

He fortunes told, tradition knew, 

And every duty of his caste. 

* This entire story is related by The Buddha to his disdples, and 
describes how, in his long-ago existence as the Brahman Sumedha, he« 
first resolved to strive for the Buddhaship. In stanzas 12*16 he speaks of 
himself, that is, of Sumedha, in the third person, but elsewhere in the 
first 

* Only six of the ten noises indicative of a flourishing town are here 
mentioned. For the complete list see p. 101. 

s Probably gold, silver, pearls, gems (such as sapidiire and ruby), 
cat’s-eye, diamond, and coral; or perhaps as given on p. 101, note. 
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17. In secret then I sat me down, 

And thus to ponder I began : 

What misery to be born again ! 

And have the flesh dissolve at death I 

18. “ Subject to birth, old age, disease, 

Extinction will 1 seek to And, 

Where no decay is ever known, 

Nor death, but all securily. 

19. What if I now should rid me of 
This body foul, this charnel-house, 

And go my way without a care, 

Or least regret for things behind ! 

90. There is, there must be, an escape! 

Impossible there should not be ! 

I *11 make the search and find the way, 

Which from existence shall release I 

21. Even as, although there misery is, 

Yet happiness is also found ; 

So, though indeed existence is, 

A non-existence should be sought. 

29« Even as, although there may be heat, 

Yet grateful cold is also found ; 

So, though the threefold fire ^ exists. 

Likewise Nirvana should be sought* 

28. Even as, although there evil is. 

That which is good is also found ; 

So, though ’t is true that birth exists. 

That which is not birth should be sought. 

24. Even as a man befouled with dung. 

Seeing a brimming lake at hand, 

And nathless ^bathing not therein. 

Were senseless should he chide the lake; 

1 Lust, hatred, and infatuation. Compare page 59, and also the 
" Fire^rmon,” page 351. 
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25. So, when Nirvana’s lake exists 

' To wash away corruption’s stain, 

ShouldT not seek to bathe therein, 

I might not then Nirvana chide* 

26. Even as a man hemmed in by foes, 
Seeing a certain safe escape. 

And nathless seeking not to flee, 

Might not the blameless pathway chide; 

> 27. So, when my passions hem me in, 

And yet a way to bliss exists, 

Should I not seek to follow it, 

That way of bliss I might not chide* 

28* Even as a man who, sore diseased. 
When a physician may be had, 

Should fail to send to have him come. 
Might the physician then not chide ; 

29. So, when diseased with passion, sore 
Oppressed, I seek the master not 
Whose ghostly counsel me might cure, 
The blame should not on him be laid. 

SO. Even as a man might rid him of 
A horrid corpse bound to bis neck, 

And then upon his way proceed. 
Joyous, and free, and unconstrained ; 

81. So must I likewise rid me of 
This body foul, this charnel-house, 

And go my way without a care, 

Or least regret for things behind. 

82. As men and women rid them of 
Their dung upon the refuse heap, 

And go their ways without a care. 

Or least regret for what they leave ; 
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88. “ So will I likewise rid me of 

This body foul, this charnel^housey < 

And go my way as if I had 

Cast out my filth into the draught. 

84. Even as the owners leave and qoil 
A worn-out, shattered, leaky ship. 

And go their ways without a care, 

Or least regret for what they leave; 

85. So will I likewise rid me of 

This nine-holed,^ ever-trickling frame, 

And go my way, as owners do, 

Who ship disrupted leave behind. 

86. Even as a man who treasure bears, 

And finds him in a robber-gang, 

Will quickly fiee and rid him of 
The robbers, lest they steal his gold; 

87. So, to a mighty robber might 
Be likened well this body’s frame. 

I ’ll cast it off and go my way, 

Lest of my welfare I be robbed.^ 

88. Thus thinking, I on rich and poor 
All that I had in alms bestowed ; 

Hundreds of millions spent I then, 

And made to Himavant * my way. 

88. Not far away from Himavant, 

There was a hill named Dhammaka, 

And here 1 made and patterned wdl 
A hermitage and hut of leaves. 


* The two eyes, ears, and so forth, as enumerated at page 298. 

* The Himalaya mountains. Himalaya and Himatfoxa are Ssniklit 
words of almost identical signification. The former means snow-abodq,” 
and is a compound of hima^ ** snow,'’ and a/aya, settling-down [^aee,” of 

abode.” means snow-y.” 
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40. A walking-place I then laid oat, 
Exempted from the five defects, ^ 

And having all the virtues eight; ^ 

And there I gained the Six High Powers. 

41. Then ceased I cloaks of cloth to wear, 
For cloaks possess the nine defects,* 


* Native gloss : Jfttaka, vol. i., p. 7, L 14 : Exempted from the five 
dtfocU : The following are the five defects in a walking-place : hardness 
a^ unevenness; trees in the midst; dense underbrush; excessive nar- 
rowness; excessive width. For if the walking-place be on hard and 
*Qneven ground, then any one who uses it hurts and blisters his feet, so 
that he &iils of concentration of mind, and his meditation is broken up ; 
while he who walks at ease on a soft and even surface succeeds in medi- 
tation. Therefore hardness and unevenness of surface are to be reckoned 
as one defect. If a walking-place have trees in it, w hether in the middle 
or at the end, then any one who uses it is liable, if not careful, to strike 
his forehead or his head against them. Therefore trees in the midst are 
a second defect. If a walking-place be overgrovrn with a dense under- 
brush of grass, vines, and so forth, any one who uses it in the dark is 
liable to tread upon snakes and other creatures and kill them, or they 
may bite and injure him. Thus a dense underbrush is a third defect 
If a walking-place be excessively narrow, say only a cubit or half a cubit 
wide, then any one who uses it is liable to stumble at the borders and 
stub his toes and break his toe-nails. Therefore excessive narrowness is 
a fourth defect If a walking-place be excessively wide, then any one 
who uses it is liable to have his mind wander and fail of concentration. 
Thus excessive width is a fifth defect. A walking-place should be a 
path a cubit and a half in breadth, with a margin of a cubit on either 
side, and it should be sixty cubits in length, and it should have a surface 
soft and evenly sprinkled with sand. 

* Ibidem, 1. 30. A nd having all the virtues eight : Having the eight 
advantages for a monk. The followdng are the eight advantages for a 
monk: it admits of no storing-up of treasure or grain; it favors only 
a blameless aLmS'Seeking ; there one can eat his alms in peace and qui^f^; 
there no annoyance is experienced from the reigning families when they 
oppress the kingdom with their levies of the precious metals or of leaden 
money ; no passionate desire arises for furniture and implements ; there 
is DO fear of being plundered by robbers ; no intimacies are formed with 
kings and courtiers ; and one is not shut in in any of the four directions. 

* Native gloss : Jfttaka, vol. i., p. 8, 1. 27 ; For cloaks possess the nine 
defietijr . . . For one who retires from the world and takes up the life 

an anchorite, there are nine defects inherent in garments of cloth. 
The gmat cost is one defect; the fact that it is got by dependence on 
others is another; the fact that it is easily soiled by use is another, for 
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And girded on a barken dresSy 
Which ifl with virtues twelve endued.^ 

42. My hut of leaves I then forsooky 
So crowded with the eight defectSy* 

And at the foot of trees I livedy 
For such abodes have virtues ten.* 


when it has been soiled it must be washed and dyed ; the fact that when 
it is much worn it must needs be patched and mended is another; the 
difficulty of obtaining a new one when needed is another; its onsuit- 
ableness for an anchorite who has retired from the world is another; its 
acceptableness to one’s enemies is another, for it must needs be guarded 
lest the enemy take it ; the danger that it may be worn for ornament 
is another ; the temptation it affords to load one’s self down with it in 
travelling is another. 

1 The bast, or inner bark of certain trees, was much used in India 
as cloth, to which indeed it bears a striking resemblance. — Native glass : 
J&taka, vol. i., p. 9, 1. 2: Which is with virtues twelve endued: Possessing 
twelve advantages. For there are twelve advantages in a dress of bark. 
It is cheap, good, and suitable ; this is one advantage. You can make 
it yourself ; this is a second. It gets dirty but slowly by use, and hence 
time is not wasted in washing it; this is a third. It never needs sewing, 
even when much used and worn ; this is a fourth. But when a new one 
is needed, it can be made with ease ; this is a fifth. Its suitableness for 
an anchorite who has retired from the world is a sixth. That it is of no 
use to one’s enemies is a seventh. That it cannot be worn for ornament 
is an eighth. Its lightness is a ninth. Its conducing to moderation in 
dress is a tenth. The irreproachableness and blamelessness of searching 
for bark is an eleventh. And the unimportance of its loss is a twelfth. 

* Native gloss : Jataka, vol. i., p. 9, 1. 11 : My hut of leaves I then for- 

sook, So crowded with the eight defects . (L. 36^ For there are eight 
evils connected with the use of a leaf-hut. The great labor involved in 
searching for materials and in the putting of them together is one evil. 
The constant care necessary to replace the grass, leaves, and bits of clay 
that fall down is a second. Houses may do for old men, but no concen* 
tration of mind is possible when one’s meditation is liable to be inter- 
rupted; thus the liability to interruption is a third. The proteetion 
afforded against heat and cold renders the body delicate, and this is a 
fourth. In a house all sorts of evil deeds are possible ; thus the cover it 
affords for disgraceful practices is a fifth. The taking possession, say- 
ing, ^This is mine,” is a sixth. To have a house is like having a com- 
panion ; this is a seventh. And the sharing of it with many others, 
for instance with lice, bugs, and house-lizards, is an eighth. ^ 

• Ibidem, p. 10, 1. 9 : And at the foot of trees I lived, Far svn^dMes 
have virtues ten: . . . The following are the ten virtues. The smallhess of 
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48. No sown aod cultivated grain 
Allowed I then to be my food ; 

But all the many benefits 
Of wild-fruit fare I made my own. 

44. And strenuous effort made 1 there, 

The while 1 sat, or sfood, or walked ; 

And ere seven days had passed away, 

I had attained the Powers High. 

45. When I had thus success attained, 

And made me master of the Law, 

A Conqueror, Lord of All the World, 

Was born, by name Dipamkara. 

46. What time he was coneei^fed, was born, 

What time he Buddhaship attained, 

When first he preached, — the Signs ^ appeared. 
• I saw them not, deep sunk in trance. 

47. Then, in the distant border-land, 

Invited they this Being Great, 

And every one, with joyful heart. 

The pathway for his coming cleared. 


the undertaking is one virtue, for all that is necessary is simply to go to 
the tree. The small amount of care it requires is a second; for, whether 
swept or unswept, it is suitable for use. The freedom from interruption 
is a third. It affords no cover for disgraceful practices; wickedness 
thm would be too public ; thus the fact that it affords no cover for dis- 
graceful practices is a fourth. It is like living under the open sky, for 
there is no feeling that the body is confined ; thus the non-confinement 
of the body is a fifth. There is no taking {)osse$sion ; this is a sixth. 
The abandonment of all longings for household life is a seventh. When 
a house is shared with others, some one is liable to say, “ I will look after 
this house myself. Begone ! ” Thus the freedom from eviction is an 
eighth. The happy contentment experienced by the occupant is a ninth. 
The Utile concern one need feel about lodgings, seeing that a man can 
find a tree no matter wh«dre he may be stopping, — this is a tenth. 

> Translated from the prose of the Jfttaka, vol. i., p. 10, last line but 
one : At his {Dipamkara’s] conception, birth, attainment of Buddhaship, 
and when he caused the Wheel of Doctrine to roll, the entire system of 
ten thousand worlds trembled, quivered, and shook, and roared with 
a mighfy par ; also the Thirty-Two Prognostics appeared. [For the 
l^iriy-Two Prognostics, see page 44.] 
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48. Now BO it happened at this time, 

That I my hermitage had left, 

And, barken garments rustling loud. 

Was passing o ’er them through the air. 

49. Then saw I every one alert, 

Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed ; 

And, coming downward from the sky, 

The multitude I straightway asked : 

50. “ Well-pleased, delighted, overjoyed, 

And all alert is every one ; 

For whom is being cleared the way. 

The path, the track to travel on? ” 

51. When thus I asked, response was made: 

A mighty Buddha has appeared, 

A Conqueror, Lord of All the World, 
Whose name is called Dipamkara. 

For him is being cleared the way, 

The path, the track to travel on.” 

52. This word, “ The Buddha,” when I heard, 
Joy sprang up straightway in my heart ; 

A Buddha! Buddha! ” cried I theU; 

And published my heart’s content. 

S8. And standing there I pondered deep, 

By joyous agitation seized : 

Here will 1 now some good seed sow, 
Nor let this fitting season slip.” 

54. For a Buddha do ye clear the road? 
Then, pray, grant also me a place 1 

I, too, will help to clear the way. 

The path, the track to travel on.” 

55. And BO they granted also me 
A portion of the path to clear. 

And I gan clear, while still my heart 
Said Buddha ! Buddha ! ” o’er and o’er. 
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N» Bat ere xoy part was yet complete, 
Dipamkara, the Mighty Sage, 

The Conqueror, came that way along. 
Thronged by four hundred thousand 
Without depravity or spot, 

And having each the Six High Powers. 

ft7. The people then their greetings gave. 
And many kettle-drums were beat. 

And men and gods, in joyous mood, 
Loud shouted their applauding cries. 

08. Then men and gods together met, 

And saw each other face to face ; 

And all with joined handk upraised 
Followed The Buddha and his train. 

89. The gods, with instruments divine. 

The men, with those of human make, 
Triumphant music played, the while 
They followed in The Buddha’s train. 

60. Celestial beings from on high 
Threw broadcast over all the earth 
The Erythrina flowers of heaven, 

The lotus and the coral-flower. 

61. And men abiding on the ground 
On every side flung up in air 
Champakas, salalas, nipas, 

Nagas, punnagas, ketakas. 

6i. Then loosened I my matted hair, 

And, spreading out upon the mud 
My dress of bark and cloak of skin, 

I laid me down upon my face. 

68 . Let now on me The Buddha tread. 
With the disciples of his train ; 

Can I but keep him from the mire, 

To me great merit shall accrue.’’ 
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64. While thus I lay upon the ground,^ 

Arose within me many thoughts : 

“ To-day, if such were my desire, 

I my corruptions might consume. 

45. But why thus in an unknown guise 
Should 1 the Doctrine’s fruit secure? 
Omniscience first will I achieve, 

And be a Buddha in the world. 

66. Or why should I, a valorous man, 

The ocean seek to cross alone? 

Omniscience first will I achieve, 

And men and gods convey across. 

67. Since now I make this earnest wish, 

In presence of this Best of Men, 

Omniscience sometime I ’ll achieve, 

And multitudes convey across. 

68. I ’ll rebirth’s circling stream arrest, 

Destroy existence’s three modes ; 

I ’ll climb the sides of Doctrine’s ship. 

And men and gods convey across. 

69. A human being, ^ male of sex, 

Who saintship gains, a Teacher meets. 

As hermit lives, and virtue loves. 

Nor lacks resolve, nor fiery zeal, 

Can by these eight conditions joined. 

Make his most earnest wish succeed.” 


^ Native gloss : J&taka, vol. i., p. 13, L 31 : As he li^ In (lie mndi, 
he opened his eyes again, and gazing upon the Buddha^gloiy of DipadQs- 
kara, The Possessor of the Ten Forces, he reflected as follows: **If 1 so 
wished, I might bum up all my corruptions, and as novice follow with the 
congregation when they enter the city of Ramma ; but I do not want to 
bum up my coiruptions and enter Nirvana unknown to any one. What 
now if I, like Dipaxfokara, were to acquire the supreme wi^m, were to 
cause multitudes to go on board the ship of Doctrine and cross the ocean 
of the round of rebirth, and were afterwards to pass into Nirvana 1 That 
would be something worthy of me ! *' * 

* Native gloss : Jstaka, vol. i., p. 14, 1. 20 : For it is only a human 
being that can successfully wish to be a Buddha ; a serpent, or a bird, 
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. : Dlpaibk^ Who Knew All Worlds, 

JtedpiOQtof Offerings, 

» Came to a halt my pillow near, 

And thus addressed the multitudes: 


71* Behold je now this monk austere, 
His matted locks, his penance fierce I 
Lol he, unnumbered cycles hence, 

A Buddha in the world shall be. 
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or a deity cannot successfully make the wish. Of human beings it is 
only one of the male sex that can make the wish: it would not be 
successful on the part of a woman, or of a eunuch, or of a neuter, or of 
*a hermaphrodite. Of men it is he, and only he, who is in a fit condition 
by the attainment of saintship in that same existence, that can suc- 
cessfully make the wish. Of those in a fit condition it is only he who 
makes the wish in the presence of a living Buddha that succeeds in his 
wish ; after the death of a Buddha a wish made at a relic-shrine, or at 
the foot of a Bo-tree, will not be successful. Of those who make the wish 
in the presenqe of a Buddha it is he, and only he, who has retired from 
the world that can successfully make the wish, and not one who is a lay- 
man. Of those who have retired from the world it is only he who is 
possessed of the Five High Powers and is master of the Eight Attain- 
ments that can successfully make the wish, and no one can do so who is 
lacking in these excellences. Of those, even, who possess these excel- 
lences it is he, and only he, who has such firm resolve that he is ready to 
sacrifice his life for The Buddhas that can successfully make the w ish, 
but no other. Of those who possess this resolve it is he, and only he, 
who has great zeal, determination, strenuousness, and endeavor in striving 
for the qualities that make a Buddha that is successful. The following 
comparisons will show the intensity of the zeal. If he is such a one as to 
think : The man who, if all within the rim of the world were to become 
water, would be ready to swim across it with his own arms and get to 
the further shore, — he is the one to attain the Buddhaship ; or, in case all 
within the rim of the world were to become a jungle of bamboo, would 
be ready to elbow and trample his way through it and get to the furj^her 
side, — he is the one to attain the Buddhaship ; or, in case all within the 
rim of the world were to become a terra firrna of thick-set javelins, would 
be ready to tread on them and go afoot to the further side, — he is the one 
to attain the Buddhaship ; or, in case all within the rim of the world 
were to become live coals, would be ready to tread on them and so get to 
the further side, — he is the one to attain the Buddhaship,*’ — if he deems 
not even one of these feats too hard for himself, but has such great zeal, 
determination, stronuousness, and power of endeavor that he would 
PQjrform these feats in order to attain the Buddhaship^ then, but not 
o^rwise, will his wish succeed. 
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78. ** From the fair town called Eapila 
His Qreat Retirement shall be made. 

Then, when his Straggle fierce is o^er* 

His stem austerities performed, — 

78. He shall in quiet sit him down 
Beneath the Ajapala-tree ; 

There pottage made of rice reoeivoy 
And seek the stream Nerafijara. 

74« This pottage shall The Conqueror eaty 
Beside the stream Nerafijara, 

And thence by road triumphal go 
To where the Tree of Wisdom stands. 

75« Then shall the Peerless, Glorious One 

Walk to the right, round Wisdom’s Throndy 
And there The Buddhaship achieve, 

While sitting at the fig-tree’s root. 

76a The mother that shall bring him forthy 
Shall Mfiya called be by name ; 

Suddhodana his father’s name ; 

His own name shall be Gk>tama. 

77. Kolita, Upatissa^ too, — 

These shall his Chief Disciples be ; 

Both undepraved, both {mssiou-freCy 
And tranquil and serene of mind. 

78a Ananda shall be servitor 

And on The Conqueror attend ; 

Khemfi. and Uppalavaima 
Shall female Chief Disciples be, 

79. ‘‘ Both undepraved, both passion-freCy 
And tranquil and serene of mind. 

The Bo-tree of this Blessed One 
Shall be the tree Assattha^ called." 

> Better known as MoggallAna and Sftriputta, respeetivelfa 
* Fleas religiosa. 
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80. Tbii6 spake Th’ Unequalled, Mighty Sage; 
And all, when they had heard his speedi, 
Both men and gods rejoiced, and said: 

“ Behold a Buddha-scion here ! ” 

81. Now shouts were heard on every side. 

The people clapped their arms and laughed* 
Ten thousand worlds of men and gods 
Paid me their homage then and said : 

82. “ If of our Lord Dipamkara 

The Doctrine now we iail to grasp, 

We yet shall stand in time to come 
Before this other face to face. 

88. Even as, when men a river cross. 

And miss th’ opposing landing-place, 

A lower landing-place they find. 

And there the river-bank ascend ; 

84. Even so, we all, if we let slip 
The present Conqueror that we have, 

Yet still shall stand in time to come 
Before this other, face to face.” 

85. Dipamkara, Who All Worlds Knew, 
Becipient of Offerings, 

My future having prophesied, 

His right foot raised and went his way. 

86. And all who were this Conqueror's sons, 
Walked to the right around me then ; 

And serpents, men, and demigods, 

Saluting me, departed thence. 

87. Now when The Leader of the World 
Had passed from sight with all his train, 
My mind with rapturous transport filled, 

I raised me up from where 1 lay. 
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Then overjoyed with Joy was I, 
Delighted with a keen delight; 
And thus with pleasure saturate 
I sat me down with legs across. 




89. And while cross-legged there I sat, 

I thus reflected to myself : 

Behold ! in trance am I adept, 

And all the Powers High are mine. 

90. Nowhere throughout a thousand worlds 
Are any seers to equal me ; 

Unequalled in the magic gifts 

Have I this height of bliss attained/’ 

91. Now while I sat with legs across, 

The dwellers of ten thousand worlds 
Rolled forth a glad and mighty shout : ‘ 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

92. The presages that erst were seen, 

When Future Buddhas sat cross-legged, 

These presages are seen to-day — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

93. “ All cold is everywhere dispelled. 

And mitigated is the heat ; 

These presages are seen to-day — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

94. The system of ten thousand worlds 
Is hushed to quiet and to peace ; 

These presages are seen to-day — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

^ There have been many beings who, like Sumedha here, were to 
become Buddhas, and who were therefore called Bodhi-sattas or " Future 
Buddhas/* The certainty of their ultimate ** Illumination,** or Bt&dUha- 
ship, was always foretokened by certain presages. The « dwellm of ten 
thousand worlds ** describe in the following stanzas what these presime( 
were, declare that they are reappearing now, and annoonoe to Sunwdha 
their prophetic inference that he will attain Buddhaship. 
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95. The xnighty winds then cease to blow, 

Nor do the rivers onward glide ; 

These presages are seen to-day — 

Sorely a Buddha thou shall be 1 

96. All plants, be they of land or stream, 

Do straightway put their blossoms forth ; 

Even so to-day they all have bloomed — 
Surely a Buddha thou shall be ! 

97. “And every tree, and every vine, 

Is straightway laden down* with fruit; 

Even so to-day they're laden down — 

Surely a Buddha thou shall be I 

98. “ In sky and earth doth straightway then 
.Full many a radiant gem appear ; 

Even so to-day they shine afar — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be 1 

99. “ Then straightway music 's heard to play 
'Mongst men on earth and gods in heaven ; 

So all to-day in music join — 

Surely a Buddha thou shall be ! 

100. There falleth straightway down from heaven 
A rain of many-colored flowers ; 

Even so to-day these flowers are seen — 

Sorely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

101. “ The mighty ocean heaves and roars, 

And all the worlds ten thousand quake ; 

Even so is now this tumult heard — 

Sorely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

102. “ Straightway throughout the whole of hell 
Tlie fires ten thousand all die out; 

Even BO to-day have all expired-— 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I 
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108« Unclouded then the sun shines foxthf 
And all the stars appear to view; 

Even so to-day do they appear-— 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I 

104. Straightway, although no rain hath faileOi 
Burst springs of water from the earth ; 

Even so to-day they gush in streams— 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

105 And bright then shine the starry hosts 
And constellations in the sky ; 

The moon in Libra now doth stand — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

206. All beasts that lurk in holes and cleftSf 
Then get them forth from out their lairs; 
Even so to-day they 've left their dens — 
Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I 

107. Straightway content is all the worlds 
And no unhappiness is known ; 

Even so to-day are all content — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I 

108. “ Then every sickness vanishes, 

And hunger likewise disappears ; 

These presages are seen to-day — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

109. Then lust doth dwindle and grow weakt 
And hate, infatuation too ; 

Even BO to-day they disappear — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

110. Then fear and danger are unknown} 

All we are freed from them to-day ; 

And by this token we perceive— 

* Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I * 
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ni« dust upwhirleth towards tise sky; 

Even BO to-day this thing is seen ; 

And by this token we perceive — 

^ Surely a Buddha thou shalt be I ’ 

112 . All noisome odors drift away, 

And heavenly fragrance fills the air ; 

Even so the winds now sweetness waft-— 

Surely a Buddha thou shall be ! 

118. ** Then all the gods appear to view, 

Save those that hold the formless realm; 

Even so to-day these all are seen — 

Surely a Buddha thou shall be ! 

114. Then clearly seen are all the hells, 

However many be their tale ; 

Even so to-day may all be seen — 

Surely a Buddha thou shall be ! 

115. Through walls, and doors, and mountain-rooks, 
One finds an easy passage then ; 

Even so to-day they yield like air — 

Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! 

116. Existence then forbears its round 
Of death and rebirth for a time ; 

Even so to-day this thing is seen — 

Surely a Buddha thou shall be ! 

117. ** Do thoa a streDnous effort make ! 

Do not turn back ! Go on ! Advance 1 
Host certainly we know this thing : 

* Surely a Buddha thou shalt be ! ’ ” 

llS. Wben 1 had heard The Buddha’s speed), 

And what the worlds ten thousand said, 
Wdl-pleased, delighted, overjoyed, 

I thns reflected to myself : 
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119« The Buddhas never liars are ; 

A Conqueror’s word ne’er yet was vain; 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak 
Surely a Buddha 1 shall be ! 

120. As clods thrown upward in the air 
Fall surely back upon the earth. 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak 
Surely a Buddha I shall be ! ^ 

121. As also for each living thing 
The approach of death is ever sure, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak 
Surely a Buddha 1 shall be ! ^ 

122. As at the waning of the night 
The rising of the sun is sure, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth, 

128. As, when he issues from his den, 

The roaring of the lion ’s sure. 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 
Nothing but truth, 

124. As when a female has conceived, 

Her bringing forth of young is sure, 

So what the glorious Buddhas speak 
Is sure and steadfast to the end. 

Nothing but truth The Buddhas speak 
Surely a Buddha I shall be 1 ^ 


^ This refrain is added to these stanzas in the Buddha-Yadisai in 
the JStaka it is omitted. 
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126. Come now ! I 'll search that I may find 
Conditions which a Buddha make — 
Aboye, below, to all ten ^ points, 
Where’er conditions hold their sway/* 

126. And then 1 searched, and saw the First 
Perfection, which consists in Alms, 

That highroad great whereon of old 
The former seers had ever walked. 

127. Come now ! This one as first adopti 
And practise it determinedly ; 

Acquire perfection in thine Alms, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

128. As when a jar is brimming full, 

And some one overturneth it. 

The jar its water all gives forth. 

And nothing for itself keeps back ; 

129. So, when a suppliant thou dost see, 

Of mean, or high, or middling rank, 

Give all in Alms, in nothing stint, 

E ’en as the overturned jar. 

180. But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make : 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 

181. Perfection Second then 1 sought, 

And lo ! the Precepts came to view, 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

182. Come now ! as second this adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

The Precepts to perfection keep. 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 


t Ihe four cardinal points of the compass, the four Intennediate 
points, the zenith and nadir. 
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188. Ab when a Yak oow*b flowing tail 
Is firmly caught by bush or thom^ 

She thereupon awaits her death, 

But will not tear and mar her tail ; < 

184. So likewise thou in stages four, 

Observe and keep the Precepts whole, 

On all occasions guard them well, 

As ever Yak cow does her tail. 

185. But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.*’ 

186. And then Perfection Third 1 sought, 

Which is Renunciation called, 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

187. Come now ! this one as third adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

Renounce, and in perfection grow. 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

188. Even as a man who long has dwelt 
In prison, suffering miserably, 

No liking for the place conceiv'es. 

But only longeth for release ; 

189. So likewise thou must every mode 
Of being as a prison view — 

Renunciation be thy aim ; 

Thus from existence free thyself. 

140. But now there must be more than theee 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 

^ As FausboU observes, a very similar statement is made by Adlan, 
v€p\ 3r7i. 11. See also Visuddhi-Magga, chapter i. 
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111. AM ax&x I sought and found the Fourth 
Perfection, which is Wisdom called, 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and bad follow’d. 

142. Come now 1 this one as fourth adopts 
And practise it determinedly ; 

Wisdom to its perfection bring, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

118. Just as a priest, when on his rounds, 
Nor low, nor high, nor middling folk 
Doth shun, but begs of every one. 

And BO his daily food receives ; 

m. So to the learned ay resort. 

And seek thy Wisdom to increase ; 

And when this Fourth Perfection’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

115. But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will 1 seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 

146. And then I sought and found the Fifth 
Perfection, which is Courage called, 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

147. Come now ! this enemas fifth adopt. 

And practise it determinedly ; 

In Courage perfect strive to be. 

If tiiou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

148. **Just as the lion, king of beasts. 

In crouching, walking, standing still, 

With courage ever is instinct, 

And watchful always, and alert ; 
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149. So thou in each repeated birth. 

Courageous energy display ; 

And when this Fifth Perfection ’s gained, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

150. But now there must be more tiian these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature/' 

151. And then I sought and found the Sixth 
Perfection, which is Patience called, 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow'd. 

152. Come now ! this one as sixth adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

And if thou keep an even mood, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

168. Just as the earth, whate’er is thrown 
Upon her, whether sweet or foul. 

All things endures, and never shows 
Repugnance, nor complacency ; 

164. E’en so, or honor thou, or scorn. 

Of men, with patient mood must bear; 

And when this Sixth Perfection ’s gained, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

166. “ Bat now tfiere mast be more than these 

Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.*’ 

U6. And tiien I sought and found the Seventh 

Perfection, which is that of Truth, . . 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 
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SS7. ** Come now 1 this one u seventh ad<q>t, 
And pnetise it determinedly ; 

«. If thoo art ne'er of double speech, 

A Bnddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

m jQSt as the morning star on high 
Its balanced course doth ever keep, 

And through all seasons, times, and years, 
Doth never from its pathway swerve ; 

1800 ** So likewise thou in all thy speech 
Swerve never from the path of truth ; 

And when this Seventh Perfection *s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

160# But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

'Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.’* 

161# And then I sought and found the Eighth 
Perfection, Besolution called. 

Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

168# Come now 1 this one as eighth adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

And when thou art immovable, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

168# ** Just as a rocky mountain-peak, 

Unmoved stands, firm-stablish^d, 

Unshaken by the boisterous gales, 

And always in its place abides ; 

164. So likewise thou must ever be 
In Resolution firm intrenched ; 

And when this Eighth Perfection ’s 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. "" 
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165* But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature/’ 

166. And then I sought and found the Nin|h 
Perfection, which is called G-ood-will ; 
Which mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

167. Come now ! this one as ninth adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

Unequalled be in thy Good-will, 

If thou to Wisdom wouldst attain. 

168. As water cleanseth all alike. 

The righteous and the wicked, too, 

From dust and dirt of every kind. 

And with refreshing coolness fills ; 

169. So likewise thou both friend and foe. 
Alike with thy Good-will refresh. 

And when this Ninth Perfection ’s gained, 
A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

170. But now there must be more than these 
Conditions which a Buddha make ; 

Still others will I seek to find 
That shall in Buddhaship mature.” 

171. And then I sought and found the Tenth 
Perfection, called Indifference ; 

Wliich mighty seers of former times 
Had practised and had follow’d. 

178. Come now ! this one as tenth adopt, 

And practise it determinedly ; 

And when thou art of equal poise, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 
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178« Just as tiie earth, whate’er is thrown 
Upon her, whether sweet or fool, 

Indifferent is to all alike, 

Nor hatred shows, nor amity ; 

174. likewise thou in good or ill, 

Most even-balanced ever be ; 

And when this Tenth Perfection ’s gained, 

A Buddha’s Wisdom shall be thine. 

175. But earth no more conditions hath 
That in The Buddhaship mature ; 

Beyond these are there none to seek ; 

So practise these determinedly.” 

176. Now pondering these conditions ten, 

Their nature, essence, character, — 

* Such fiery vigor had they all. 

That all the worlds ten thousand quaked. 

177. Then shook and creaked the wide, wide earth. 
As doth the sugar-mill at work ; 

Then quaked the ground, as doth the wheel 
Of oil-mills when they ’re made to turn. 

178. Th’ entire assemblage that was there. 

And followed in The Buddha’s train. 
Trembled and shook in great alarm, 

And fell astonied to the ground. 

179. And many thousand waterpots, 

And many hundred earthen jars. 

Were one upon another dashed. 

And crushed and pounded into dust. 

180. Excited, trembling, terrified. 

Confused, and sore oppressed in mind, 

The multitudes together came. 

And to Dipamkara approached. 
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181. Oh, tell us whftt these signs portend* 

Will good or ill betide the world? 

Lo ! terror seizes hold on all. 

Dispel oar fears, All-Seeing One ! ** 

182. The Great Sage, then, Dlpanikaray 
Allayed and pacified their fears : — 

Be comforted ; andifear ye not 
For that the world doth quake and shake* 

188. “ Of whom to-day I made proclaim — 

* A glorious Buddha shall he be,^ — 

He now conditions pondereth, 

Which former Conquerors fulfilled* 

184. is while on these he is intent, 

As basis for The Buddhaship, 

The ground in worlds ten thousand shakeSf 
In all the realms of gods and men.*’ 

185. When thus they ’d heard The Buddha speak. 

Their anxious minds received relief ; 

And all then drawing near to me, 

Again they did me reverence. 

186. Thus on the road to Buddhaship, 

And firm determined in my mind, 

I raised me up from off my seat, 

And reverenced Dipamkara. 

187. Then as I raised me from my seat, 

Both gods and men in unison 

Sweet fiowers of heaven and flowers of eartti 
Profusely sprinkled on my head. 

188. And gods and men in unison 

Their great delight proclaimed aloud : — 

‘‘A mighty prayer thou now hast made; 

Succeed according to thy wish ! 

« 

189. “ From aD misforUmes be tbou free, 

Let every sickness disappear I 
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, Vajfit thoa no hindranoe ever know, 

And bighest Wisdom soon achieve ! 

190« As, '^hen the time of spring has come, 

% The trees put forth their buds and flowerSy 
Likewise dost thou, O Hero Great, 

With knowledge of a Buddha bloom. 

191. As all they who have Buddhas been. 

The Ten Perfections have fulfilled. 

Likewise do thou, O Hero Great, 

The Ten Perfections strive to gain. 

» 

198. As alt they who have Buddhas been, 

On Wisdom’s Throne their insight gained, 
Likewise do thou, O Hero Great, 

On Conqueror’s Throne thy insight gain. 

19S« As all they who have Buddhas been, 

Have made the Doctrine’s Wheel to roll, 

Likewise do thou, O Hero Great, 

Make Doctrine’s Wheel to roll once mom. 

194. As on the mid-day of the month 

' The moon in full perfection shines, 

Likewise do thou, with perfect mind, 

Shine brightly in ten thousand worlds. 

195. As when the sun, by Rahu freed. 

Shines forth exceeding bright and clear. 

So thou, when freed from ties of earth, 

Shine forth in bright magnificence. 

* J»6. Just as the rivers of all lands 

Into the ocean find their way, 

May gods and men from every world 
Approach and find their way to thee.’* 

197. Thus praised they me with glad acclaim ; 

And I, beginning to fulfil 
The ten conditions of my^quest. 

Re-entered then into the wood. 

End of the Story of Sitkedha. 
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S 2 . A USX OF FORMER BUDDHAa 
Translated from the Introduction to the Jataka 

Now in the same world-cycle that saw Dipamkara, The 
One Possessing the Ten Forces, there were also three other 
Buddhas; but as none of them prophesied concerning the 
Future Buddha, I have not mentioned them. In the Conb* 
mentary, however, all the Buddhas are mentioned from the^ 
beginning of that world-cycle on, as follows : — 

247. Tanhamkara, Medhamkara, 

And also Saranamkara, 

Dipamkara, the Buddha great, 

Eondaoila, of all men the chief, 

248. Mahgala, and Snmana too, 

Revata, Sobhita, the sage, 

Anomadassi, Paduma, 

Narada, Padumuttara, 

249. Sumedha, and Sujata too, 

Piyadassi, the glorious one, 

Atthadassi, Dhammadassi, 

Siddhattha, guide of every man, 

250. Tissa, Phussa, the Buddha great, 

Vipassi, Sikhi, VessabhQ, 

Kakusandha, Konagamana, 

Eassapa also, guide for men, — 

251. All these aforetime Buddhas were, 

Tranquil, from every passion free. 

And like the sun, the many-rayed, 

They chased away the darkness dense, 

And having darned like tongues of fire. 

Became extinct with all their train.'* 

' Our Future Buddha, in his passage through four immeusi* 
ties and a hundred thousand world-cycles to the present time. 


, i 2 * A List of Former Buddhas. 3 j 

Blade Ills wish under twenty-four of these Buddhas, 
. heguming with Dipamkara. But since Kassapa, The 
Blessed One, there has been no Supreme Buddha excepting 
our present one. Accordingly, our Future Buddha h^ re- 
ceived recc^ition at the hands of twenty-four Buddhas, 
beginning with Dipamkara. 


$ 8. THE CHARACTERISTICS OP A FUTURE BUDDHA. 

Translated from the Introduction to the J&taka (i.44^). 

A human being, male of sex, 

Who saintship gains, a Teacher meets, 

As hermit lives, and virtue loves, 

^ Nor lacks resolve, nor fiery zeal. 

Can by these eight conditions joined, 

Make his most earnest wish succeed.’’ 

These eight conditions were all united in him when he made 
his earnest wish at the feet of Dipamkara, saying, — 

“ Come now ! I ’ll search that I may find 
Conditions which a Buddha make.” 

Thereupon, putting forth a strenuous effort, — as it is said, — 

** And then I searched, and found the First 
Perfection, which consists in alms,” — 

he discovered, not only the perfection which is called alms, 
but also all the others that go to make a Buddha. And 
in fulfilling them he reached his Vessantara existence.^ In 
so doing, all the blessings celebrated in the following stanzas 
as belonging to Future Buddhas who make the earnest wish 
were attained by him : — - 


* The Vessantara Birth-Story is the last of the five hundred and fifty 
and is not yet published. 
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252. Such men in every virtue trained, 

And destined for the Buddhaship, ; 

In all their weary rounds of birth, 

Though cycle*millions come and go, 

2S8. Are never born inside of hell, 

Nor in the intermundane voids. 

They never share the Manes* thirst,^ 

Their hunger or ferocity,^ 

And though sometimes of low estate, 

Are never of the insect class. 

« 

254. When they appear among mankind, 

*T is not as blind from birth they come, 

Deafness they never have to bear. 

Nor dumbness have they to endure. 

255. “ They *re never of the female sex, 

Nor as hermaphrodites appear. 

As eunuchs arc they never classed. 

Those destined for the Buddhaship. 

256. From all the five great crimes exempt, 

And pure in all their walks in life. 

They follow not vain heresy, 

For well they know how karma works. 

257. “ Though in the heavens they may be bom. 

Yet ne’er ’mongst those perception*reft ; 

Nor are they destined to rebirth 

’ Mongst dwellers in the Pure Abodes.* 

258. These pleasure-abnegating men 
Live unattached in every birth, 

And ever toil to help the world, 

While all perfections they fulfil.” 


1 I despair of giving in metre more than the genenfl drift of thcMip 
two lines. See Hardy, ** Manual of Budhism,” chap. ii. 8 XL 
* See page 289. 
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^Kow m accomplishing these Ten Perfections there was 
no limit to the number of existences in which he fulfilled 
the perfection of almsgiving; as when he was bom as the 
Brahman Akitti, the Brahman Samkha, king Dhanafijaya, 
Mah&^udassana, MaharGovinda, king Nimi, prince Canda, 
Visayha the treasurer, king Sivi, and king Vessantara. But 
the acme was reached when as the Wise Hare ^ he said, — 

259. There came a beggar, asked for food ; 

Myself 1 gave that he might eat. 

In alms there ’s none can equal me ; 

In aims have 1 perfection reached*^’ 

Thus, in this offering up of his own life, he acquired the per- 
fection of almsgiving in its highest degree. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the precepts ; as when he was bom as 
the elephimt-hing Sflava, the snake-king Campeyya, the snake- 
king Bhuridatta, the elephant-king Chaddanta, and prince 
Allnasattu, son of king Jayaddisa. But the acme was reached 
when, as related in the Samkhapala Birth-Story, he said, — 

260. They pierced me through with pointed stakes. 

They hacked me with their hunting-knives ; 

Yet gainst these Bhojans raged I not, 

But kept the precepts perfectly.” 

Tims, in giving up his own life, he acquired perfection in 
the keeping of the precepts. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the perfection of abnegation by aban- 


* The story of the Future Buddha’s existence as the Wise Hare is 
giTen further on under the caption, “ The Hare-Mark in the Moon.” It 
is the only one of the numerous Birth-Stories above-mentioned that is 
to be found in this book. The stanza quoted, however, is not taken from 
that account, but from another work called the Cariya-Fitaka, which is 
wholly in poetry. The CaiiyirPitaka consists of Birth-Stories, and, 
besides the Wise Hare, gives several others of those here mentioned. 
Borne are also briefly alluded to in the ninth chapter of the Visuddhi- 
Magga ; but of course the great treasure-house for Birth-Stories is the 
Jataka itself. 
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doning his throne ; as when he was bom as prilice $o^8maisa, 
prince Hatthipala, and the pandit Ayoghara. But the acme . 
was reached when, as related in the Lesser Sutasoma Birth* 
Story, he said, — 

261. ‘ A kingdom dropped into my hands ; 

Like spittle vile I let it fall, 

Nor for it felt the smallest wish. 

And thus renunciation gained/’ 

Thus, free from attachment, he renounced a kingdom and 
retired from the world, and by so doing acquired, the perfeo-, 
tion of abnegation in its highest degree. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existences 
in which he fulfilled the perfection of knowledge ; as when 
he was born as the pandit Vidhura, the pandit MahSrGovinda, 
the pandit Kudd^a, the pandit Araka, the wandering ascetic 
Bodhi, and the pandit Mahosadha. But the acme was reached 
when, as the pandit Senaka of the SatlHibhatta Birth-Btory, 
he said, — 

262. With wisdom sifted I the case, 

And freed the Brahman from his woe ; 

In wisdom none can equal me : 

In wisdom 1 ’ve perfection reached,” 

and displayed to all present the serpent which' lay concealed 
in the bag, and in so doing acquired the perfection of wisdom 
in its highest degree. 

Likewise there was no limit to the number of existettoes 
in which he fulfilled the perfection of courage. But the 
acme was reached when, as related in the Greater Janaka 
Birth-Story, he said, — 

268. Far out of sight of land were we, 

The crew were all as dead of fright; 

Tet still unruffled was my mind : 

In courage I Ve perfection reached.” 

Thus it was in crossing the ocean he acquired the pei&ction 
of courage in its highest degree. 
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The Charaeterishcs of a Future Buddha. 

Iakewis6 in the KhantiTSda BirthrStorj, where he said, — 

S64e ** like one insenBible I lay, 

While with his hatchet keen he backed, 

Nor raged 1 gainst Benares' king : 

In patience I ’ve perfection reached,” 

in enduring great suffering, while appearing to be uncon- 
scious, he acquired the perfection of patience in its highest 
degree. 

Likewise in the Greater Sutasoma Birth-Stoiy, where he 
^said, — 

265. I kept the promise I had made, 

And gave my life in sacrifice, 

A hundred warriors set I free : 

In truth have I perfection reached,” 

in keeping his word at the sacrifice of his life, he acquired 
the perfection of truth in its highest degree. 

Likewise in the Mugapakkha Birth-Story, where he said, — 

266. 'T is not that I my parents hate, 

is not that glory I detest. 

But since omniscience I held dear, 

Therefore I kept my firm resolve,” 

in resolving on a course of conduct that cost him his life, he 
acquired the perfection of resolution in its highest degree. 
Likewise in the Ekaraja Birth-Story, where he said, — 

267. “ No fear has any one of me, 

Nor have I fear of any one. 

In my good-will to all I trust. 

And love to dwell in lonely woods,” 

in the exercise of feelings of good-will, and in taking no 
thought for his life, he acquired the perfection of good-will 
in its highest degree. 

Likewise in the Lomahamsa Birth-Story, where he said,— 

268. I laid me down among the dead, 

A pillow of their hones I made ; 

While from the villages around, 

Some came to mock, and some to praise,” 
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Mrliile village children flocked about him, and some lofll 
others showered fragrant garlands upon him, he was indilf^ 
ent alike to pleasure and pain, and acquired the pexfec^iim ef 
indifference in its highest degree. V' 

The above is an abridgment, but the full aooonnt is 
given in the CariyarPitaka. 

Having thus fulfilled all the perfections, he 8iud» in his 
existence as Vessantara, — 

269. “ This earth, unconscioas though she be, 

And ignorant of joy or grief. 

E’en she then felt alms’ mighty power, « 

And shook and quaked full seven tunes.” 

And having thus caused the earth to quake by his migfaiy 
deeds of merit, at the end of that existence he died, and was 
reborn in the Tusita heaven. 

Accordingly the period from the time when he fell at the 
feet of Dipamkara to his birth in the city of the Tusita gods 
constitutes the Distant Epoch. 


§4. THE BIRTH OF THE BUDDHA. 

Translated from the Introduction to the Jstaka (i.47**). 

Now while the Future Buddha was still dwelling in the 
city of the Tusita gods, the “ Buddha-Uproar,” as it is called, 
took place. For there are three uproars which take place in 
the world, — the Cyclic-Uproar, the Buddha-Uproar, and Ihe 
Universal-Monarch-Uproar. They occur as follows : — 
When it is known that after the lapse of a hundred 
thousand years the cycle is to be renewed, the gods called 
Loka-byuhas, inhabitants of a heaven of sensual pleasure, 
wander about through the world, with hair let down and 
flying in the wind, weeping and wiping away their tears wifih 
fheir hands, and with their clothes red and in great disoid^ 
And thus they make announcement : — 
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■ after tlte lapse of a hundred thousand years, the 

•cyi^-is to be renewed; this world will be destroyed; also 
thb tnighty ocean will dry up ; and this broad earth, and 
Sineru, the monarch of the mountains, will be burnt up 
and destroyed,— op to the Brahma heavens will the destruc- 
taon of the world extend. Therefore, sirs, cultivate friend* 
Uness; oullavate compassion, joy, and indifference; wait on 
your mothers ; wait on your fathers ; and honor your elders 
among your kinsfolk.” 

This is called the CyclioUproar. 

. Agmn, when it is known that after a lapse of a thousand 
years an omniscient Buddha is to arise in the world, the 
guardian iuxgels of the world wander about, proclaiming; 

‘‘Sirs, after the lapse of a thousand years a Buddha will 
arise in the world.” 

This is called the Buddha-Uproar. 

And lastly, when they realize that after the lapse of a 
hundred years a Universal Monarch is to arise, the terres* 
trial deities wander about, proclaiming : — 

“Sirs, after the lapse of a hundred years a Universal 
Monarch is to arise in the world.” 

This is called the Universal-Monarch-Uproar. And these 
three are mighty uproars. 

When of these three Uproars they hear the sound of the 
Buddha-Uproar, the gods of all ten thousand worlds come 
together into one place, and having ascertained what par* 
ticular being is to be The Buddha, they approach him, and 
beseech him to become one. But it is not till after omens 
have appeared that they beseech him. 

At that time, therefore, having all come together in one 
world, with the Catum-Maharajas, and with the Sakka, the Su- 
ySma, the Santusita, the Paranimmita-Vasavatti, and the Mahar 
Brahma of each several world, they approached the Future 
Buddha in the Tusita heaven, and besought him, saying, — 

“ Sir, it was not to acquire the glory of a Sakka, or of a 
MSra, or of a Brahma, or of a Universal Monarch, that you 
fulfilled the Ten Perfections ; but it was to gain omniscience 
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in order to save the world, that you fulfilled theipip 

time and fit season for your Buddhaship has noyr amye^^* , 

'But the Great Being, before assenting to fibidir irishi, 
made what is called the five great observations. He oh* 
served, namely, the time, the continent, the count^,^ 
family, and the mother and her span of life. . ; 

In the first of these observations he asked Umself .W^e^iCHr 
it was the right time or no. Now it is not the ii^t*tiB)e 
when the length of men’s lives is more than a/huadxi^ 
thousand years. And why is it not the right time ? Beoaum 
mortals then forget about birth, old age, and death. And if 
The Buddhas, who always include in their teachings the Three* 
Characteristics, were to attempt at such a time to discourse 
concerning transitoriness, misery, and the lack of substantive 
reality, men would not think it worth while listening to them, 
nor would they give them credence. Thus there would be no 
conversions made ; and if there were no conversions, the dis- 
pensation would not conduce to salvation. This, therefore, 
is not the right time. 

Also it is not the right time when men’s lives are less 
than a hundred years. And why is it not the right time ? 
Because mortals are then exceedingly corrupt ; and an exhor- 
tation given to the exceedingly corrupt makes no impression, 
but, like a mark di-awn with a stick on the surface of the 
water, it immediately disappears. This, therefore, also is not 
the right time. 

But when the length of men’s lives is between a hundred 
years and a hundred thousand years, then is it the right time. 
Now at that time men’s lives were a hundred years; accord- 
ingly the Great Being observed that it was the right time 
for his birth. 

Next he made the observation concerning the contanmiti 
Looking over the four continents with their attendant isles, 
he reflected: “In three of the continents the Buddhas axe 
never bom ; only in the continent of India are they born.*’ 
Thus he decided on the continent. 

Next he made the observation concerning the . pla^ 

** The continent of India is large,” thought he, “ beir^ ten 
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ibcMiBwd leagoes around. In which of its countries are The 
tBuddima bom ? ” Thus he decided on the Middle Country. 

The Middle Country is the country defined in the Vinaya 
aa follows: — 

' '“It lies in the middle, on this ..side of the town Kajangala 
cn tlie east, beyond which is MaharSala, and beyond that 
tire border districts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the 
river Salalavatl on the southeast, beyond which are the bor- 
der districts. It lies in the middle, on this side of the town 
Setakannika on the south, beyond which are the border dis- 
^ots. It lies in the middle, on this side of the Brahmanical 
town Thiina on the west, beyond which are the border districts. 
It lies in the middle, on tMs side of the hill Usiraddhaja on 
the ncrth, beyond which are the border districts.” 

It is three hundred leagues in length, two hundred and 
fifty in tweadth, and nine hundred in circumference. In this 
countay are bom The Buddhas, the Private Buddhas,^ the 
Chief Disciples,' the Eighty Great Disciples, the Universal 
Monarch, and other eminent ones, magnates of the warrior 
caste, of the Bralunan caste, and the wealthy householders. 
**And in it is this city called Kapilavatthu,” thought he, 
and concluded that there he ought to be bom. 

* Then he made the observation concerning the family. 
“The Buddhas,” thought he, “are never bom into a family 
of the peasant caste, or of the servile caste ; but into one of 
the warrior caste, or of the Brahman caste, whichever at the 
time is the higher in public estimation. The warrior caste is 
now the higher in public estimation. I will be bom into a 
warrior family, and king Suddhodana shall be my father.” 
Thus he decided on the family. 

Then he made the observation concerning the mother. 
“ The mother of a Buddha,” thought he, “ is never a wanton, 
nor a drunkard, but is one who has fulfilled the perfections 
through a hundred thousand cycles, and has kept the five 
jmoeptsunbrokmi from the day of her birth. Now this queen 
MahSrMay& is such a one ; and she shall be my mother.” — 


& See iiidex^ a. v. 
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“ But what shall be her span of life ? ^ continued &a> 
he perceived that it was to be ten months and seven » 

Having thus made the five great observations^ he 
made the gods the required promise, saying, — 

Sirs, you are right. 7he time has come for my' Bud|^ 

ship.” # ;; 

Then, surrounded by the gods of the Tusita heaven, and 
dismissing all the other gods, he entered the Nandana 0rove 
of the Tusita capital, — for in each of the heavens tbeie ta a 
Nandana Grove. And here the gods said, Attain hi your 
next existence your high destiny,” and kept reminding him 
that he had already paved the way to it by his accumulate 
merit. Now it was while he was thus dwelling, surrounded 
by these deities, and continually reminded of his acctt]n|Ll^ted 
merit, that he died, and was conceived in the womb of queen 
Maha-MSya. And in order that this matter may be fuUy 
understood, I will give the whole account in due order. 

It is related that at that time the Mid£fummer Festival 
had been proclaimed in the city of Kapilavatthu, and the 
multitude were enjoying the feast. And queen MabSrMSyi, 
abstaining from strong drink, and brilliant with garlands and 
perfumes, took part in the festivities for the six days previous 
to the day of full moon. And when it came to be the day of 
full moon, she rose early, bathed in perfumed water, and dis- 
pensed four hundred thousand pieces of money in great laj> 
gess. And decked in full gala attire, she ate of the choicest 
food ; after which she took the eight vows, and entered her 
elegantly furnished chamber of state. And lying down on 
the royal couch, she fell asleep and dreamed the following 
dream : 

The four guardian angels came and lifted her up, together 
with her couch, and took her away to the Himalaya Moun* 
tains. There, in the Manosila table-land, which is sixty 
leagues in extent, they laid her under a prodigious sal^trec^ 


^ That is, <‘How long is she to live after conceiving And Ibe 

answer is, <<Ten lunar [that is, the nine calendar] months' of my mothdr’s 
pregnancy, and seven days after my birth.” 
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ia ^ight, and took up their positions respect- 
ons Then came the wives of these guardian 

and opnducted her to Anotatta Lake, and bathed her, 
' to rexnoye every human stain. And after clothing her with 
divine garments, they anointed her with perfumes and decked 
he]r%i^ ^^vine flowers. Not far off was Silver Hill, and in 
it k golden maiution. There they spread a divine couch with 
ttS'li^nd tqtvards the east, and laid her down upon it. . Now 
tin Fntiue Buddha had become a superb white elephant, 
and was wandering about at no great distance, on Gold 
Hill. ■ Descending thence, he ascended Silver Hill, and ap> 
proaching from the north, he plucked a white lotus with his 
silvery trunk, and trumpeting loudly, went into the golden 
-mansion^ And three times he walked round his mother’s 
opuoh;' with his right side towards it, and striking her on her 
right side, ho seemed to enter her womb. Thus the con- 
ception took place in the Midsummer Festival. 

On the next day the queen awoke, and told the dream to 
the king. And the king caused sixty-four eminent Brahmans 
to be summoned, and spread costly seats for them on ground 
festively prepared with green leaves, Dalbergia flowers, and 
so fcsih. The Brahmans being seated, he filled gold and 
tiiver dishes with the best of milk-porridge compounded with 
ghee, honey, and treacle ; and covering these dishes with others, 
made likewise of gold and silver, he gave the Brahmans to 
eat. And not only with food, but with other gifts, such as 
new garments, tawny cows, and so forth, he satisfied them 
completely. And when their every desire had been satisfied, 
he told them the dream and asked them what would come 
of it. 

“ Be not anxious, great king ! ” said the Brahmans ; “ a 
has planted itself in the womb of your queen, and it is 
a mal^ child and not a female. You will have a son. And 
he, if he continue to live the household life, will become a 
tJniVetsal Monarch; but if he leave the household life and 
>Vetire from, the world, he will become a Buddha, and roll 
the doudi of sin and folly of this world.” 

Now the instant the Future Buddha was conceived in the 
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womb of his mother, all the tea thousand wcndds sddde^. 
qnaked, quivered, and -shook. And the .Thizty-4vo’’PM)i^ 
nostics appeared, as follows: an immeasuralde light 
through ten thousand worlds ; the blind recovered their sigitt, 
as if from desire to see this his glory ; the deaf reoeiwsd ihdlr 
hearing; the dumb talked; the hunchbacked became tlxa^t. 
of body ; the lame recovered the power to walk ; aU those in 
bonds were freed from their bonds and chains ; the fires -went 
out in all the hells ; the hunger and thirst of the Msnes was 
stilled ; wild animals lost their timidity ; diseases ceased among 
men ; all mortals became mild-spoken ; horses neighed and eie; 
phants trumpeted in a manner sweet to the eaa; all muslcid 
instruments gave forth their notes without being play^ upon ; 
bracelets and other ornaments jingled ; in all quturtMW of the 
heavens the weather became fair ; a mild, cool breeze began 
to blow, very refreshing to men ; rain fell out of season ; 
water burst forth from the earth and Sowed in streams ; the 
birds ceased flying through the air ; the rivers checked ^ir 
flowing ; in the mighty ocean the water became sweet ; the 
ground became everywhere covered with lotuses of the five 
different colors ; all flowers bloomed, both those on land and 
those that grow in the water; trunk-lotuses bloomed on the 
trunks of trees, branch-lotuses on the branches, and vine- 
lotuses on the vines; on the ground, stalk-lotuses, as they 
are called, burst through the overlying rocks and came up ly 
sevens; in the sky were produced others, called hanging- 
lotuses; a shower of flowers fell all about; celestial music 
was heard to play in the sky ; and the whole ten thousand 
worlds became one mass of garlands of the utmost possible 
magnificence, with waving chowries, and saturated with the 
incense-like fragrance of flowers, and resembled a bouquet of 
flowers sent whirling through the air, or a closely woven 
wreath, or a superbly decorated altar of flowers. 

From the time the Future Buddha was thus ccAceived, 
four angels with swords in their hands kept gaaHd 4 :tQ’wutd 
off all harm from both the Future Buddha and ^ 
Buddha’s mother. Ko lustful thought sprang up in jl^ 
mind of the Future Buddha’s mother; having reached the 
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of good fortune and of gloiy^ she felt comfortable 
1^11) aud experienced no exhaustion of body. And 
^ihin her she could distinguish the Future Buddha, 
^e a white thread passed through a transparent jewel. 
And whereas a womb that has been occupied by a Future 
Buddha is like the shrine of a temple, and can never be 
occupied or used again, therefore it was that the mother of 
tibe Future Buddha died when he was seven days old, and 
was reborn in the Tusita heaven. 

Now other women sometimes fall short of and sometimes 
jmn over the term of ten lunar months, and then bring forth 
either sitting or lying down ; but not so the mother of a 
Future Buddha. She carries the Future Buddha in her womb 
for just ten months, and then brings forth while standing up. 
This is a characteristic of the mother of a Future Buddha. 
So also queen Maha-Maya carried the Future Buddha in her 
womb, as it were oil in a vessel, for ten months ; and being 
then far gone with child, she grew desirous of going home 
to her relatives, and said to king Suddhodana, — 

*‘Sire, I should like to visit my kinsfolk in their city 
Devadaha.^^ 

** So be it,” said the king ; and from Kapilavatthu to the 
city of Devadaha he had the road made even, and garnished 
it with plantain-trees set in pots, and with banners, and 
streamers; and, seating the queen in a golden palanquin 
borne by a thousand of his courtiers, he sent her away in 
great pomp. 

Now between the two cities, and l)elonging to the inhabi- 
tants of both, there was a pleasure-grove of sal-trees, called 
Lumbmi Grove. And at this particular time this grove was 
one mass of flowers from the ground to the topmost branches, 
w:bile amongst the branches and flowers hummed swarms of 
bees of the five different colors, and flocks of various kinds of 
birds flew about warbling sweetly. Throughout the whole 
of Lumbini Grove the scene resembled the Cittalata Grove in 
India’s paradisb, or the magnificently decorated banqueting 
p^lion of some potent king. 

/ When the queen beheld it she became desirous of disport 
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ing herself therein, and the coardeis therefore tooSc' ' 
it. And going to the foot of the monarch el 

grove, she wished to take hold of one of its branchei^ ^ ^Aad . 
the sal-tree branch, like the tip of a well-eteamed reedi^b^ 
itself down within reach of the queen’s hand. Then ^bo 
reached out her hand, and seized hold of the lnanOh,iiind 
immediately her pains came upon her. Thereupon the peo^ ' 
pie hung a curtain about her, and retired. So her delivery 
took place while she was standing up, and keeping hupt h(dd 
of the sal-tree branch. 

At that very moment came four pure-minded MidtlA, 
Brahma angels hearing a golden net^ and, receiving the 
Future Buddha on this golden net, they placed him before 
his mother and said, — 

. “ Rejoice, O queen ! A mighty son has been bcun to 
you.” 

Now other mortals on issuing from the maternal womb 
are smeared with disagreeable, impure matter; but not so 
the Future Buddha. He issued from his mother’s womb like 
a preacher descending from his preaching-seat, or a man com- 
ing down a stair, stretching out both hands and both feet, 
unsmeared by any impurity from his mother’s womb; and 
flashing pure and spotless, like a jewel thrown upon avestore 
of Benares cloth. Notwithstanding this, for the st^e of hon- 
oring the Future Buddha and his mother, there came two 
streams of water from the sky, and refi’Cshed the Future 
Buddha and his mother. 

Then the Brahma angels, after receiving him on their 
golden net, delivered him to the four guardian angels, who 
received him from their hands on a rug which was made of 
the skins of black antelopes, and was soft to the touch, being 
such as is used on state occasions ; and the guardian mgels 
delivered him to men who received him on a coil -&te 
cloth ; and the men let him out of their hands on the gMuhd, 
where he stood and faced the east. There, before, him, lay 
many thousands of worlds, like a great open court; and p 
them, gods and men, making offerings to him of p&hauih, 
garlands, and so on, were saying, — 
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Great Bemgl There is none your equal, much less 
.your superior/’ 

When he had in this manner surveyed the four cardinal 
points, and the four intermediate ones, and the zenith, and 
the nadir, in short, all the ten directions in order, and had 
nowhere discovered his equal, he eKclaimed, This is the 
best direction,” and strode forward seven paces, followed by 
Mahi-Brahma holding over him the white umbrella, Suyama 
bearing the fan, and other divinities having the other sym- 
bols of royalty in their hands. Then, at the seventh stride, 
he halted, and with a noble voice, he shouted the shout of 
victoiy, beginning, — 

The chief am I in all the world.*' 

Now in three of his existences did the Future Buddha 
utter words immediately on issuing from his mother’s womb : 
namely, in his existence as Mahosadha ; in his existence as 
Vessantara ; and in this existence. 

As respects his existence as Mahosadha, it is related that 
just as he was issuing from his mother’s womb, Sakka, the 
king of the gods, came and placed in his hand some choice 
sandal-wood, and departed. And he closed his fist upon it, 
and issued forth. 

*‘My child,” said his mother, “ what is it you bring with 
you in your hand ? ” 

« Medicine, mother,” said he. 

Accordingly, as he was born with medicine in his hand, 
they gave him the name of Osadha-D^aka [Medicine-Child]. 
Then they took the medicine, and placed it in an earthenware 
jar; and it was a sovereign remedy to heal all the blind, the 
deaf, and other afflicted persons who came to it. So the say- 
ing sprang up, ^^This is a great medicine, this is a great 
medicine ! ” And thus he received the name of Mahosadha 
[Great Medicine-Man]. 

Again, in the Vessantara existence, as he was issuing 
from his mother’s womb, he stretched out his right hand, and 
wUd,— 

Pray, mother, is there anything in the house ? I want 
tO'give alms.” 
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Then, after he had completely issued Jill iboifi&ei! 
said, — 

“ It ’s a wealthy family, my son, into which you are toen ; ** 
and putting his hand in her own, she had them place in hi| a 
purse containing a thousand pieces of money. 

Lastly, in this birth he shouted the shout of victory above- 
mentioned. 

Thus in three of his existences did the Future Buddha 
utter words immediately on issuing from his mother’s womb. 
And just as at the moment of his conception, so also at the 
moment of his birth appeared the Thirty-two Prognostics. 

Now at the very time that our Future Buddha was bom 
in Lumbini Grove there also came into existence the mother 
of Rahula, and Channa the courtier, Kaludayi the courtier, 
Kanthaka the king of horses, the Great Bo-tree, and the four 
urns full of treasure. Of these last, one was a quarter of a 
league in extent, another a half-league, the third three quar- 
ters of a league, and the fourth a league. These seven ^ are 
called the Connate Ones. 

Then the inhabitants of both cities took the Future 
Buddha, and carried him to Kapilavatthu. 


§ 5. THE YOUNG GOTAMID PRINCE. 

Translated from the Introduction to the Jitaka 

On this same day the happy and delighted hosts of the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three held a celebration, waving their 
cloaks and giving other signs of joy, because to king Suddho- 
dana in Kapilavatthu had been bom a spn who should sit at 
the foot of the Bo-tree, and become a Buddha. 

Now it came to pass at that time that an ascetic named 
Kaladevala, who was an intimate friend of king Suddjbodana, 
and practised in the eight stages of meditation, went, after 

1 In making up this number the Future' Buddha is to be eoimted at 
number 1, and the four urns of treasure together as number 7. 
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daily meal, to die Heaven of the Thirty-three to take 
his noon-day rest. And as he was sittiiig there resting, he 
nc^oed tiiese gods, and said, — 

“ Why do jrou frolic so joyously ? Let me too know the 
reason.’* 

** Sir,” replied tiie gods, it is because a son has been bom 
to king Suddhodana, who shall sit at the foot of the Bo-tree, 
and become a Buddha, and cause the Wheel of the Doctrine 
to roll; in him we shall be permitted to behold the infi- 
nite and masterful ease of a Buddha, and shall hear the 
Doctrine.” 

On hearing this, the ascetic descended from the world of 
the gods in haste, and entered the dwelling of the king ; and 
having seated himself on the seat assigned to him, he said, — 
Great king, 1 hear that a son has been bom to you. I 
would see him.” 

Then the king had the prince magnificently dressed, and 
brought -in, and carried up to do reverence to the ascetic. 
But the feet of the Future Buddha turned and planted them- 
selves in the matted locks of the ascetic. For in that birth 
there was no one worthy of the Future Buddha’s reverence ; 
and if these ignorant people bad succeeded in causing the 
Future Buddha to bow, the head of the ascetic would have 
split in seven pieces. 

** It is not meet that 1 compass my own death,” thought 
the ascetic, and rose from his seat, and with joined hands did 
reverence to the Future Buddha. And when the king had 
seen this wonder, he also did reverence to bis son. 

Now the ascetic could look backward into the past for 
forty world-cycles, and forward into the future for forty 
world-cycles, — in all, eighty world-cycles. And, noting on 
the person of the Future Buddha all the lucky marks and 
characteristics, he began to reflect and consider whether or 
not they prophesied his Buddhaship. And perceiving that 
undoubtedly he would become a Buddha, he thought to him- 
self, “ What a marvellous personage he is ! ” and smiled. 

* Next he considered in his mind whether he would live to 
see bim attun the Buddhaslup ; and he perceived that be waa 
4 
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not to have that opportunitv. For he would die fadbra 
time, and be reborn in the formless mode of existdikoe, ^hiim 
it would be out of the power of even a hundred or a thoaee^ 
Buddhas to come and enlighten him. And he thoaglitt,^J[t 
will not be mine to behold this so marvellous a peisoira>ge 
when he has become a Buddha. My loss, alas, will be great,’* 
and wept. 

The people noticed his behavior, and said to him, — 

«« Our good father smiled but a moment ago, and now has 
begun to weep. Reverend sir, is any misfortune to happ^ 
to our young master ? ” • 

“ No misfortune is to happen to him. He will become a 
Buddha without any manner of doubt.” 

“ Then why did you weep ? ” 

“ 1 wept at the thought of my own great loss ; for, alas, 
I am not to have an opportunity of seeing this marvellous 
person after he has become a Buddha.” 

Next he considered in his mind whether or not any of 
his relatives were to have the opportunity ; and he saw that 
his sister’s child Nalaka was to have it. And he went to his 
sister’s house, and inquired, — 

“ Where is your son Nalaka ? ” 

“ Good father, he is in the house.” 

“Call him hither.” 

“ My child,” said he to the lad when he had come, “ a son 
has been bom in the family of Suddhodana the king, who is 
the coming Buddha. Thirty-five yearn from now he will be- 
come a Buddha, and you will have an opportunity of seeing 
him. Retire from the world this very day.” 

And the child did so, although he belonged to a family 
possessing eight hundred and seventy millions of treasure > 
for he thought, “ My uncle would not lay such a command 
upon me for any trifling reason.” Sending to the bazaar, he 
procured some yellow garments, and an earthenware bowl, 
and cut off his hair and his beard, and put on tbe yellow 
garments. And stretching out his joined hands in the direc- 
tion of the Future Buddha, he said, “ I retire from tbp world 
to follow earth’s greatest being.” Then he proetn^d him 
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fio that he touched the ground with the fivefold contact. 
, Haviug thus done reverence, he placed the bowl in his scrip, 
slimg the latter over his shoulder, and going to the Himalaya 
Mountains, he there performed the duties of a monk. 

And after the Great Being had achieved the absolute and 
supreme wisdom, Nalaka came to him, and had him prescribe 
the Nalaka course of conduct.^ Then, returning to the 
Himalaya Mountains, he attained to saintship, and adopted 
that excellent course. And keeping alive for seven months 
more, and being at the time near a certain Gold Hill, he 
^passed out of existence by that final extinction in which 
none of the elements of being remain. 

Now on the fifth day they bathed the Future Buddha’s 
head, saying, “ We will perform the rite of choosing a name 
for him.” And they prepared the royal palace by anointing 
it with four kinds of perfumes, and by scattering Dalbergia 
blossoms and other flowers, five sorts in all. And making 
some porridge of whole rice-grains boiled in milk, they 
invited one hundred and eight Brahmans, men who had 
mastered the three Vedas. And having seated these Brah- 
mans in the royal palace, and fed them with delicate food, 
and showed them every attention, they asked them to observe 
the marks and characteristics of the Future Buddha’s person, 
and to prophesy his fortune. 

Among the hundred and eight, — 

270. Rama, Dhaja, Lakkhana, also Manti, 

Kondailfia, Bhoja, Suytoa, Sudatta, 

These Brahmans eight were there with senses six subdued ; 
They from the magic books disclosed his fortune.” 

These eight Brahmans were the fortune-tellere, being the 
same^ who had interpreted the dream of the night of the 


^ The Nalaka course of conduct is given in the Nslaka Sutta of the 
Sutta-Nipitai and consists of a number of precepts for leading the holy 
I^fe. 

^ Sc .0 p. 43. They presumably were the spokesmen for the sixty 
fouTj as here for the one hundred and eight. 
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conception. Seven of these raised two fingers .eBoii, 
gave a double interpretation, saying, “ If a man- posstetting* 
such marks and characteristiGS continue in the honselK^ 
life, he becomes a Universal Monarch ; if he retire &om iUm 
world, he becomes a Buddha.” And then they set forth all 
the glory of a Universal Monarch. 

But the youngest of them all, a youth whose clan’itame . 
was KondaSSa, after examining the splendid set of mtwks 
and characteristics on the person of the Future Buddha, 
raised only one finger, and gave but a single interjHetatiipn, 
saying, “There is here naught to make him stay in the honse> 
hold life. He will most undoubtedly become a Buddha, and 
remove the veil of ignorance and folly from the world.” For 
this KondatlBa was one who had made an earnest wish under 
former Buddhas, and was now in his last existence. There- 
fore it was that he outstripped the other seven in knowledge, 
and saw but one future ; inasmuch as a person possessed of 
such marks and characteristics would never stay in the house- 
hold life, but would undoubtedly become a Buddha. So be 
raised only one finger, and gave that interpretation. 

Then the seven Brahmans went home and said to their 
sons, “ Children, we are old ; but whether we ourselves are 
alive or not when the son of Suddbodana the king shall 
attain omniscience, you, at least, should then retire from the 
world under his dispensation.” 

And after these seven persons had lived out their term 
of life they passed away according to their deeds; but 
Kopd&BBa, being younger, was still alive and hale. And 
when the Great Being, after making the great retirement in 
pursuit of wisdom, had arrived at Uruvela in his progress 
from place to place, he thought; “How pleasant indeed 
is this spot! How suitable for the struggles of a young 
man desirous of struggling!” and took up his abode there. 
Kondafifia heard the news that the Great Being had retited 
from the world, and drawing near to the sons of those sevtm 
Brah man s, he spoke to them as follows : — 

“ I hear that pince Siddhattha has retired from fibe worM. 
Now he will unquestionably become a Buddha, and if your 
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wero. alive would follow after lum this very day. 

«If you also wotdd like to retire from Ute world, come with 
me. 1 m^ to follow after that man in his retirement from 
the world.” 

' But they could not all agree ; and three of them did not 
retire from the world. But the remaining four did so, and 
made the Brahman KondaBBa their chief. . And these five 
persons became known as the ** Band of Five Elders.” 


Then said the king, ** What shall my son see to make him 
retire from the world ? ” 

“ The four signs.” 

“What four?” 

“ A decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a 
monk.” 

“ Prom this time forth,” said the king, “ let no such per- 
sons be allowed to come near my son. It will never do for 
my son to become a Buddha. What I would wish to see is 
my son exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four 
great continents and the two thousand attendant isles, and 
walking through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty- 
six leagues in circumference.” And when he had so spoken 
he placed guards for a distance of a quarter of a league in 
each of the four directions, in order that none of these four 
kinds of men might come within sight of his son. 

On this same day, also, eighty thousand clansmen assem- 
bled together in the festival-ball, and each dedicated a son, 
saying, — 

“-Whether the young prince become a Buddha or a king, 
we will each one give a son : so that if he become a Buddha, 
I he shall be followed and surrounded by monks of the warrior 
loaste; and if he become a king, by nobles of the warrior 
caste.” 

And the king procured nurses for the Futu|e Buddha, — 
women of fine figure, and free from all blemish. And so the 
Future Buddha began to grow, surrounded by an immense 
retinue, and in great splendor. 

How on a certain day the king celebrated the Sowing 
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Festival, as it was called. On that day they used 

the whole city, so that it looked like a palace o£ ' 

and all the slaves and other servants would put 

tunics; and, perfumed and garlanded, they would ass^^’ 

together at the king's palace, where a thousand plows wens 

yoked for the royal plowing. 

On this occasion there were one hundred and 
plows, all save one ornamented with silver, as were also tte 
reins for the oxen and the cross-bars of the plows. But the 
plow that was held by the king was ornamented witli rra 
gold, as also the horns, the reins, and the goads for the^ 
oxen. And the king issued forth with a large retinue, 
taking his son along with him. And in the field where 
the plowing was to be done was a solitary rose-apple tree of 
thick foliage and dense shade. Underneath this tree the 
king had a couch placed for the young prince, and Sfuread 
over his head a canopy that was studded with gold stars ; and' 
he surrounded him with a screen, and appointed those that 
should watch by him; and then, decked with all his orna- 
ments and surrounded by his courtiers, be proceeded to the 
place where they were to plow. On arriving there, the king 
took the gold plow, and the courtiers took the silver plows,— 
one hundred and eight save one, and the farmers the other 
plows ; and then all plowed forward and back. The king 
went from the hither side to the farther side, and from the 
farther side back again ; and the pomp and mag^ficence of 
the festival was at its climax. 

Now the nurses who were sitting about the Future 
Buddha came out from behind the screen to behold, die, 
royal magnificence. And the Future Buddha, looking hithen 
and thither and seeing no one, arose in baste and sat him 
down cross-legged, and mastering his inspirations and his 
expirations, entered on the first trance. The nurses de- 
layed a little, being detained by the abundance of good 
things to eat. And the shadows of the other trees pass^ 
over to the east, but the shadow of the rose-ap]^e tree 
remained steadily circular. Suddenly the nursM 
bered that they had left their young master alone*' and 
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' screen, tibey entered and saw the Future Buddha 

f ibrbssdegged on the couch, and also noticed the mirar 

' w of the shadow. Then they went and announced to the 
’.tong,— 

**Sire, thus and so is the prince sitting ; and the shadows 
of the other trees have passed over to the east, but the 
^ chadow of the rose^pple tree lomains steadily circular.” 

And the king came in haste, and seeing the miracle, he 
aid obeisance to his son, saying, “ This, dear child, is my 
:seoond obeisance.” 

. And thus, in due course, the Future Buddha attained to 
the age of sixteen years. And the king built three palaces for 
ihe Future Buddha, suited to the three seasons, — one of nine 
Stories, another of seven stories, and another of five stories. 
And he provided him with forty thousand dancing girls. 
And the Future Buddha, with his gayly dressed dancers, was 
like a god surrounded by hosts of houris ; and attended by 
musical instruments that sounded of themselves, and in 
3ie enjoyment of great magnificence, he lived, as the seasons 
changed, in each of these three palaces. And the mother of 
Rfiiula was his principal queen. 

Now while he was thus enjoying great splendor, one 
day there arose the following discussion among his rela- 
tives: — 

** Siddhattha is wholly given over to pleasure, and is not 
training himself in any manly art. What could he do if war 
were to occur?” 

The king sent for the Future Buddha, and said, — 

“My child, your relatives are saying that you are not 
training yourself, but are wholly given over to pleasure. 
Now what do you think we had best do?” 

“ Sire, I do not need to train myself. Let the crier go 
ibout the city beating the drum, to announce that I will 
show my proficiency. On the seventh day from now I will 
jdmw my proficiency to my relatives.” 

The king did so. And the Future Buddha assembled to- 
l^itiber bowmen that could shoot like lightning and at a hair’s- 
fireaidth ; and in the midst of the populace, and before his 
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kinsfolk, he exhibited a twelvefold skill, such as 
other bowmen could equal. All of which is to be 
after the manner related in the Sarabhanga 
the assembly of his kinsfolk doubted him no longer;, 


% 6. THE GREAT RETIREMENT. ^ 

Translated from the Introduction to the Jfttaka (LSd*^). 

Now on a certain day the Future Buddha wished to 
go to the park, and told his charioteer to make ready the 
chariot. Accordingly the man brought out a sumptuous and 
elegant chariot, and adorning it richly, he harnessed to it 
four state-horses of the Sindhava breed, as white as the petals 
of the white lotus, and announced to the Future Bud^a 
that everything was ready. And the Future Buddha mounted 
the chariot, which was like to a palace of the gods, and prd^ 
ceeded towards the park. 

“ The time for the enlightenment of prince Siddhattha 
draweth nigh,” thought the gods ; we must show him a 
sign : ” and they changed one of their number into a decrepit 
old man, broken-toothed, gray-haired, crooked and bent of 
body, leaning on a staff, and trembling, and showed him to 
the Future Buddha, but so that only he and the charioteer 
saw him. 

Then said the Future Buddha to the charioteer, in the 
manner related in the Mahapadana, — 

“ Friend, pray, who is this man ? Even his hair is n^* 
like that of other men.” And when he heard the answer^ he 
said, “ Shame on birth, since to every one that is bom old age! , 
must come.” And agitated in heart, he thereupon , 

and ascended his palace. 

“ Why has my son returned so quickly ? askedi the 
king. 

♦‘Sire, he has seen an old man,” was the reply j ^aad 
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'^Owse he has e»en an old man, he is about to retire from 
; ttoirimld.” 

' .wDd fm want to kill me, that you say such things? 
^ ^uicHy get ready some plays to be performed before my 
sim.*' If we can but get him to enjoying pleasure, he will 
^ cease to tbiink of retiring from the world.” Then the king 
ezlmded the guard to half a league in each direction. 

jAgain, on a certain day, as the Future Buddha was going 
4o the park, he saw a diseased man whom the gods had fash- 
ioned; and having again made inquiry, he returned, agitated 
. in heart, and ascended his palace. 

And the king made the same inquiry and gave the same 
orders as before ; and again extending the guard, placed them 
for three quarters of a league around. . 

And again on a certain day, as the Future Buddha was 
going to the park, he saw a dead man whom the gods had 
^uhicmed ; and having again made inquiry, he returned, agi< 
tidied in' heart, and ascended his palace. 

And the king made the same inquiry and gave the same 
orders as before; and again extending the guard, placed 
them for a league around. 

And again on a certain day, as the Future Buddha was 
going to the park, he saw a monk, carefully and decently 
clad, whom the gods had fashioned ; and he asked his char- 
ioteer, “ Pray, who is tliis man ? ” 

Now although there was no Buddha in the world, andi 
the charioteer had no knowledge of either monks or their 
good qualities, yet by the power of the gods he was inspired 
to say, ‘‘Sire, this is one who has retired from the world;” 
"and he thereupon proceeded to sound the praises of retire- 
i mwt from the world. The thought of retiring from the 
world was a pleasing one to the Future Buddha, and this 
! 'Iby be went on until he came to the park. The repeaters of 
the Bl^ha,* however, say that he went to the park after 
. having seen all the Four Signs on one and the same day. 

When he had disported Umself there throughout the day, 

■« i ' 


> SigharNikiya ; see General hitooduction. 
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said had bathed in the royal pleasure-tank, he TOnt' , 

and sat down on the roy^ resting-stone with the • 

adorning himself. Then gathered around him his atfaeaidEuifis ' 
with diverse-colored cloths, many kinds and styles Ilf 
ments, and with garlands, perfumes, and ointments, 
instant the throne on which Sakka was sitting girew^hpt* 
And Sakka, considering who it could be that was desilt)^^^ 
dislodging him, perceived that it was the time of the adorn* 
ment of a Future Buddha. And addressing Vissakamma, h/e^ 
said, — 

“ My good Vissakamma, to-night, in the middle watch, > 
prince Siddhattha will go forth on the Great Retirement^ 
and this is his last adorning of himself. Go to the park, and 
adorn that eminent man with celestial ornaments.” 

“ Very well,” said Vissakamma, in assent; and came on 
the instant, by his superhuman power, into the presence of 
the Future Buddha. And assuming the guise of a barber, ^ 
took from the real barber the turban-cloth, and began to wi^ 
it round the Future Buddha’s head; but as soon as tie 
Future Buddlia felt the touch of his hand, he knew that it 
was no man, but a god. 

Now once round his head took up a thousand cloths, and 
the fold was like to a circlet of precious stones ; the second 
time round took another thousand cloths, and so on, until 
ten times round had taken up ten thousand cloths. Now let 
no one think, How was it possible to use so many cloths 
on one small head ? ” for the very largest of them all had 
only the size of a sama-creeper blossom, and the othera that 
of kutumbaka flowers. Thus the Future Buddha’s head 
resembled a kuyyaka blossom twisted about with lotus^vs 
filaments. 

And having adorned himself with great richness, — 
adepts in different kinds of tabors and tom-toms were show- 
ing their skill, and Brahmans with cries of victory afd joy, 
and bards and poets with propitious words and shoots of 
praise saluted him, — he mounted his superbly decotated 
chariot. * 

At this juncture, Suddhodana the king, having heard ^ ^ 
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of BShula had brought forth a sou, sent a messen* ■ 
, 'Saying, **• Announce the glad news to my son.” 

'. Chi .hearing .'tlra message, the Future Buddha said, ^ An 
imiiedixn^nt [rahula] has been bom; a fetter has been 
■'fean,'-’- 

' .^Wbat did my son say?” questioned the king; and 
whmi be had heard the answer, he said, “ My grandson’s 
nmne shall be prince Bahula from this veiy day.” 

Bat the Future Buddha in bis splendid chariot entered 
the city with a pomp and magnificence of glory that enrap- 
tured all minds. At the same moment Kisa GotamI, a vir- 
gin of the warrior caste, ascended to the roof of her palace, 
and beheld the beauty and majesty of the Future Buddha, as 
be circumambulated the city ; and in her pleasure and satis- 
lScti<m at the sight, she burst forth into this song of joy : — 

271, “ Full happy now that mother is, 

" Full happy now that father is, 

Full happy now that woman is, 

Who owns this lord so glorious I ” 

On hearing this, the Future Buddha thought, “In be- 
holding a handsome figure the heart of a mother attains 
Nirvana, the heart of a father attains Nirvana, the heart of 
a wife attains Nirvana. This is what she says. But wherein 
does Nirvana consist ? ” And to him, whose mind was al- 
ready averse to passion, the answer came : “ When the fire 
of lust is extinct, that is Nirvana; when the fires of hatred 
and infatuation are extinct, that is Nirvana; when pride, 
false belief, and all other passions and torments are extinct, 
that is Nirvana. She has taught me a good lesson. Certainly, 
Nirvana is what I am looking for. It behooves me this very 
day to quit the household life, and to retire from the world in 
i^uest of Nirvana.^ I will send this lady a teacher’s fee.” And 

t The Future Buddha puns upon the word “ happy ” in Kisa Gotanii’s 
veirses. The word in Pali is nihhuta^ and is in form a past passive partici- 
ple of a verb which perhaps does not occur in Pali in any Suite form, but 
:W&uh appears in Sanskrit as nirvr. Now there is a Pali verb of which 
person singular present indicative is nUibilyati, and from this 
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loosening from his neck a pearl necklace wort^ 
thousand pieces of money, he sent it to Kisa 
great was her satisfaction at this, for she thought* 
Siddhattha has fallen in love with me, and has se^t>|ne) !si| 
present.” . ; , 

And the Future Buddha entered his palace in 
dor, and lay on his couch of state. And straightway 
dressed women, skilled in all manner of dance and aong^ and 
beautiful as celestial nymphs, gathered about him with 
kinds of musical instruments, and with dance, soxig, and 
music they endeavored to please him. But the Future. 
Buddha’s aversion to passion did not allow him to take pleas- 
ure in the spectacle, and he fell into a brief slumber* And 
the women, exclaiming, “ He for whose sake we should per- 
form has fallen asleep. Of what use is it to weary oumelves 
any longer? ” threw their various instruments on ^e ground, 
and lay down. And the lamps fed with sweetHsmelling oil 
continued to bum. And the Future Buddha awoke, ^d 
seating himself cross-legged on his couch, perceived these 
women lying asleep, with their musical instruments scattered 
about them on the floor, — some with their bodies wet with 
trickling phlegm and spittle ; some grinding their teeth, and 
muttering and talking in their sleep ; some with their mouths 
open ; and some with their dress fallen apart so as plainly to 

verb is formed the verbal noun nibbana (Sanskrit, Nirvana). NMuia 
is constantly made to do duty as past passive pardclple to this verb, So 
that what would be the true form (nibbata) is never found. The Future 
Buddha therefore puns when he pretends that KisS Gotami-^was uosiug 
nibhuta as the participle of nibbayati, and was urging him to Nirvana, 

The verb nibbayati means “ to be extinguished,” as the flame of a 
candle; and, when used as a metaphysical term, refers to the flies eS. 
lust, desire, etc. And as when fire is extinguished coolness resUks ,(4 ; 
consummation devoutly to be wished in a hot climate like Indii^ tbs /* 
verb acquires the further meaning of <<be assuaged,” become . 

And in Hke manner the verbal noun Nirvana (in PsH niSMnd)^ 
both literally and metaphorically becoming extinguished," comes to 
stand for the summum bonum. 

I add a retranslation of the passage, to show the pumoiig 
ings given by the Future Buddha to the words, mbbutOf and 

Nirvana:— - . 
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; their loatbeome nakedness. This great alteration in 

' ai^eatanee still further increased his aversion for sen* 
snid'|deaBiareSi To him that magnificent apartment, as splen- 
d^ US 1i>e p^ace of Sakka, began to seem like a cemetery 
filled 'vitibi dead bodies impaled and left to rot ; and the three 
moc^ of existence appeared like houses all ablaze. And 
hrMttiiing forth the solemn utterance, “ How oppressive and 
etiflifij^ is it all I.” his mind turned ardently to retiring from 
t^ world. ^ It behooves me to go fdrth on the Great Re- 
tirement this very day,” said he ; and he arose from his couch, 
•l^ ooming near &e door, called out, — 

Who ’s there ? ” 

**Master, it is I, Ghaima,” replied the courtier who had 
been sleeping with his head on the threshold.^ 

wish to go forth on the Great Retirement to-day. 
Saddle a horse for me.” 

“Tes, site.” And taking saddle and bridle with him, the 
courtier started for the stable. There, by the light of lamps 
fed with sweet-smelling oils, he perceived the mighty steed 
Kantiiaka in his pleasant quarters, under a canopy of cloth 
beautified with a pattern of jasmine flowers. “ This is the 

** Nirvana hath that mother gained, 

Nirvana hath that father gained, 

Nirvana hath that woman gained, 

Who owns this lord so glorious ! " 

On bearing this, the Future Buddha thought, In beholding a hand* 
some form the heart of a mother is made happy (nibbdyati)^ the heart of 
a father is^made happy, the heart of a wife is made happy. This is what 
she says. But wherein does happiness (nibhutd) consist?” And to him 
whose mind was already averse to passion, the answer came : “ When 
the fire of lust is assuaged (nibhuta), that is happiness (nibbuta ) ; when 
the fires of hatred and infatuation are assuaged, that is happiness ; when 
false belief, and all other passions and torments are assuaged, that 
happiness. She has taught me a good lesson. Certainly, happine.ss 
f J^ijrt^ana) is what I am looking for. It behooves me this very day to quit 
tie household life and to retire from the world in quest of happiness. 
I will send this lady a teacher’s fee.” 

. * 1 In India it is customary to hang doors at the height of about two 
feeti from the ground for the sake of coolness and ventilation. The thresh 
^ is thus exposed even when the door is shut. 






(me for me to saddle to-day,” thought he ; and 
Kanthaka. xiv-;;''- ■, 

“ He is drawing the girtli very tight,” thought 
whilst he was being saddled ; “ it is not at all as Ota Otibstar 
days, when I am saddled for rides in the park and. ']^:e- 
It must be that to-day my master wishes to issue forth <^iihe 
Great Ketirement.” And in his delight he neighed a., li^id 
neigh. And that neigh would have spread through the 
whole town, had not the gods stopped the sound, and soffeted 
no one to hear it. 

Now the Future Buddha, after he had sent Chanaa cut* 
his errand', thought to himself, will take just one looh at 
my son ; ” and, rising from the couch on which he was sit* 
ting, he went to the suite of apartments occupied by the 
mother of Rahula, and opened the door of her ehsuaber. 
Within the chamber was burning a lamp fed with sweet- 
smelling oil, and the mother of Rahula lay sleeping (m a 
couch strewn deep with jasmine and other flowers, her hsad 
resting on the head of W son. When the Future Buddha 
reached the threshold, he paused, and gazed at the two fnnn 
where he stood. 

“ If I were to raise my wife’s hand from off the child’s 
head, and take him up, she would awake, and thus prevent my 
departure. I will first become a Buddha, and then come back 
and see my son.” So saying, be descended from the palace. 

Now that which is said in the Jataka Commentary, “ At that 
time Rahula was seven days old,” is not found in the other (unu- . 
mentaries. Therefore the account above given is to be accepted. 

When the Future Buddha had thus descended from the 
palace, he came near to his horse, and said, — 

“ My dear Kanthaka, save me now this one night ; attd 
then, when thanks to you 1 have become a Buddha, 1 udU f 
save the world of gods and men.” And thereupon be yau)t^^ 
upon Kanthaka’s back. 

Now Kanthaka was eighteen cubits long from huii^ to 
his tail, and of corresponding height; he was stiotsg ,.ata<|l > 
swift, and white all over like a polished conch-sheiU> 
neighed or stamped, the sound was so loud as to s|ueid' 
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&e whole oily; therefore the gods exerted their 
liower, and muffled the sound of his neighing, so that no one 
habrd k; and at ereiy step he took they placed the pakns of 
tibrnr lands under his feet. 


The Future Buddha rode on the mighly back of the 
, mjj^rfy . steed, made Channa hold on by the tail, and so 
arrived at midnight at the great gate of the city. 

' Kbw the king, in order that the Future Buddha should 
not at any time go out of the cily without his knowledge, 
had caused each of the two leaves of the gate to be made so 
• hf^ayy as to need a thousand men to move it. But the Future 
Buddha had a vigor and a strength that was equal, when 
reckoned in elephant-power, to the strength of ten thousand 
xiiilH<m elephants, and, reckoned in man-power, to the strengih 
of a hrmdred thousand million men. 

**If,” thought he, “ the gate does not open, I will straight- 
way grip taght hold of Kanthaka with my thighs, and, seated 
as X am on Kanthaka’s back, and with Channa holding on 
% the tail, I will leap up and carry them both with me over 
the wall, although its height be eighteen cubits.” 

“ If,” thought Channa, “ the gate is not opened, I will 
place my master on my shoulder, and tucking Kanthaka 
tmder my arm by passing my right hand round him and 
under his belly, I will leap up and carry them both with me 
over the wall.” 

‘*If,” thought Kanthaka, “the gate is not opened, with 
my master seated as he is on my back, and with Channa 
holding on by my tail, I will leap up and carry them both 
with me over the wall.” 

Now if the gate had not opened, verily one or another of 
these three persons would have accomplished that whereof he 
bought ; but the divinity that inhabited the gate opened it 
for them. 

At^ this moment came Mara,^ with the intention of per- 

. ! . * The Baddhists recognize no real deviL Mira, the ruler of the 
MEth Mkd highest hearen of sensual pleasure, approaches the nearest 
to 0!ttr Satan. He stands for the pleasures of sense, and hence is The 
Sttddha^ natural enemy. 
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snading the Future Buddha to turn back; aad 

the air, be said, — • . \ 

“Sir, go not forth! For on the seventh day from. lunr 
the wheel of empire will appear to you, and you 
over the four great continents and their two thousand attaw^ 
ant isles. Sir, turn back ! ” 

“Who are you?” 

“ I am Vasavatti.” ... 

“Mara, I knew that the wheel of empire was on thi| 
point of appearing to me ; but 1 do not wish for sovereignty. 

I am about to cause the ten thousand worlds to thimder . 
my becoming a Buddha.” 

“I shall catch you,” thought Mara, “the very first. tpoo 
you have a lustful, malicious, or unkind thought.” And, 
like an ever-present shadow, he followed after, ever on the 
watch for some slip. 

Thus the Future Buddha, casting away with indiffexenoe 
a universal sovereignty already in his grasp, — spewing it out 
as if it were but phlegm, — departed from the city in great 
splendor on the full-moon day of the month AsaUu,* when 
the moon was in Libra. And when he had gone out frmn 
the city, he became desirous of looking back at it ; but no 
sooner had the thought arisen in his mind, than ibe broad 
earth, seeming to fear lest the Great Being might neglect to 
perform the act of looking back, split and turned round like 
a potter’s wheel.* When the Future Buddha had stood a 
while facing the city and gazing upon it, and bad indicated 
in that place the spot for the “Shrine of the Turning Back of 
Kanthaka,” he turned Kanthaka in the direction in which he 
meant to go, and proceeded on his way in great honor and 
exceeding glory. 

For they say the deities bore sixty thousand torches.!^, 
front of him, and sixty thousand behind him, and .aix^ 

> About the first of July. ** , 

* I think the conception here is that a round portion .of tiiS . earth, 
on irhich the Future Buddha stood, turned aronnd like a tnoctem' ra^! 
road tnm-table, thus detaching itself from the rest and turning tite 
Future Buddha with it. 
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;^oi»Ktid <01 tibe right hand, and sixly thousand on the left 

* hand. Other deities, standing on the rim of tibe world, bore 
torches past all numbering; and still other deities, as well as 
ser^hl^ and birds, accompanied him, and did him homage 
with heavanly perfumes, garlands, sandal-wood powder, and 
ineenssu And the sky was as full of coral flowers as it is of 
pouring water at the height of the rainy season. Celestial 
ohcumses were heard; and on every side bands of music 
played, some of eight instruments, and some of sixty, — 
sixty-eight hundred thousand instruments in all. It was 

• as when the storm-clouds thunder on the sea, or when the 
ocean roars against the Yugandhaia rocks. 

Advancing in this glory, the Future Buddha in one night 
jtaSsed through three kingdoms, and at the end of thirty 
leagfttes he came to the river named Anoma. 

But was this as far as the horse could go? Certainly not. 
For he was able to travel round the world from end to end, 
as it were round the rim of a wheel lying on its hub, and yet 
get back before breakfast and eat the food prepared for him. 
But on this occasion the fragrant garlands and other offer* 
ings which the gods and the serpents and the birds threw 
down upon him firom the sky buried him up to his haunches ; 
and as he was obliged to drag his body and cut his way 
through the tangled mass, he was greatly delayed. Hence 
it was that he went only thirty leagues. 

And the Future Buddha, stopping on the riveivbank, said 
to Channa, — 

“What is the name of this river? ” 

“Sire, its name is Anoma [Illustrious].” 

“ And my retirement from the world shall also be called 
Anoma,” replied the Future Buddha. Saying this, he gave 
the sigAal to his horse with his heel ; and the horse sprang 
over &e river, which had a breadth of eight usabhas,^ and 
landed on the opposite bank. And the Future Buddha, dis- 
-^pounting and standing on the s^dy beach that stretched 
i^ay like a sheet of silver, said to Channa, — 

1 An aasbha is 140 caMts. 

S 
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My good Channa, take these ornaments and 
and go home. I am about to retire from the world/* 

Sire, I also will retire from the world.” 

Three times the Future Buddha refused him, saying^ ^It 
is not for you to retire from the world. Go no'w 1 ” aiid 
made him take the ornaments and Kanthaka. 

Next he thought, These locks of mine are not suited to 
a monk ; but there is no one fit to cut the hair of a Futuice 
Buddha. Therefore I will cut them off myself with mjr 
sword.” And grasping a simitar with hiS right hand, he 
seized his top-knot with his left hand, and cut it off, tc^fether ' 
with the diadem. His hair thus became two finger-breadths 
in length, and curling to the right, lay close to lus head. 
long as he lived it remained of that length, and the beard 
was proportionate. And never again did he have to cut 
either hair or beard. 

Then the Future Buddha seized hold of his top-knot and 
diadem, and threw them into the air, saying, — 

‘‘ If 1 am to become a Buddha, let them stay in the sky ; 
but if not, let them fall to the ground.” 

The top-knot and jewelled turban mounted for a distance 
of a league into the air, and there came to a stop« And 
Sakka, the king of the gods, perceiving them with his divine 
eye, received them in an appropriate jewelled casket, and 
established it in the Heaven of the Thirty-three as t&e 
‘‘Shrine of the Diadem.” 

272. “ His hair he cut, so sweet with many pleasant scents, 

This Chief of Men, and high impelled it towards the sky; 
And there god Vasava, the god with thousand eyes, 

In golden casket caught it, bowing low his head.” 

Again the Future Buddha thought, “ These garments of 
mine, made of Benares cloth, are not suited to a monk;” 

Now the Maha-Brahma god, GhatikSra, who had been A ^ 
friend of his in the time of the Buddha Kassapa, and who^ 
affection for him had not grown old in the mtervjjd 
since that Buddha, thought to himself, — 

“To-day my friend has gone forth on the Ote^/I&etir^ 
ment. I will bring him the requisites of a monk/* 
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' r;n ‘' - 'v" . 

. • .273. BoIwb, three in all, the bowl for alms, 

» The razor, needle, and the belt. 

And water-strainer, — jnst these e^ht 
Are needed by th’ ecstatic monk.” 

TuMng tibs above eight requisites of a monh, he gave them 
to him. 

When the Future Buddlia had put on this most excellent 
vestmf^ the symbol of saintship and of retirement from the 
world, he dismissed Channa, saying, — 

“ Channa, go tell my father and my mother from me that 
Tam well.” 

And Chaima did obeisance to the Future Buddha; and 
keeping his right side towards him, jre departed. 

But Kanthaka, who had stood listening to the Future 
Buddha while he was conferring with Channa, was unable to 
i)ear his grief at the thought, “ 1 shall never see my master 
any more.” And as he passed out of sight, his heart burst, 
and he died, and was reborn in the Heaven of the Thirty- 
three as the god Kanthaka. 

At first the grief of Chaima had been but single ; but 
now he was oppressed with a second sorrow in the death of 
S^thaka, and came weeping and wailing to the city. 


§7. THE GREAT STRUGGLE. 

Translated from the Introduction to the JitiAa (i.65*). 

Nov the Future Buddha, having thus retired from the 
world, — in that place there was a mango-grove named Anu- 
jnya, and. here he first spent a week in the joy of having 
retired from the world, — in one day went on foot to Rajagaha, 
distanoe of thirty leagues, and entering the city, he begged 
for. food from house to house without passing any by. By the 
beauty of the Future Buddha, the whole city was thrown into 
a ^tnmotion, like that into which Rajagaha was thrown by 
tibe entrance of DhanapSlaka, or like that into which the 
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heavenly city was thrown by the entrance of the chief of ' the 
Titans. ' , ' 

Then ran the king’s men to the palace, and mide ui* 
nouncement, — 

“ Sire, there is a being of such and such appeatazioe geh^ 
about the city begging for food. Whether he be a god, or i 
man, or a serpent, or a bird, we do not know.” ' 

Then the king, standing on the roof of his pahtbe^ and 
thence beholding the Great Being, became amaascd and 
astonished, and commanded his men, — ' 

“ Look ye now ! Go and investigate this 1 If this pw* 
son be not a man, he will vanish from sight as soon as 
leaves the city; if, namely, he be a god, he will depart byway 
of the air ; if a serpent, he will sink into the ground. Bat if 
he be a human being, he will eat the food he has obtained in 
alms.'” 

Now the Great Being, after collecting a number of scraps, 
sufficient, as he judged, for his sustenance, left the city by 
the same gate he had entered, and sitting down with his &oe 
to the east, in the shade of Pandava rock, he attempted to 
eat his meal. But his stomach turned, and he felt as if his 
inwards were on the point of coming out by his mouth. 
Thereupon, in the midst of his distress at that rephlsive food, 
— for in that existence he had never before so much as seen 
such fare, — he began to admonish himself, saying, *‘Siddhat* 
tha, although you were bom into a family having jdenty to 
eat and drink, into a station in life where you lived on fra* 
grant third season’s rice ^ with various sauces of the finest 
flavors, yet when you saw a monk clad in garments taken 
from the rubbish heap, you exclaimed, ‘ Oh, when shall I be 
like him, and eat food which I have begged? Will that tinm 
ever come ? ’ And then you retired from the world. And 

* A garment new, a new-built house, 

A new umbrella, and a bride, — ,, "• ' 

The new is good ; but long-kept rioe 
And long-kept senrants men do praise. 

' t‘ 

From the Sanskrit of the NUtpradipa, 15, as given by Bbhtliiigk 
Indiiche SprUcht, 3410. I 
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!tbflt you have your wish, and have renounced all, what, 
*{H(ay, is this you are doing ? ” When he had thus admonished 
himself, his disgust subsided, and he ate his meal. 

Then the king’s men went and announced to the king 
^hat they had seen. And the king, on hearing the report of 
&e. messengers, issued hastily from the city, and approaching 
the Future Buddha, and being pleased with his deportment, 
he. tendered him all his kingly glory. 

** Great king,” replied the Future Buddha, “ 1 do not seek 
for the gratification of my senses or my passions, but have 
retired from the world for the sake of the supreme and abso- 
lute enlightenment.” 

“Verily,” said the king, when his repeated offers had all 
been refused, “ you are sure to become* a Buddha ; but when 
that lumpens, your first jovirney must be to my kingdom.” 

The above is an abridgment, but the full account, begin- 
ning with ihe lines, — 

« I aing the i^an of insight keen. 

And his retirement from the world,” 

can be found by referring to the “ Discourse on Retirement 
from the World,” and its commentary. 

Then the Future Buddha, having made the king the 
required promise, proceeded on his way ; and coming to Alara 
KSlSma and Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, he acquired from 
them the eight stages of meditation. But becoming con- 
vinced that they did not lead to enlightenment,^ he ceased to 
practise them. And being desirous of making the Great 
Struggle, BO as to show the world of gods and men lus 
fortitude and heroism, he went to Uruvela, and saying, 
“ Truly, delightful is this spot,” he there took up his abode, 
and. began the Great Struggle. 

And those five persons, Koiic^Sa and the others,^ who 
itince their retirement from the world, were wandering about 
for alms through villages, market-towns, and royal cities, 
heifi met with the Future Buddha. And during the six 


1 See pa|;e 8 S84-8. 
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years of the Grreat Struggle, they swept his oell, aft 

manner of service for him, and kept constantly at hfa 
and call, all the time saying, Now he will become a 
now he will become a Buddha.” 

And the Future Buddha, thinking, “ I will cany anabC' 
ity to the uttermost,” tried various plans, such as living on 
sesamum seed or on one grain of rice a day, and even ceased 
taking nourishment altogether, and moreover rebuffed . the 
gods when they came and attempted to infuse nourisluttent 
through the pores of his skin. By this lack of nourishment 
his body became emaciated to the last degree, and lost itsi 
golden color, and became black, and his thirty-two physical 
characteristics as a great being became obscured. Now, one 
day, as he was deep in a trance of suppressed breathing, he 
was attacked by violent pains, and fell senseless to the 
ground, at one end of his walking-place. 

And certain of the deities said, ‘‘The monk Gotamals 
dead ; ” but others said, “ This is a practice of the saints.” 
Then those who thought he was dead went to king Suddho- 
dana, and announced to him that his son was dead. 

“ Did he die after becoming a Buddha, or before ? ” asked 
the king. 

“ He was unable to become a Buddha, but in making the 
Struggle, he fell to the ground and died.” 

When the king heard this, he refused to credit it, saying, 
“ I do not believe it. Death cannot come to my son before 
he attains to enlightenment.” 

But why would not the king believe it ? Because the 
miracles he had seen, — the first when the ascetic KSladevala 
had been compelled to do homage to the Future Buddha, and 
the other which happened to the rose-apple tree. 

But the Future Buddha recovering his consciousness, wad 
standing up, the deities went a second time to the k^g, and 
told him that his son was well again. 

Said the king, “ I knew that my son could not have 
died.” 

Now the six years which the Great Being thus 
austerities were like time spent in endearoring to tie tito ah . 
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i ImotB. And coming to the decision, ‘‘ These austerities 
- ^liiei'not the way to enlightenment,” he went begging through 
l/^lligea mid market-towns for ordinary material food, and 
li^d upon it. And his thirty>two physical characteristics as 
a great being again appeared, and the color of his body 
became like unto gold. 

Then the band of five priests thought, ‘*It is now six 
years tbat tiiis man has been performing austerities without 
being able to attain to omniscience. And how much less can 
he be expected to do so in futuic, now that he has again taken 
46 ordinary material food begged from town to town ! He 
has become luxurious, and given up the Struggle. For us to 
look for any benefit to come frcm that quarter would be as 
reasonable as if a man were to imagine he could bathe his 
Imad in a dew-drop. We will have nothing more to do with 
him.” With that they took their bowls and robes, and left 
the Great Being, and going eighteen leagues off, entered 
Ldpatana. 


§8. THE ATTAINMENT OF BUDDHASfflP. 

Translated from the Introdaction to the Jataka (i.dS**). 

Now at that time there lived in Uruvela a girl named 
SujatS, who had been born in the family of the householder 
piftnBni, in General’s Town. On reaching maturify she made 
a prayer to a certain banyan-tree, saying, “ If I get a hus- 
band of equal rank with myself, and my first-bom is a son, 
I will make a yearly offering to you of the value of a hun- 
dred thousand pieces of money.” And her prayer had been 
suecessfoL 

And wishing to make her offering on the day of full 
moon of the month Visakha, full six years after the Great 
Being commenced his austerities, she first pastured a thou- 
sand cows in Lattbimadhu Wood, and fed their milk to five 
hnhdicd cows, and the milk of these five hundred cows to 
<jwi 6 ' hundred and fifty, and so on down to feeding the milk 
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of sixteen cows to eight. This “ working the millt % ^4 
in,” as it is called, was done to increase the thickp^ and' 
the sweetness and the strength-giving propeitira of the aartk- 
And when it came to be the full-moon day of Vis&khft« 
resolved to make her offering, and rose up early in the mov- 
ing, just when night was breaking into day, and gave oaninh 
to milk the eight cows. The calves had not come at the 
teats of the cows ; yet as soon as new pails were put tmdi^ 
the udders, the milk flowed in streams of its own aooord. 
When she saw this miracle, Sujata took the milk with her 
own liands and placed it in a new vessel, and herself made % 
fire and began to cook it. While the milk-rice was ooddai^ 
immense bubbles arose, and turning to the right, went round 
together ; but not a single drop ran over the edge, and not a 
particle of smoke went up from the fireplace. On this occa- 
sion the four guardian angels were present, and stood guard 
over the fireplace ; Maha-Brahma bore aloft the canopy of 
state, and Sakka raked the fire-brands together and made the 
fire blaze up brightly. And just as a man crushes honey out 
of a honey-comb that has formed around a stick, so the 
deities by their superhuman power collected an amount of 
vital sap sufficient for the sustenance of die gods and inen of 
all the four great continents and their two thousand attendant 
isles, and infused it into the milk-rice. At other times, to be 
sure, the deities infuse this sap into each mouthful ; but on 
the day of the attainment of the Buddhaship, and on the 
day of decease, they place it in the kettle itself. 

When Sujata had seen so many miracles appear to her in 
one day, she said to her slave-girl Punni, — 

“ Punna, dear girl, the deity is very graciously disposed 
to us to-day. I have never before seen so many marvellous 
tilings happen in so short a time. Run quickly, and got 
everj'thing ready at the holy place.” 

“Yes, my lady,” replied the slave-girl, and ran in gresi 
haste to the foot of the tree. 

Now that night the Future Buddha had five great dreamsi 
and on considering their meaning reached diei conchtshm* 
“Without doubt I shall become a Buddha thik very 
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night was over, and he had cared for his per- 
he came early in the morning to that tree, to await the 
hcHir to go begging. And when he sat down he illumined 
ihf! 'whole tree with his radiance. 

, ^hen came PunnS, and saw the Future Buddha sitting at 
^he foot of the tree, contemplating the eastern quarter of the 
world. And when she beheld the radiance from his body 
lij^ng up the whole tree with a golden color, she became 
greatly excited, saying to herself, “ Our deity, methinks, has 
eome do^ from the tree to-day, and has seated himself, 
^ready .to receive our offering in j.ieraon.” And she ran in 
{^eat haste, and told Sujata of the matter. 

When Sujata heard this news, she was overjoyed; and 
saying, “From this day forth be to me in the room of an 
eldest daughter,” she decked Punna with all the ornaments 
iq^ropriate to that position. And since a Future Buddha 
on the day he attains the Buddhaship must needs receive a 
golden dish worth a hundred thousand pieces of money, 
therefore the idea occurred to her of putting the milk-rice in 
a golden dish. And bringing out a golden dish that was 
worth a hundred thousand, she took up the cooking-vessel 
and began , to pour out the milk-rice. All the milk-rice 
rolled off like water from a lotus-leaf, and exactly filled the 
dish. Then, covering the dish with another, which was also 
made of gold, and wrapping it in a cloth, she adorned herself 
in all her ornaments, and with the dish on her head proceeded 
in state to the foot of the banyan-tree. As soon as she caught 
sight of the Future Buddha she was exceedingly overjoyed, 
supposing him to be the tree-god ; and as she advanced she kept 
constantly bowing. And taking the pot from hei- head, she 
uncovered it, and with some flower-scented watei in a golden 
vase, drew near and took up a iMjsition close to the Future 
Buddha. The earthenware bowl which the Future Buddha 
had kept so long, and which had been given him by Ghatikara, 
the MaharBrahma god, at that instant disappeared; and 

Future Buddha, stretching out his right hand in an 
9ttei9pt to find his bowl, grasped the vase of water. Next 
SujStfi placed the dish of milk-rice in the hand of the Great 
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Being. Then the Great Being looked at 
perceived that he was a holy man, and dii 
said, — 

Lord, accept my donation, and go whithersoever , it 
seemeth to you good.’’ And adding, ^^May your 
prosper like mine own,” she departed, caring no more fcir tier 
golden dish worth a hundred thousand pieces of money 
if it had been a dead leaf. 

The Future Buddha rose from his seat and walked rotmd 
the tree with his right side towards it ; and taking the dish^ 
he proceeded to the banks of the Nerahjara and deseeded, 
into its waters, just as many thousands of Future BuddhftB 
before him had descended on the day of their complete 
enlightenment. — The spot where he bathed is now a place 
of pilgrimage named Suppatitthita, and here he deposited the 
dish on the bank before descending into the water. — After 
bathing he dressed himself in that garb of saintship which 
had been the dress of many hundreds of thousands of Future 
Buddhas before him ; and sitting down with his face to the 
east, he made the whole of the thick, sweet milk-rice into 
forty-nine pellets of the size of the fruit of the single-seeded 
palmyra-tree, and ate it. And he took no further nourish- 
ment until the end of the seven weeks, or forty-nine days, 
wliich he spent on the throne of wisdom after he had become 
a Buddha. During all that time he had no other nourish- 
ment; he neither batJied, nor rinsed his mouth, nor did he 
ease himself ; but was wholly taken up by the delights of 
the Trances, of the Paths, and of the Fruits. 

Now when he had consumed the milk-rice, he took the 
golden dish ; and saying, “-If I am to succeed in becoming a 
Buddha to-day, let tliis dish go iipnstream; but if not, let it 
go down-stream,” he tlirew it into the water. And it swam, 
cleaving the stream, until it came to the middle of the river 
and then, like a fleet horse, it ran up-stream for a dis^oe df 
eighty cubits, keeping all the while in the middle of 
stream. Then it dived into a whirlpool and went to , 

ace of the black snake-king, and hit, “ click ! click ! ” agdi&et 
the dishes that had been used by the last three Buddhas, aiid 
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. place at the end of the row. When the Uaok snake* 

.• l^oig h^i^ tte ndse, he exclaimed, — 

“ Bat yesterday a Buddha lived, 

And now another has been bom.” ^ 

. 

and so (m, throngh several hundred laudatory verses. As a 
matter of only yesterday and to-day did the times of the 
snako-king’s appearance above ground seem to him ; and his 
body at such times towered up into the sky to a height of 
one and three quartets leagues. 

Then the Future Buddha took bis noonday rest on the 
hanks of the river, in a grove of sal-trees in full bloom. 
And at nightfall, at the time the flowers droop on their 
stalks, he rose up, like a lion when He bestirs himself, and 
went towards the Bo-tree, along a road which the gods had 
decked, and which was eight usabhas wide. 

The snakes, the fairies, the birds, and other classes of 
beings did him homage with celestial perfumes, flowers, and 
other offerings, and celestial choruses poured forth heavenly 
music; so that the ten thousand worlds were filled with these 
perfumes, garlands, and shouts of acclaim. 

Just then there came from the opposite direction a grass- 
cutter named Sotthiya, and he was carrying grass. And 
when he saw the Great Being, that he was a holy man, he 
gave him eight handfuls of grass. The Future Buddha took 
the grass, and ascending the throne of wisdom, stood on the 
southern side and faced the north. Instantly the southern 
ba-lf of the world sank, until it seemed to touch the Avici hell, 
while the northern half rose to the highest of the heavens. 

M Methinks,” said the Future Buddha, “ this cannot be 
the place for the attainment of the supreme wisdom ; ” and 
walking round the tree with his right side towards it, he 
came to the western side and faced the east. Then the 
western half of the world sank, until it seemed to touch 
& Avici hell, while the eastern half rose to the highest of 
^ heavens. Wherever, indeed, he stood, the broad earth rose 
Aoild felh 08 though it had been a huge cart-wheel lying on its 
and some one were treading on the rim. 
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“ Methinks,’’ said the Future Buddha, 
be the place for the attainment of supreme wisdina;**' ji^ • 
walking round the tree with his right side towarcb ify he 
came to. the noitliem side and faced the south. Iliea titte 
northern half of the world sank, until it seemed to towdl^. 
the Avici hell, while the southern half rose to die highest of 
the heavens. 

“ Methinks,” said the Future Buddha, ** this also cannot 
be the place for the attainment of supreme wisdom ; ” 
walking round the tree with his right side towards it, he 
came to the eastern side and faced the west. Now it is on > 
the eastern side of their Bo>trees that all The Buddhas have 
sat cross-legged, and that side neither trembles nor qoak^. 

Then the Great Being, saying to himself, “ This is the 
immovable spot ou wliich all The Buddhas have planted 
themselves ! This is the place for destroying passion’s net! ” 
took hold of his handful of grass by one end, and shook it 
out there. And straightway the blades of grass formed them- 
selves into a seat fourteen cubits long, of such symmetry of 
shape as not even the most skilful painter or carver could 
design. 

Then the Future Buddha turned his back to the trunk of 
the Bo-tree and faced the east. And making the mi^ty 
resolution, “ Let my skin, and sinews, and bones become dry, 
and welcome ! and let all the flesh and blood in my body dry 
up ! but never from this seat will I stir, until I have attained 
the supreme and absolute wisdom ! ” he sat himself down 
cross-legged in an unconquerable position, from which not 
even the descent of a hundred thunder-bolts at once could 
have dislodged him. 

At this point the god Mara, exclaiming, “Prince Sid- 
dhattha is desirous of passing beyond my control, but I will 
never allow it ! ” went and announced the news to his army, 
and sounding the Mara war-cry, drew out for battle. Now 
Mara’s army extended in front of him for twelve losgtt^ 
and to the right and to the left for twelve leagues, and. in tlie 
fear as far as to the confines of the world, and it Whs hme' 
leagues high. And when it shouted, it made an earihquak^ 
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: i^oAFing wd*tumbling over a space of a thousand leagues 

• the' god Mara, mounting his elephant, which was a hun* 
4red and fifty leagues high, and had the name ‘‘ Girded-with- 
mountains,*’ caused a thousand arms to appear on his body, 
imd with these he grasped a variety of weapons. Also in the 
remainder of that army, no two persons carried the same 
weapon; and diverse also in their appearances and counte- 
nances, the host swept on like a flood to overwhelm the 
Great Being. 

Now deities throughout the ten thousand worlds were 
. busy singing the praises of the Great Being. Sakka, the 
king of the gods, was blowing the conch-shell Vijajoittara. 
(^This conch, they say, was a hundred and twenty cubits 
long, and when once it had been filled with wind, it would 
sound for four months before it stopped.) The great black 
snake-king ^sang more than a hundred laudatory verses. And 
Maha-Brahma stood holding aloft the white umbrella. But 
as MSra’s army gradually drew near to the throne of wisdom, 
not one of these gods was able to stand his ground, but each 
fled straight before him. The black snake-king dived into 
the ground, and coming to the snake-abode, Mahjerika, which 
was five hundred leagues in extent, he covered his face wdth 
both hands and lay down. Sakka slung liis conch-shell Vija- 
yuttara over his back, and took up his position on the rim of 
the world. Maha-Brahma left the white umbrella at the end 
of tlie world, and fled to his Brahiiui-abode. Not a single 
deity was able to stand his ground, and the Great Being was 
left sitting alone. 

Then said Mai'a to his followers, — 

“ My friends, Siddhattha, the son of Suddhodana, is fai* 
greater than any other man, and we shall never be able to 
fight him in front. We will attack him from lieliind.” 

All the gods had now disappeared, and the Great Being 
looked around on thi*ee sides, and said to himself, ‘‘ There is 
no one here.” Then looking to the north, he perceived 
Mfira’s army coming on like a flood, and said, — 

*^ , ^Here is this multitude exerting all their strength and 
power against me alone. My mother and father are not here, 
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nor my brother, nor any other relative. But I b»iw 
Ten Perfections, like old retainers long cherished 
It therefore behooves me to make the Ten Perfecti^ mgr 
shield and my sword, and to strike a blow with theih 
shall destroy this strong array.” And he remained 
and reflected on the Ten Perfections. 

Thereupon* the god Mara caused a whirlwind, thinking, 
“By this will I drive away Siddhattha.” Straightway 
east wind and all the other different winds began to Uow$ 
but although these winds could have tom their way through ' 
mountain-peaks half a league, or two leagues, or three leagues < 
high, or have uprooted forest-shrubs and trees, or have re*^’ 
duced to powder and scattered in all directions, villages wad 
towns, yet when they reached the Future Buddha, such waa 
the energy of the Great Being’s merit, they lost all power 
and were not able to cause so much as a fluttering of fhe 
edge of liis priestly robe. 

Then he caused a great rain-storm, saying, “ With, water 
will I overwhelm and drown him.” And through his mighty 
power, clouds of a hundred strata, and clouds of a thousand 
strata arose, and also the other different kinds. And these 
rained down, imtil the earth became gullied by the torrmits 
of water which fell, and until the floods had risen over the 
tops of every forest-tree. But on coming to the Great Being, 
this mighty inundation was not able to wet his priestly robes 
as much as a dew-drop would have done. 

Then he caused a shower of rocks, in which immense 
mountain-peaks flew smoking and flaming through ^ sky. 
But on reaching the Future Buddha they became celestial 
bouquets of flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of weapons, in which sin^e* 
edged, and double-edged swords, spears, and arrowB flew, 
smoking and flaming through the sky. But on reaching the' 
Future Buddlia they became celestial flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of live coals, in which live ooals 
as red as kimsuka flowers flew through the sky. But they 
scattered themselves at the Future Buddha’s feet as aihBOlt^ir 
of celestial flowers. 
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; ^en he caused a shower of hot ashes, in which ashes that 
.^bwed like 6re flew through the sky. But they fell at the 
Future Buddha’s feet as sandal-wood powder. 

Then he caused a shower of sand, in which very fine sand 
flew smoking and flaming through the sky. But it fell at the 
Future Buddha’s feet as celestial flowers. 

Then he caused a shower of mud, in which mud flew 
smpking md flaming through the sky. But it fell at the 
Future Buddha’s feet as celestial ointment. 

Then he caused a darkness, thinking, “ By this will I 
frighten Siddhattha, and drive him away.” And the dark- 
ness became fourfold, and very dense. But on reaching the 
Future Buddha it disappeared like darkness before the light 
oi the sun. 

Mara, being thus unable with these nine storms of wind, 
tain, rocks, weapons, live coals, hot ashes, sand, mud, and 
darkness, to drive away the Future Buddha, gave command 
to his followers, “Look ye now! Why stand ye still? 
Seize, kill, drive away this prince ! ” And, aiming himself 
with a discus, and seated upon the shoulders of the elephant 
“ Girded-with-mountains,” he drew near the Future Buddha, 
and said, — 

“ Siddhattha, arise from this seat ! It does not belong to 
you, but to me.” 

When the Great Being heard this he said, — 

“ Mara, you have not fulfilled the Ten Perfections in any 
of their three grades ; nor have you made the five great dona- 
tions ; ^ nor have you striven for knowledge, nor for the wel- 
fare of the world, nor for enlightenment. This seat does not 
belong to you, but to me.” 

Unable to restrain his fury, the enraged Mara now hurled 
his discus. But the Great Being reflected on the Ten Per- 
fections, and the discus changed into a canopy of flowers, 

! These are the five donations j^eat : 

■ " The gift of treasure, gift of child, ^ 

The gift of wife, of royal rule, 

, Aad last, the gift of life and limb. 

I^omUis A.bhidhSnappadiptkdf 421 . 
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and remained suspended over his head» Yet they 
this keen-edged discus, when at other times MSra 
in anger, would cut through solid stone pillars as if 
been the tips of bamboo shoots. But on this oocasioni it 
became a canopy of flowers. Then the followers of 
began hurling immense mountain-crags, saying, “ This wiU 
make hiTYi get up from liis seat and flee.’’ But the Gtoet 
Being kept his thoughts on the Ten Perfections, and 1^ 
crags also became wreaths of flowers, and then fell to the' 
ground. 

Now the gods meanwhile were standing on the rim of , 
the world, and craning their necks to look, saying, — • 

“ Ah, woe the day ! The handsome form of pi^ce 
Siddhattha will surely be destroyed! What will he do to 
save himself?” 

Then the Great Being, after his assertion that the seat^ 
which Future Buddhas had always used on the day of their 
complete enlightenment belonged to him, continued, and 
said, — 

“ Mara, who is witness to your having given donations ? ” 

Said Mara, All these, as many as you see here, are my 
witnesses ; ” and he stretched out his hand in the directicm of 
his army. And instantly from Mara’s army came a roar, “ I 
am his witness ! I am his witness I ” which was like to the 
roar of an earthquake. 

Then said Mara to the Great Being, — 

“Siddhattha, who is witness to your having given 
donations ? ” 

“Your witnesses,” replied the Great Being, “are animate 
beings, and I have no animate witnesses i)resent. However, 
not to mention the donations which I gave in other exist- 
ences, the great seven-hundred-fold donation which I gave in; 
my Vessantara existence shall now be testified to by the solid 
earth, inanimate though she be.” And drawing fortih his 
right hand from beneath his priestly robe, he stretched it out 
towards the mighty earth, and said, “ Are you witness^ car aie 
you. not, to my having given a great seven-hund^-lold 
donation in my Vessantara existence?” 
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th(& mighty earth thundered, “I bear you witness*! ” 

» iiHith a hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand roars, as if 
io oveiwrhelm the army of Mara. 

^ Now while the Great Being was thus calling to mind the 
donation he gave in his Vessantara existence, and saying to 
himself, Siddhattha, that was a great and excellent dona- 
tion which you gave,” the hundred-and-fifty-league-high ele- 
phant Girded-with-mountaiM ” fell upon his knees before 
the Great Being. And the followers of M^a fled away in 
all directions. No two went the same way, but leaving their 
, l^ad-omaments and their cloaks behind, they fled straight 
before them. 

Then the hosts of the gods, when they saw the army of 
Mira flee, cried out, “ Mara is defeated ! Prince Siddhattha 
has conquered ! Let us go celebrate the victory I ” And the 
snakes egging on the snakes, the birds the birds, the deities 
the deities, and the Brahma-angels the Brahma-angels, they 
came with perfumes, garlands, and other offerings in their 
hands to the Great Being on the throne of wisdom. And as 
they came, — 

274. The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won ! 

The Wicked One, the Slayer., hath defeated been ! '' 

Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 

The bands of snakes their songs of victory for the Sage ; 

275. The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won ! 

The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been ! ” 

Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The flocks of birds their songs of victory for the Sage ; 

276. “ The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won ! 

The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been ! ” 

Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The bands of gods their songs of victory for the Sage ; 

277. ‘‘ The victory now hath this illustrious Buddha won 1 
The Wicked One, the Slayer, hath defeated been ! ” 

^ Thus round the throne of wisdom shouted joyously 
The Brahma-angels songs of victory for the Saint. 

6 
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And the remaining deities, also, throughout , 
thousand worlds, made offerings of garlands, pai£aaai(^'UM ' 
ointments, and in many a hymn extolled him. 

It was before the sun had set that the Great Being Iflmn 
vanquished the army of Mara. And then, while the Bo^roe 
in homage rained red, coral-like sprigs upon his priestly robes, 
he acquired in the first watch of the night the knowlef^ ol 
previous existences ; in the middle watch of the n^ht, the 
divine eye ; and in the last Avatch of the night, his intellecst. 
fathomed Dependent Origination. 

Now while he was musing on the twelve terms of Depend* . 
ent Origination, forwai^ls and backwards, round and back 
again, the ten thousand worlds quaked twelve times, as far 
as to their ocean boundaries. And when the Great Being, 
at the dawning of the day, had thus made the ten thousand 
worlds thunder with liis attainment of omniscience, all these, 
worlds became most gloriously adorned. Flags and banners 
erected on the eastern rim of tlie world let their streamers fly 
to the western rim of the world ; likewise those erected on 
the western rim of the world, to the eastern rim of the world; 
those erected on the northern rim of the world, to the south- 
ern rim of the world ; and those erected on the southern rim 
of the world, to the northern rim of the world ; whfle those 
erected on the level of the earth let theirs fly until they beat 
against the Brahma-world; and those of the Brahma-world 
let theirs hang down to the level of the earth. Throughout 
the ten thousand worlds the flowering trees bloomed; fbe 
fruit trees were weighted down by their burden of fruit; 
trunk-lotuses bloomed on the trunks of trees; branch- 
lotuses on the branches of trees ; vine-lotuses on the vines ; 
hanging-lotuses in the sky ; and stalk-lotuses burst fhrou|^ 
the rocks and came up by sevens. The system of ten 
thousand worlds was like a l^uquet of flowers sent whirlmg 
through the air, or like a thick carpet of flowers ; in the . ; 
intermundaue spaces the eight-thousand-league-long ;heUi^ 
which not even the light of seven suns had fonnedyheMU 
able to illumine, were now flooded with xadianee.f 1h« 
eighty-fouivthousand-league-deep ocean became swuet ,to the 
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teste ; tee rivers checked teeir flowing ; tee blind born birte 
•received teeir sight ; the deaf from l^h teeir hearing; tee 
cripples from birte tee use of their limbs; and tee bonds 
afid fettms of captives broke and fell off. 

' ’’When thus he had attained to omniscience, and -was tee 
centre of such unparalleled glory and homage, and so many 
prodigiw were happening about him; he breathed forth that 
g(demn utterance which has never been omitted by any of 
The Buddhas: — 

. 278. “ Through birth and rebiilh’s endless round, 

Seeking in vain, I hastened on. 

To find who framed this edifice. 

What misery ! — birth inces^ntly ! 

279. “ O builder ! I 've discovered thee 1 
. This fabric thou shalt ne’er rebuild I 
Thy rafters all are broken now. 

And pointed roof demolished lies ! 

This mind has demolition reached. 

And seen the last of all desire ! ” 

The period of time, therefore, from the existence in the 
Tusita Heaven to this attainment of omniscience on the 
throne of vrisdom, constitutes the Intermediate Epoch. 


19. FIRST EVENTS AFTER THE ATTAINMENT OF 
BUDDHASHIP. 

Tianristed from tiie MahS-Vaggs, and constituting the opening sections 
Hail to that Blessed One, that Saint, and Supreme Buddha! 

. . At that time Ihe Buddha, The Blessed One, was dwelling 
st Hmve^ at tee foot of the Bo-tree on the banks of the 
river Nerafijai^ having just attained the Buddhaship. Then 
^KSe Blessed One sat cross-legged for seven days together at 
te# loob of tee Bo-tree experiencing the bliss of emancipation. 
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Then The Blessed One, during the first -wabek' <A 
night, thought over Dependent Origination both fitfirasd end < 
back : — 

On ignorance depends kanna; 

On karma depends consciousness ; 

On consciousness depend name and form ; 

On name and form depend the six organs of sense; 

On the six organs of sense depends contact ; 

On contact depends sensation ; 

On sensation depends desire ; 

On desire depends attachment; 

On attachment depends existence ; 

On existence depends birth ; 

On birth depend old age and death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair. 

Thus does this entire aggregation of misery arise. But on 
the complete fading out and cessation of ^orance ceasw 
karma; on the cessation of karma ceases consciousness; on 
the cessation of consciousness cease name and form ; on the 
cessation of name and form cease the six organs of sense ; on 
the cessation of the six organs of sense ceases contact ; on the 
cessation of contact ceases sensation ; on the cessation of sen- 
sation ceases desire ; on the cessation of desire ceases attach- 
ment; on the cessation of attachment ceases existence; on 
the cessation of existence ceases birth; on the cessation ctf 
birth cease old age and death, sorrow, lamentation, tnisety, 
grief, and despair. Thus does this entire aggregation of 
misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occanon* 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

“ When to the strenuous, meditative Brahman 
There come to light the elements of being. 

Then vanish all bis doubts and eager questhms, 

What time he knows The Eleuenis have CansMI.* 

Then The Blessed One, during the middle watidt dl ^ 
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:^hiy thought 01^ Dependent Origination both forward and 
• ba^ i — On ignoianoe depends karma. . . . Thus does this 
entite aggregation of misery arise. But on the complete fad> 
mg out uid cessation of ignorance ceases karma. . . . Thus 
does this entire aggregation of misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
loeathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

When to the strenuous, meditative Brahman 
There come to light the elements of being, 

. Then vanish all his doubts and eager questions. 

What time he knows How Causes have an ENonto.” 

Then The Blessed One, during the last watch of the 
night, thought over Dependent Origination both forward 
and back: — On ignorance depends karma. . . . Thus does 
this entire Aggregation of misery arise. But on the complete 
fading out and cessation of ignorance ceases karma. . . . Thus 
does this entire aggregation of misery cease. 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

When to the strenuous, meditative Brahman 
^ There come to light the elements of being. 

Then scattereth be the hordes of Mara’s army ; 

Like to the sun that lightens all the heavens.” 

End of the account of what took place under the Bo-tree. 

^len The Blessed One, after the lapse of seven days, 
arose from that state of exalted calm, and leaving the 
foot of the Bo-tree, drew near to where the Ajapala (that 
is, the Goatherd’s) banyan-tree was ; and having drawn 
n^ar, he sat cross-legged at the foot of the AjapSla banyan- 
tree for seven days together, experiencing the bliss of 
emancipation. 

Then a certain Brahman, who was of a proud and con- 
tmnptnoos disposition, drew near to where The Blessed One 
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was; and having drawn near, he exchanged greetings 
The Blessed One. And having passed with him 
ings of friendship and civility, he stood respectfully at 
side. And standing respectfully at one side, the Bialm^ 
spoke to The Blessed One as follows : — 

“Gotama, what is it constitutes a Brahman? and what 
are the Brahman-making qualities?” 

Then The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occaaiom 
breathed forth this solemn utterance, — 

“ The Brahman who his evil traits hath banished, 

Is free from pride, is self-restrained and spotless, * 

Is learned, and the holy life hath followed, 

*T is he alone may claim the name of Brahman ; 

With things of earth he hath no point of contact.'* 

End of the account of what took place under the Aj^)i]a4na. 

Then The Blessed One, after the lapse of seven days, arose 
from that state of exalted calm, and leaving the foot of the 
Ajapala banyan-tree, drew near to where the Mucalinda tree 
was ; and having drawn near, he sat cross-legged at the foot 
of the Mucalinda tree for seven days together, experiendng 
the bliss of emancipation. 

Now at that time a great cloud appeared out of seastm, 
and for seven days it was rainy, cloudy weather, with a cold 
wind. Then issued Mucalinda, the serpent-king, from 
abode, and enveloping the body of The Blessed One seveh 
times with his folds, spread his great hood above his head, 
saying,— 

“'Let neither cold nor heat, nor gnats, flies, wind, sun^ 
shine, nor creeping creatures come near The Blessed ' 
One!” 

Then, when seven days had elapsed, and Mucalinda, the 
serpent-king, knew that the storm had broken up, and that 
the clouds had gone, he unwound his coils from ^ bod^ Cf;, 
The Blessed One. And changing his natural appearatpoe into 
that of a young man, he stood before The Blessed OnC; and; 
'with his joined hands to his forehead did reverence tc Tbe 
Blessed One. 
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: 7%eii The Blessed One, concerning this, on that occasion, 
,*hvtethed forth this solemn utterance, — 

How blest the happy solitude 
Of him who hears and knows the truth 1 
How blest is harmlessness towards all, 

. And self-restraint towards living things ! 

How blest from passion to be free, 

AH sensuous joys to leave behind I 
Yet far the highest bliss of all 
To quit th’ illusion false — ^ I am/ 

Sind of the acoonnt of what took place under the Mucalindartree 


I 10. THE CONVERSION OF SARIPUTTA AND 
MOGGALLANA.i 

Translated from the Maha-Vagga (i.23i). 

Now at that time, SaBjaya, the wandering ascetic, was 
dwdling at Rajagaha in company with a large following of 
wandering ascetics, two hundred and fifty in number ; and at 
that time Sariputta and Moggallana were leading the reli- 
gic^ life under SaBjaya, the wandering ascetic. And they 
made this compact: “That one of us who shall first 
attain to the deathless is to tell it to the other.” 

Then the venerable Assaji, having put on his tunic in the 
morning and taken his bowl and his robes, entered Rajagaha 
for alms, winning the minds of men with his advancing and 
ins retiring, with his looking and his gazing, with his draw- 
ing in his arms and his stretching out his arms, and having 
his eyes cast down, and perfect in his deportment. And 
l^biputta, the wandering ascetic, saw the venerable Assaji 
going the rounds of Rajagaha for alms, winning the minds of 
mSn With his advancing and his retiring, with his looking and 

*|S|dpatta and Moggallftna after their conversion became the two 
chitf diseipleB of The Buddha. See page 16, Story "of Sumedha, 
Wtte 77. 
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his gazing, with his drawing in his arms and his 
out his arms, and having his eyes cast down, and itf 

his deportment. And when he had seen him, it oeetm^ to 
him as follows : — 

This must be a priest who is either a saint already, or ^ 
entered the path which conducts to saintship. What if now 
I draw near to this priest, and ask him, ‘ To follow whom, 
brother, did you retire from the world ? Who is your teaoher? 
and whose doctrine do you approve ? * 

Then it occurred to Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, as 
follows : — 

‘‘ It is not a fit time to ask this priest questions while he is 
inside the city, and going the rounds for alms. What if now 
I follow in the wake of this priest in the manner approved 
of for those who have requests to prefer?’’ 

Then the venerable Assaji, after he had gone the rounds of 
Rajagaha and obtained alms, issued from the city ; and SSri* 
putta, the wandering ascetic, drew near to where the vener- 
able Assaji was; and having drawn near, he exchanged 
greetings with the venerable Assaji ; and having passed with 
him the greetings of friendship and civility, he stood respect- 
fully at one side. And standing respectfully at one side, 
Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, spoke to the venerable 
Assaji as follows : — 

‘‘ Placid, brother, are all j’^our organs of sense clear a^d 
bright is the color of your skin. To follow whom, brother, 
did you retire from the world ? Who is your teacher ? and 
whose doctrine do you approve ? ” 

“ Brother, there is a great Sakyaputta monk, one who has 
retired from the world out of the Sakya clan. To follow this 
Blessed One have I retired from the world, and this Blessed'' 
One is my teacher, and the Doctrine of this Blessed One do 
I approve.” 

“ But what, venerable sir, is your teacher’s doctns^? and 
what does he proclaim?” , ' 

“ Brother, I am a novice and a new-comer, and time is 

' * 

but short since I retired from the world under tills 

and Discipline. I am not able to expound to you the DoC' 
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at aaj great length, but I can tell you the substance of 
xtiU-Wef.” 

Th«a Siriputta, the 'vrandering ascetic, spoke to the vener- 
aide Assaji as follows : — 

^^So be it, brother. Whether little or much, tell it me. 
nie only the substance ; it is the substance I want. 
T^y should you make a long matter of it?” 

Then the venerable Assaji recited to Sariputta, the wan- 
dering ascetic, the following exposition of the Doctrine : — 

“ The Buddha bath the causes told 
* Of all things springing from a cause ; 

And also how things cease to be — 

*Tis this the Mighty Monk proclaims.” 

On hearing this exposition of the Doctrine, there arose in 
the mind of SSiiputta, the wandering ascetic, a clear and dis- 
tinct perception of the Doctrine that whatever is subject to 
origination is subject also to cessation. “ If this is the Doc- 
trine,” said he, “ then, indeed, have you reached the sorrow- 
less state lost sight of and neglected Lr many myriads of 
world-cycles.” 

Then SSriputta, the wandering ascetic, drew near to where 
Mof^allana, the wandering ascetic, was. And Moggallana, 
tt^ wandering ascetic, saw Sariputta, the wandering ascetic, 
a|^roaching from afar ; and when he had seen him, he spoke 
tb SSriputta, the wandering ascetic, as follows : — 

“ Placid, brother, are all your organs of sense ; clear and 
bright is the color of your skin. Brother, have you attained 
to the deathless ? ” 

“ Yea, brother, I have attained to the deathless.” 

“ But how, brother, did you attain to the deathless ? ” 

‘‘Brother, just now I saw Assaji the priest going the 
rounds of K&jagaha for alms, winning the minds of men with 
b^..advancing and his retiring, with his looking and his gaz- 
he^, with his drawing in his arms and his stretching out his 
anns, and having his eyes cast down, and perfect in his 
d^^rtment; and when I had seen him, it occurred to me as 
follows : — 
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This must be a priest who is either a saint aiready^W has 
entered the path which conducts to saintship. What If 'wdm- 
I were to draw near to this priest, and ask him, * 
whom, brother, did you retire from the world? Who 
teacher? and whose doctrine do you approre?’ : TIhia, 
brother, it occurred to me as follows: ^It is not a fit 
ask this priest questions while he is inside the ciiy and , 
the round for alms. What if now I follow in the wake of 
this priest in the manner approved of for those who have 
requests to prefer ? ’ Then, brother, Assaji the priest, after 
he had gone the rounds of Rajagaha and obtained alms, issued 
from the city ; and I, brother, drew near to where Assaji the 
priest was ; and having drawn near, I exchanged greetings 
with the venerable Assaji ; and having passed with him the 
gfreetings of friendship and civility, I stood respectfully at 
one side. And standing respectfully at one side, I spojke, 
brother, to the venerable Assaji as follows : ^ Placid, brother, 
are all your organs of sense ; clear and bright is the color , of 
your skin. To follow whom, brother, did you retire from th^ 
world? Who is your teacher? and whose doctrine do you 
approve ? ’ * Brother, there is a great Sakyaputta monk, one 

who has retired from the world out of the Sakya clan* To 
follow this Blessed One have I retired from the world, and 
this Blessed One is my teacher, and the Doctrine of this 
Blessed One do I approve.’ ‘ But what, venerable sir, is your 
teacher’s doctrine ? and what does he proclaim ? ’ ‘ Brothef, 

I am a novice and a new-comer, and the time is but short 
since I retired from the world under the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline. I am not able to expound to you the Doctrine at 
any great length, but I can tell you the substance of it in 
brief.’ ‘ So be it, brother. Whether little or much, tell it 
me. Tell me only the substance ; it is the substance I WfUit^ 
Why should you make a long matter of it? ’ Then, biofhl^ 
Assaji the priest recited to me the following exposHalA^ ^ 
the Doctrine: — V 

** * The Buddha hath the causes told 
Of all things springing from a cause j 
And also how things cease to be — . ^ 

T is this the Mighty Monk proclaims.’ ” 
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^tearing tiiia expositioa of the Doctrine, tiiere arose in 
inind of Moggallfina, the wandering ascetic, a clear and 
; dhd&ot perceiption of the Doctrine that whatever is subject 
,4o originaldon is subject also to cessation. ‘‘If this is the 
Doetiine«’* said he, “then, indeed, have you reached the sor- 
''ii^oudess state lost sight of and neglected for many myriads of 
•^rodd-oyeles.” 


• I 11. THE BUDDHA’S DAILY HABITS. 

Tnuwdated from the Somafigala-YilSsinl (iiS**), Buddhaghosa’s Com- 
mentary on the Digha-Nikftya. 

Habits are of two kinds, the profitable, and the unprofit- 
aide. Of these, the unprofitable habits of The Blessed One 
had been' extirpated by his attainment of saintship at the 
time he sat cross-legged under the Bo-tree. Profitable habits, 
^owevmr, remained to The Blessed One. 

These were fivefold : his before-breakfast habits ; his 
after-breakfast habits; his habits of the first watch of the 
night; his habits of the middle watch of the night; his 
halnte of the last watch of the night. 

IBs before-breakfast habits were as follows : — 

The Blessed One would rise early in the morning, and 
'when, out of kindness to his body-servant* and for the sake 
of bodily comfort, he had rinsed his mouth and otherwise 
cared for his person, he would sit retired until it was time to 
go begging. And when it came time, he would put on his 
tunic, girdle, and robes, and taking his bowl, he would enter 
the village or the town for alms. Sometimes he went alone, 
sometimes surrounded by a congregation of priests ; some- 
tames without anything especial happening, sometimes with 
' accompaniment of many prodigies. 

^R^hile, namely, the Lord of the World is entering for 


,'*!* In order to give him a ehanoe to acquire merit by waiting on a 
BaiAiat compare page 99. 
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alms, gentle vrinds clear the ground before him: ; 

let fall drops of water to lay the dust in his pathiniy,. • 
then become a canopy over him ; other winds bring fiowen 
and scatter them in his path ; elevations of ground depnesfs' 
themselves, and depressions elevate themselves ; wbei6^ 
he places his foot, the ground is even and pleasant to 
upon,^ or lotus-flowers receive his tread. No socmer has 1^ ,,. 
set his right foot within the city-gate than the rays of six 
different colors which issue from his body race hither and 
thither over palaces and pagodas, and deck them, as it were* 
with the yellow sheen of gold, or with the colors of M pahit* . 
ing. The elephants, the horses, the birds, and other 
give forth melodious sounds; likewise the tom-toms, fates, 
and other musical instruments, and the ornaments worn 
the people. 

By these tokens the people would know, “ The Blessed 
One has now entered for abns ; ” and in their best tunics^d 
best robes, with perfumes, flowers, and other offerings, they 
issue forth from their houses into the street. Then, having^ 
zealously paid homage to The Blessed One with the perfumes, ^ 
flowers, and other offerings, and done him obeisance, some 
would implore him, “ Reverend Sir, give us ten priests to 
feed ; ” some, “ Give us twenty ; ” and some, “ Give us a 
hundred priests.” And they would take the bowl of The 
Blessed One, and prepare a seat for him, and zealously show 
their reverence for him by placing food in the bowl. 

When he had finished his meal. The Blessed One, with 
due consideration for the different dispositions of their Tniwda, 
would so teach them the Doctrine that some would beciune 
established in the refuges, some in the five precepts, 
would become converted, some would attain to tire fruit of 
either once returning, or of never returning, while 
would become established in the highest fruit, that of aaiut* , . 
ship, and would retire from the world. Having shown this 
kindness to the multitude, he would rise from his seat, ’ 
return to the monastery. 

■ — ■ — ■ <! 

1 Compare Isaiah zl. 4: Every valley shall he exalted, and Wteiy- 
mountain and hill shall be made low : . . . and the loi^ ^aees pMn. 
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. Oh his arrival tibeie, he would take his seat in a pavilion, 
* nh .ilie excellent Baddha-mat which had been spread for him, 
where he would writ for the priests to finish their meal. 
When the priests had finished their meal, the body-servant 
trould umounce the fact to The Blessed One. Then The 
pleased One would enter the perfumed chamber. 

, These, then, were his before-breakfast habits. 

Then The Blessed One, having thus finished his before- 
breakfast duties, would first sit in the perfumed chamber, on a 
set^ that had been spread for him by his body-servant, and 
•would wash his feet. Then, taking up his stand on the landing 
of the. jeweled staircase which led to the perfumed chamber, 
he would exhort the congregation of the priests, saying, — 

O priests, diligently work out your salvation ; for not 
often occur the appearance of a Buddha in the world and 
existence among men ^ and the propitious moment and retire- 
ment from ^e world and the opportunity to hear the true 
Doctrine.” 

At this point some would ask The Blessed One for 
exercises in meditation, and The Blessed One would assign 
them exercises suited to tlieir several characters. Then all 
would do obeisance to The Blessed One, and go to the places 
where they were in the habit of sj^ending the night or the 
day — some to the forest, some to the foot of trees, some to 
the hills, and so on, some to the heaven of the Four Great 
Kings, . . . and some to Yasavatti’s heaven. 

Then The Blessed One, entering the perfumed chamber, 
would, if he wished, lie down for a while, mindful and con- 
scious, and on his right side after the manner of a lion. And 
secondly, his body being now refreshed, he would rise, and 
gaze over the world. And thirdlj’, the people of the village 
or town near which he might be dwelling, who Irad given 
him breakfast, would assemble after breakfast at the monas- 
tery, agaiu in their best tunics and their best robes, and with 
pe^mes, flowers, and other offerings. 

** It is necessary to be a bnznan being' in order to attain to saintibip, 
tiioi^h gods can become converted and animals can keep the precepts- 
See pages 802, 279. 
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Thereupon The Blessed One, when his 4udii»ie4 Juid 
assembled, would approach in such miraculous 
was fitting ; and taking his seat in the lecturedmilf oh 
excellent Buddha-mat which had been spread for ^ 
would teach the Doctrine, as suited the time and oooasios:.. 
And when he perceived it was time, he would dismias tihls! 
audience, and the people would do obeisance to The Blteshad 
One, and depart. 

These were his aften-breakfast habits. 

When he had thus finished his after-bre^fast duties, he 
would rise from the excellent Buddha-seat, and if he dedred 
to bathe, he would enter the bath-house, and cool his limbs 
with water made ready by liis body-servant. Then the body- 
servant would fetch the Buddharseat, and spread it in the 
perfumed chamber. And The Blessed One, putting a 
tunic of double red cloth, and binding on his girdle, and 
throwing his upper robe over his right shoulder, would go 
thither and sit down, and for a while remain solitary, and 
plunged in meditation. After that would come the pnests^ 
from here and from there to wait on The Blessed One. And 
some would propound questions, some would ask for exercises 
in meditation, and some for a sermon ; and in granting their 
desires The Blessed One would complete the first watch of 
the night. 

These were lus habits of the first watch of tiie night. 

And now, when The Blessed One had finished his duties 
of the first watch of the night, and when the priests had dune 
him obeisance and were departing, the deities tiiroug^out tire 
entire system of ten thousand worlds would seize the oppor- 
tunity to draw near to The Blessed One and ask him my 
questions that might occur to tiiem, even such as were but 
four syllables long. And The Blessed One in misweting 
their questions would complete the middle watch of tile 
night. 

These were his habits of the middle watch of the 

The last watch of the night he would divide &to tfai»6 . 
parts, and as his body would be tired from so much sittlngf* 
since the morning, he would spend one part in padng up 
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fkiui to £ree bimself from the discomfort. In the second 

' flut he would enter the perfumed chamber, and would lie 
down mindful and conscious, and on his right side after the 
inMmer of a lion. In the third part, he would rise, and 
; taking his seat, he would gaze over the world with the eye 
^ a Buddha, in order to discover any individual who, under 
S(nae former Buddha, with alms^ving, or keeping the prC' 
cepts, or other meritorious deeds, might have made the 
earnest wish. 

Hiese were his habits of the last watch of the night. 


5 12. THE DEATH OF THE BUDDHA. 

Translated from the MahS-ParinibbSiia-Sutta (v. and vi.) of the 
Digha-Nikfiya. 

Thun The Blessed One addressed the venerable Ananda : — 

« Let us go hence, Ananda. To the further bank of the 
Hirahfiavatl river, and to the city of Kusinara and the sal* 
tree grove Upavattana of the Mallas will we draw near.” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir,” said tlie venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, accompanied by a large congrega- 
tion of priests, drew near to the further bank of the Hip- 
ail&avati river, and to the city of Kusinara and the sal-tree 
grove Upavattana of the Mallas ; and having drawn near, he 
addressed the venerable Ananda: — 

“ Be so good, Ananda, as to spread me a couch with its 
head to the north between twin sal-trees. I am weary, 
Ananda, and wish to lie down.” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent, and spread the couch with its head to 
the north between twin sal-trees. Then The Blessed One 
lay down on his right side after the manner of a lion, and 
|)3^ng foot on foot, remained mindful and conscious. 

* Now at that time the twin sal-trees had completely burst 
forik into, bloom, though it was not the flowering season ; 
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and the blossoms scattered themselves over the body of. 
Tathagata,^ and strewed and sprinkled themselves in • 

of The Tathagata. Also heavenly Erythrina flowers foil Irom 
the sky ; and these scattered themselves over the body of 
The Tathagata, and strewed and sprinkled themselvi^ 111 
worship of The Tathagata. Also heavenly sandal^wood ' 
powder fell from the sky ; and this scattered itself over the 
body of The Tathagata, and strewed and sprinkled' itself in 
worship of The Tathagata. And music sounded in the sky in 
worship of The Tathagata, and heavenly choruses were hoi^ 
to sing in worship of The Tathagata. . 

Then The Blessed One addressed the venerable Ananda 

“ The twin sal-trees, Ananda, have completely burst forth 
into bloom, though it is not the flowering season ; and the 
blossoms have scattered themselves over the body of The 
Tathagata, and have strewn and sprinkled themselves in 
worship of The Tathagata. Also lieavenly Erythrina flowers 
have fallen from the sky; and these liave scattered them* 
selves over the body of The Tathagata, and have strewn and 
sprinkled themselves in woi’ship of The Tathagata. Also 
heavenly sandal-wood powder has fallen from the sky ; and 
this has scattered itself over the body of The Tathagata, and 
has strewn and sprinkled itself in worship of The Tathftgata. 
Also music is sounding in the sky in worship of ITie Tatha- 
gata, and heavenly choruses are heard to sing in worship of 
The Tathagata. But it is not by all this, Ananda, that The 
Tathagata is honored, esteemed, revered, worshiped, or 
venerated; but the priest, Ananda, or the priestess, or the 
lay disciple, or the female lay disciple, who shall fulfil all 
the greater and lesser duties, conducting himself with pro- 
priety and in accordance with the precepts, by him is The 
Tathagata honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped With 

the best of worship. Accordingly, Ananda, train yourselves^ 
— — — — . ^ ^ 

^ Tathagata is a term most commonly used by The Buddha , in 
referring to himself. Its meaning, like that of its Jalna^/eq^uiyAJenl 
Tatthagayaj possibly is, who has arrived there (tatra ^ 
to emancipation or Nirvana.’' See “ Sacred Books of the Easi^" yd. xiliti 
p. 82. [Chalmers, “ Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society/* I89S, p. 
takes it as One who has come at the real truth.”] 
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all the greater and leaser duties, and conduct your- 
.witli propriety and in accordance with the precepts.” 

. -!Nolw at that time the venerable Upavana was standing 
in ficont of The Blessed One, and fanning him. Then The 
jBlesBed One was harsh to the venerable Upavana, saying, — 

. ‘^Step aside, O priest ; stand not in front of me.” 

. Then it occurred to the venerable Ananda as follows : — 

** Here, this venerable Upavana has for a long time been 
th^ body-servant of The Blessed One, and kept himself at 
hii beck and call ; yet, although his last moments are near, 
,Tlw Blessed One is harsh to the venerable Upavana, saying, 
‘’Step aside, 0 priest; stand not in front of me.’ '\^at, 
pray, was the reason, and what was the cause, that The 
Blessed One was harsh to th^ venerable Upavana, sajdng, 
‘Step aside, O priest; stand not in front of me’?” 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One 
as follows: — 

“Beverend Sir, here this venerable Upavana has for a 
long time been the body-servant of Tlie Blessed One, and 
kept himself at his beck and call ; yet, although his last mo- 
ments are near. The Blessed One is harsh to the venerable 
Upavina, saying, ‘ Step aside, O priest ; stand not in front 
of me.’ Reverend Sir, what, pray, was the reason, and what 
was the cause, that The Blessed One was harsh to the ven- 
erable Upavai^ saying, ‘ Step aside, O priest ; stand not in 
front of me’? ” 

“Ananda, almost all the deities throughout ten worlds 
have come together to behold The Tathagata. For an extent, 
Ananda, of twelve leagues about the city Kusiuara and the 
sal-tree grove Upavattana of the Mallas, there is not a spot 
of ground large enough to stick the point of a hair into, 
thatris not pervaded by powerful deities. And these deities, 
Aniujida, are angered, saying, ‘ From afar have we come to 
bdidld T^e Tathagata, for but seldom, and on rare occasions, 
does a Tathlgata, a saint, and Supreme Buddha arise in the 
'vrairld; and' now, to-night, in the last watch, will The Tatha- 
gata pi^ into Nirvana ; but this powerful priest stands in 
:&eat of The Blessed One, concealing him, and we have no 
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chance to see The TatbSgata, although his last 
near.’ Thus, Ananda, are these deities angered.” 

“ What are the deities doing, Reverend Sir, whotu 
Blessed One perceives?” 

“Some of the deities, Ananda., are in the air with. ^leur . 
minds engrossed by earthly things, and they let fly th^ }u&t: 
and ciy aloud, and stretch out their arms and crj aloudi and 
fall headlong to the ground and roll to and fro, saying, 
too soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvtma; all too 
soon will The Happy One pass into Nirvana; all too s<km 
will The Light of the World vanish from sight I’ Some of . 
the deities, Ananda, are on the earth with their minds 
engrossed by earthly things, and they let fly their hair and 
ciy aloud, and stretch out their arms and cry aloud, and ifoll 
headlong on the ground and roll to and fro, saying, ‘ All too 
soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana ; all too soon 
will The Happy One pass into Nirvana; all too soon will 
The Light of the World vanish from sight.’ But those 
deities which are free from passion, mindful and conscious, 
bear it patiently, saying, ‘ Transitory are all things. How is 
it possible [that whatever has been bom, has come into being, 
and is organized and perishable, should not perish? That 
condition is not possible.]’ ” 

(Chapter v., page 63*».) 

Then the venerable Ananda entered the monastery, and, 
leaning against the bolt of the door, he wept, saying, — 

“ Behold, I am but a learner and not yet perfect, aud thf 
Teacher is on the point of passing into Nirvana, he Who was 
so compassionate to me.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests:— ' . . 

“ Where, O priests, is Ananda ? ” 

“ Reverend Six, the venerable Ananda has en^^^ the 
monastery, and leaning against the bolt of the dooxi he We^, ; 
saying, ‘ Behold, I am but a learner, and not yet pculect, atrd 
my Teacher is on the point of passing into Nirvana* he ivho 
was so compassionate to me.’ ” 
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.iStm TheT Blessed One addressed a^ertain priest, say- 

• Ing,— 

. i^Qo^ O priest, and say to the venerable Ananda from 
ine, * The 'Teacher calleth thee, brother Ananda.’ ” 

■ ' - ** Tes, Reverend Sir,” said the priest to The Blessed One 
UlSSSent, and drew near to where the venerable Ananda was ; 
nnd having draAvn near, he spoke to the venerable Ananda as 
fdlloTO:.*^ 

“ The Teacher calleth thee, brother Ananda.” 

•“Yes, brother,” said the venerable Ananda to the priest 
Jn .assent, and drew near to where The Blessed One was ; 
and having drawn near and greeted The Blessed One, he sat 
down respectfully at one side. And the venerable Ananda 
being seated respectfully at one side. The Blessed One spoke 
to him as follows : — 

“ Enough, Ananda, do not grieve, nor weep. Have I not 
already told "you, Ananda, that it is in the very nature of all 
tihings near and dear unto us that we must divide ourselves 
from them, leave them, sever ourselves from them ? IIow is 
it possible, Ananda, that whatever has been bom, has come 
into being, is organized and perishable, should not perish? 
That condition is not possible. For a long time, Ananda, 
have you waited on The Tathagata with a kind, devoted, 
cheerful, single-hearted, unstinted service of body, with a 
IriTift, devoted, cheerful, single-heaited, unstinted service of 
voice, with a kind, devoted, cheerful, single-hearted, un- 
stinted service of mind. You have acquired much merit, 
Ananda ; exert yourself, and soon will you be free from all 
depravity.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

“ Priests, of all those Blessed Ones who aforetime were 
<saintB and Supreme Buddhas, all had their favorite body- 
servants, just as I have now my Ananda. And, priests, of 
aR .lhose Blessed Ones who in the future shall be saints and 
Sn^me Buddhas, all will have their favorite body-servants, 
jnst 89 I have now my Ananda. Wise, O priests, is Ananda 
knows when it is a fit time to draw near to see The 
'TathBgata, whether for the priests, for the priestesses, for the 
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Jlay disciples, for the female lay disciples, for the kio^ |hr the 
king’s courtiers, for the leaders of heretical sects, <mc 
adherents. 

“ Ananda, O priests, has four wonderful and 
qualities. And what are the four? O priests, if an a^spih^; 
of priests draw near to behold Ananda, it is delighted 
beholding him ; and if then Ananda hold a discourse tin the 
Doctrine, it is also delighted with the discourse ; and when 
Ananda, O priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of priests is 
still unsated. 0 priests, if an assembly of priestess^ . . . 
an assembly of lay disciples ... an assembly of female la)r 
disciples draw near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with 
beholding him ; and if then Ananda hold a discourse on the 
Doctrine, it is also delighted . with the discourse \ and whmt 
Ananda, O priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of female 
lay disciples is still unsated. 

“ A Universal Monarch, O priests, has four wonderful and 
marvellous qualities. And what are the four? O priests, 
if an assembly of men of the warrior caste ... an assembly 
of men of the Brahman caste . . . an assembly of householders 
... an assembly of monks draw near to behold the Universal 
Monarch, it is delighted with beholding him; and if then the 
Universal Monarch hold a discourse, it is also delighted with 
the discourse ; and when the Universal Monarch, 0 priests, 
ceases to speak, the assembly of monks is still unsated. 

“In exactly the same way, O priests, Ananda has four 
wonderful and marvellous qualities. O priests, if an assem- 
bly of priests ... an assembly of priestesses ... an as^mbly 
of lay disciples ... an assembly of female lay disciple draw 
near to behold Ananda, it is delighted with beholding him ; 
and if then Ananda hold a discourse on the Doctrine, it is . 
also delighted with the discourse; and when Anan^ Q 
priests, ceases to speak, the assembly of female lay disciph^ 
is still unsated. These, O priests, are the four wond^f^ 
and marvellous qualities possessed by Ananda^” 

When The Blessed One had thus spoken, the venerabla. 
Ananda spoke to him as follows ; — * 

“ Reverend Sir, let not The Blessed One pass into Nirwum 
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. 'wattel-and-daub town, this town of the jungle, this 

'bnmcb Tillage. For {here are other great cities. Reverend 
.Sir, to wit, CampS, Rajagaha, Savatthi, SSketa, KosambI, and 
jS^oai^. The Blessed One pass into Nirvana in one of 
them!. In them are many wealthy men of the warrior caste, 
many wealthy men of the Brahman caste, and many wealthy 
hcniseholdezs who are firm believers in The Tathagata, and 
they Iwili p^orm the funeral rites for The TathSgata.” 

O Ananda, say not so ! O Ananda, say not so, that this 
is a wattel-and-daub town, a town of the jungle, a branch 
it^lage. There was once, Ananda, a king called Sudassana 
the €b^t, who was a Universal Monarch, a virtuous king of 
justice, a victorious ruler of the four quai-ters of the earth, 
possessing a secure dominion over his territory and owning 
the seven precious gems.* This city Kusinara, Ananda, was 
the capital of king Sudassana the Great, and had then the 
name of KusUvatl. From the east to the west it was twelve 
leones in length, and from the north to the south it was 
seven leagues in breadth. Kusavatl, the capital, Ananda, 
was prosperous and flourishing, populous and thronging with 
p^ple, and well provided with food. As Alakamanda, the 
capital of the gods, Ananda, is prosperous and flourishing, 
populous and thronging with gods, and is well provided 
with food, in exactly the same way, Ananda, Kusavatl, the 
capital, was prosperous and flourishing, populous and throng- 
ing with people, and well provided rvith food. Kusavatl, 
the capital, Ananda, was neither by day nor night without 
the ten noises, — to wit, the noise of elephants, the noise of 
horses, the noise of chariots, the noise of di-ums, the noise 
of tabors, the noise of lutes, the noise of song, the noise of 
cymbals, the noise of gongs, and the tenth noise of people 
ciyiug, ‘Fat ye, and drink!’ 

**Go thou, Ananda, and enter the city Kusinara, and 
ammonce to the KusinSra-Mallas : — 

*“ To-night, O ye Vasetthas, in the last watch. The 


’ lllue wheel of empire, the elephant, the horse, the gem, the empress, 
the and the crown-prince. 
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TatiiSgata will pass into Nirvana. Be favoxalde« 
able, O ye Vasetilias, and suffer not that afterin$(^' 
feel remorse, saying, The Tathagata passed into 2lim^ 
while in our borders, but we did not avail ourselves ,^ 
opportunity of being present at the last moments 
Tathagata.” ’ ” ■ , ' 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to 
Blessed One in assent ; and putting on his tunic, and t afcihg 
his bowl and his robes, he went to KusinSrS with anotoift 
member of the Order. 

Now at that time the Kusinara-Mallas were assembled 
together in the town-hall on some matter of business. Alltd 
the venerable Ananda drew near to the town-hall trf , the 
Kusinar^Mallas; and having drawn near, he made announce- 
ment to the Kusinara-Mallas, as follows : — 

“ To-night, O ye Vasetthas, in the last watch. The TaHtl- 
gata will pass into Nirvana. Be favorable, be favorable, O , 
ye Vasetthas, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel remorse, 
saying, ‘The Tathagata passed into Nirvana while in our 
borders, but we did not avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
being present at the last moments of The Tathagata.’ ” 

The Mallas, on hearing this speech of the venerable 
Ananda, and their children and their daughters-in-law and 
their wives were grieved and soiTowful and overwhelmed 
with anguish of mind, and some let fly ^heir hair wd cried 
aloud, and stretched out their arms and cried aloud, and toll 
headlong to the ground and rolled to and fro, saying, All 
too soon will The Blessed One pass into Nirvana; all too 
soon will The Happy One pass into Nirvana ; all too sotai will 
The Light of the World vanish from sight.” Then the Sfollas 
and their children and their daughters-in-law and their wives, 
being grieved and sorrowful and overwhelmed with angin^^ 
of mind, drew near to the sal-tree grove Upavattana tlw 
Mallas, and to where the venerable Ananda was. ‘ 

Then it occurred to the venerable Ananda as fcjllowSi T*^ 
“If I shall cause the Kusinara-Mallas one%<^!'toiw 
reverence to The Blessed One, the day will dat^ ^ 
have finished. What if now I marshal toe Mallas by tonulieti, 
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oauae tlwm by families to do reverence to The Blessed 
‘]0l^ and say, * Beverend Sir, a MaUa named so-and-so, with 
.hi8' (duldien^ his wife, his following, and his friends, bows 
kiir in reverence at the feet of The Blessed One.’ ” 

And the venerable Ananda marshalled the Mallas by 
fomilies, and caused them by families to do reverence to 
. The Blessed One, saying, ^ Reverend Sir, a Malla named 
so-andrso, with his children, his wife, his following, and his 
Mends, bows low in reverence at the feet of The Blessed 
One.” And the venerable Ananda by this device succeeded 
in causing all the Kusinaia-Mallas to do reverence to The 
Blessed One before the end of the first watch of the night. 

Now at that time Subhadda, a wandering ascetic, was 
dwelling at Kusinara. And Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, 
heard the report ; — 

^ To-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass 
into Nirvana!” 

Then it occurred to Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, as 
follows : — 

“I have heard wandering ascetics, that were old men, 
advanced in years, teachers, and teachers’ teachers, declare, 
* But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a Tathagata, a saint, 
and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.’ And to-night, in 
the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass into Nirvana. 
And a certain question has arisen in my mind, and I am 
persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so teach me 
the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this my doubt.” 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, drew near to the 
sal-tree grove Upavattana of*the Mallas, and to where the 
venerable Ananda was, and having drawn near, he spoke to 
the venerable Ananda as follows : — 

, ^ Ananda, I have heard wandering ascetics, that were 
old men, advanced in years, teachers, and teachers’ teachers, 
declare, ‘But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a TathSr 
gate, a saint, and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.’ And 
in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass into 
Nimna. And a certain doubt has arisen in my mind, and 
I am persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so teach 
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me the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this . 

Let me, then, Ananda, have an opportunity of 
monk Gotama.” 

When Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, had so 
the venerable Ananda spoke to him as follows : ~ 

“ Enough of that, brother Subhadda ; troulde not 'SW 
Tathagata. The Blessed One is weary.” 

And a second time Subhadda, the wandering ascetio^ . . . 
And a third time Subliadda, the wandering ascetic, sp(^ 
to the venerable Ananda as follows : — 

“Ananda, I have heai-d wandering ascetics, old aiexs 
advanced in years, tea<;her8, and teachers’ teachers, when 
they said, ‘ But seldom, and on rare occasions, does a TathSr 
gata, a saint, and Supreme Buddha arise in the world.’ And 
to-night, in the last watch, the monk Gotama will pass into 
Nirvana. And a certain doubt has arisen in my mind, and 
I am persuaded of the monk Gotama that he can so teach 
me the Doctrine that I shall be relieved of this my doubt. 
Let me, then, Ananda, have an opportunity of seeing the 
monk Gotiima.” 

And a third time the venerable Ananda spoke to Su- 
bhadda, the wandering ascetic, as follows: — 

“Enough of that, brother Subhadda; trouble not The 
Tathagata. The Blessed One is weary.” 

Now The Blessed One chanced to hear the conversation 
between the venerable Ananda and the wandering ascetic 
Subhadda. And The Blessed One called to the venerable 
Ananda : — _ 

“ Enough, Ananda ; hinder jiot Subhadda. Let SuKbadda, 
Ananda, have an opportunity of beholding The Tathagata. 
Whatever Subhadda shall ask of me, he will ask for the sake 
of information, and not for the sake of troubling me, aiid.]to; 
will quickly understand my answers to his questions.’’ ' 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to ^ubhwddo, 
wandering ascetic, as follows: — ' „ ’ ■'* 

“You may come, brother Subhadda; Tlie BlcdOtd flSis 
grants you an audience.” * 

Then Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, drew near to 
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'Y*wbetb The Blessed One was; and having drawn near, he 
Xtji^^aged greetings with The Blessed One; and having 
paraed with him the greetings of friendship and civility, he 
sat down respectfully at one side. And seated respectfully 
at one side, SuUiadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke to The 
Blessed One as follows: — 

“ Gotama, all those monks and Brahmans who possess a 
large following and crowds of hearers and disciples, and who 
are distinguished, renowned leaders of sects, and highly 
esteemed by the multitudes, — to wit, Puraiia Kassapa, Mak- 
Gosala, Ajita ■ Kesakambali, Pakudha Kaccayana, SaB- 
jaya Belatjhiputta, Nigantha Nathaputta, — have they all 
itene as, they maintain, discovered the truth, or have they 
not? or have some of them done so, and others not ? ” 

“Enough, O Subhadda; let us leave the question, ‘ Have 
they all done as they maintain, discovered the truth, or have 
they not? or hkve some of them done so, and others not?’ 
The Doctrine, will I teach you, Subhadda. Listen to me, and 
pay strict attention, and I will speak.” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said Subhadda, the wandering 
ascetic, to The Blessed One in assent. And The Blessed 
One spoke as follows : — 

“ Subhadda, in whatever doctrine and discipline the noble 
eightfold path is not found, therein (ilso is not found the 
monk of the first degree, nor the monk of the second degree, 
nor the monk of the third degree, nor the monk of the 
fourth degree; and in whatever doctrine and discipline, O 
Subhadda, the noble eightfold path is found, therein also are 
found the monk of the first degree, and the monk of the 
second degree, and the monk of the third degree, and the 
monk of the fourth degree. Now in this Doctrine and Dis- 
o^line, 0 Sulhadda, the noble eightfold path is found : and 
therein alone, O SuWradda, are found the monk of the first 
degiee, and the monk of the second degree, and the monk of 
the third degree, and the monk of the fourth degree. Desti- 
tdjiB .of true monks are all other creeds. But let these my 
^i^ts, 0 Subhadda, live rightly, and the world will not be 
destitute of saintB. 
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‘‘ What time my age was twenly-nine, Subhadda) ^ ^ 
I left the world to seek the summum bonum. . 

Now fifty years and more have passed, Subhaddat 
Since I renounced the world and lived ascetic 
Within the Doctrine’s pale, that rule of conduct 
Outside of which no genuine monk ezisteth, ^ 

nor the monk of the second degree, nor tbe moi^^ dy flie 
third degree, nor the monk of the fourth degree* Destittrte 
of monks are all other creeds* But let these my pnc^tc, O 
Subhadda, live rightly, and the world will not be destitute of 
saints.” " • 

When The Blessed One had thus spoken, Subhadda, the 
wandering ascetic, spoke to him as follows : — 

wonderful is it, Reverend Sir! O wonderftd is it, 
Reverend Sir! It is as if, Reverend Sir, one were to setup 
that which was overturned, or were to disclose that which 
was hidden, or were to point out the way to a lost travellet, 
or were to carry a lamp into a dark place that they who had 
eyes might see forms. Even so has The Blessed One' ex- 
pounded the Doctrine in many different ways. Reverend 
Sir, I betake myself to The Blessed One for refuge, to the 
Doctrine, and to the Congregation of the priests* Suffer me 
to retire from the world under The Blessed One ; suffer me 
to receive ordination.” 

“Subhadda, any one who aforetime has been an adher* 
ent of another sect and afterwards desires to retire from the 
world and receive ordination under this Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline, must first spend four months on probation ; and after 
the lapse of four months, strenuous-minded priests receive him 
into the Order and confer on him the priestly ordiiuitiou. 
Nevertheless, in this matter of probation I recognize a difr 
ference in persons.” 

“ Reverend Sir, if all they who aforetime have beeu^a^cttit^ ' 
ents of other sects and afterwards desire to retire 
world and receive ordination under this Doctrine and DiSfdp'. 
line, must first spend four months on probation, aAd altet iSile 
lapse of four months strenuous-minded priests receive 
into the Order, and confer on them the priestiy oydinatioai, 
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am i ready to spend four years on probation, wd after 
lapse of four years, let strenuous-minded priests receive 
.iae into tbe Order and confer on me the priestly ordination.” 

Then The Blessed One said to the venerable Ananda, 
Well, then, Ananda, receive Subhadda into the Order.” 

** Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the veneraUe Ananda to The 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then l^bhadda, the wandering ascetic, spoke to the 
veneraUe Ananda as follows: — 

"How fortunate you prieste are, brother Ananda! How 
mipremely fortunate, brother Ananda, that you all have been 
sprinkled with the sprinkling of discipleship at the hands of 
Teaeher himself.” 

And Subhadda, the wandering ascetic, retired from the 
wodd under The Blessed One, and received ordination. And 
witiiout delay, after he had received ordination, the vener- 
able Suldudda* began to live solitary and retired, vigilant, 
strenuous, and zealous ; and in no long time, and while yet 
alike, he came to learn for himself, and to realize, and to 
live in tbe possession of that liighest good to which the holy 
life conducts, and for the sake of which youths of good family 
so nobly retire from the household life to the houseless one. 
And he knew that for him rebirth was exhausted, that he 
had lived the holy life, that he had done what it behooved 
him to do, and that he was no more for this world. So the 
venerable Subhadda became of the number of the saints, and 
he was the last disciple made by The Blessed One himself. 

End of the Hiiafifiavatl Recitation, which is the Fifth. 

Then The Blessed One addressed the venerable Ananda : — 

"It may be, .^anda, that some of you will think, ‘ The 
word of The Teacher is a thing of the past ; we have now no 
Teacliw.’ But that, Ananda, is not the correct view. TTie 
Doetrine and Discipline, Ananda, which I have taught and 
oajoiaed upon you is to be your teacher when I am gone. 
But Whereas now, Ananda, all the priests address each other 
wiBi tiie title of * brother,’ not so must they address each 
other aftmr I am gone. A senior priest, Ananda, is to address 
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a junior priest either by his given name, or by bid hsidlf 
name, or by the title of ‘ brother ; * a junior prie^ Is to 
address a senior priest vdth the title ‘ reverend sir,’ dr 
able.’ If the Order, Ananda, wish to do so, after I am |;diie 
they may abrogate all the lesser and minor precepts. On 
Channa,^ Ananda, after 1 am gone, the higher penally is to 
be inflicted.” 

“ Reverend Sir, what is this higher penalty? 

Let Channa, Ananda, say what he likes, he is not to be 
spoken to nor admonished nor instructed by the priests.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 

“ It may be, O priests, that some priest has a doubt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the ooui*se of conduct. Ask any 
questions, O priests, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 
remorse, saying, ‘ Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.’ ” 

When he had so spoken, the priests remained silent. 

And a second time The Blessed One, and a third tfme 
The Blessed One addressed the priests: — 

“ It may be, O priests, that some priest has a doubt or 
perplexity respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any 
question, O priests, and suffer not that afterwards ye feel 
remorse, saying, ‘ Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.’ ” 

And a third time the priests remained silent. 

Then The Blessed One addressed the priests : — ^ 

“ It may be, O priests, that it is out of respect to The 
Teacher that ye ask no questions. Then let each one speak 
to his friend.” 

And when he had thus spoken, the priests remained 
silent. 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One 
as follows : — 

It is wonderful, Reverend Sir I It is marvellous^ Bew* 


1 Not the Channa who had been the Future Buddha's charioteer. 
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vcesA Sirt Beyerend Sir, 1 have faith to believe that in this 
. .iKS^regation of priests not a single priest has a doubt or 
peiplexify respecting either The Buddha or the Doctrine or 
the Order ox the Parrii or the course of conduct.” 

, “ With you, Ananda, it is a matter of faith, when you say 
that; but with The Tathagata, Ananda, it is a matter of 
knowledge that in this congregation of priests not a single 
{aiest has a doubt or peiplexity respecting either The Buddha 
or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or the course of 
0(mduct. For of all these five hundred priests, Ananda, the 
.most backward one has become converted, and is not liable 
to pass into a lower state of existence, but is destined neces* 
. sarily to attain supreme wis.dom.” 

Then The Blessed One addressed the' priests : — 

“ And now, O priests, I take my leave of you ; all the 
Oonstituents of being are transitory ; work out your salvation 
with diligence.” 

And this was the last word of The Tathagata. 

■ Thereupon The Blessed One entered the first trance ; and 
rising from the first trance, he entered the second trance; 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the third 
trance; and rising from the third trance, he entered the 
fourth trance ; and rising from the fourth trance, he entered 
the realm of the infinity of space ; and ri,sing from the realm 
of the infinity of space, he entered the realm of the infinity 
of consciousness ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
consciousness, he entered the realm of nothingness; and 
0 rising from the realm of nothingness, he entered the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception ; and rising from 
the realm of neither perception nor yet non-perception, he 
arrived at the cessation of jjerception and sensation. 

!Piereupou the venerable Ananda spoke to the venerable 
Anuruddha as follows : — 

“Eeverend Anuruddha, The Blessed One has passed into 
, Kirvana.” 

“Nay, brother Ananda, The Blessed One has not passed 
into Nirvana; he has arrived at the cessation of perception 
and sensation.” 
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Thereupon The Blessed One rising from the oes8Stloit,0{ . 
his perception and sensation, entered the realm of nei]ilMff . 
perception nor yet non-perception ; and rising from 'Ae nealm 
of neither perception nor yet non-perception, he oateamd 
the realm of nothingness; and rising from the realm of 
nothingness, he entered the realm of the infinity of conscious^ 
ness ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of con- 
sciousness, he entered the realm of the infinity of space;, and 
i-ising from the realm of the infinity of space, he entered the 
fourth trance ; and rising from the fourth trance, he entered 
the third trance ; and rising from the third trance, he, 
entered the second trance ; and rising from the second trance, 
he entered the first trance ; and rising from the first trance, 
he entered the second trance ; and rising from the second 
trance, he entered the third trance ; and rising from the 
third trance, he entered the fourth trance ; and rising born 
the fourth trance, immediately The Blessed One passed into 
Nirvana. 
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SENTIENT EXISTENCE. 

Intbodxtctory Discoubsb. 

Thb word Ego, when it occurs in this book, usually trans- 
lates Pali attan^ Sanskrit atman. It is more literally ren- 
dered Self; but I have preferred the word Ego, as the reader 
is not therein led astray into thinking of the Brahmanical 

Universal Self and kindred doctrines. Buddhist doctrine is 
% 

qfite different and negative, as the reader will see. In selec- 
tion § 16 a, however, Ego represents Pali puggala^ a word 
I sometimes render by ‘ individual,’ as, for example, through- 
out selection § 40 h. 

In the first two selections of this chapter occurs a list of 
ten theories which have caused considerable trouble, not 
merely, as may be supposed, to their original propounders, 
but to modern students of Pali Buddliism. This latter-day 
anxiety, however, concerns itself not so much with their 
^ truth, as with the question, what was really the precise atti- 
tude of The Buddha with respect to them. Did he claim to 
know the truth concerning them, but refuse to tell ; or did 
they lie entirely outside of the scope of his philosophy ; or 
what other reason could he have for refusing to discuss them? 
Now Z think that all these questions are left unanswered for 
the same reasons. If the reader will compare these two selec- 
tions with selection § 15 d, and in particular note the next to 
the last paragraph on page 141, 1 think that he will see that 
The Buddha considered all such questions to be out of court;. 
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AH Hie questions (even perhaps the two conoeii&hSig. HiB 
finiteness or the infinity of the world) take for granted ^whkt 
he denies. Hence he refuses to give a Yes or No answer, 
just as any one of us might he excused for doing, In ease 
any one were to be so impolite as to ask, “ Have yeu left off 
beating your mother ? ” The truth of no one of these themxes 
could be allowed. They were one and all heretical and 
incompatible with his doctrine. In proof of this, see Bd[e0> 
tion § 15 d and page 167. But The Buddha also objected to 
these questions as being metaphysical ones and betraying a' 
speculative spirit on the part of those who asked them. His 
was a purely practical aim, and his arguments d poateriori. If 
he taught his disciples the truth concerning misery and hOw 
misery could be made to cease, he thought that shoidd suf* 
fice, and cared not to go deeper into ultimate questions than 
was sufiicient for that end. This, I take it, is the reason why 
at the end of § 67 The Buddha objected to the fonn of the 
priest’s question concerning the four elements. For The 
Buddha’s way of putting the question does not appear to me 
so very different ; but he added to it so as to make it apply 
to the living being. 

The Buddha’s system was a religious one, his philosophy 
an applied philosophy ; and in the sermons and sayings at- 
tributed directly to The Buddha there is hut Httle metar 
physics that does not have a direct and practical bearing. 
Hence it is that 1 have given to this chapter the capticai' 
Sentient Existence. By this phrase, I in no way intend to 
imply that the doctrines herein advanced have no application 
to the inanimate world, but as The Buddha in his teachini^' 
kept constantly in mind the welfare of what had the capo^ 
biliiy of suffering, of undergoing rebirth, I find bnt little to 
insert concerning inorganic nature. Section 2^ which htibw 
directly on the subject, is not taken from the Tljutaka, but 
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&e Visadd]u*Magga, a work that endeavors to be 
* ^3^jnaticaUy complete. 

Here 1 would call the reader’s attention to the Three 
Characteristics which 1 have placed at the head of this book, 
as giving the Buddhist pessimistic analysis of the universe. 
. The Three Characteristics are applicable to inanimate as well 
as tn animate nature. This makes it hard to translate the 
third Characteristio, as what is translated by Ego in the case 
eS. sentient beings cannot so be rendered in the case of life- 
less things, but some such phrase as an underlying persistent 
reality (Bulstantid) must be employed. This question of an 
Ego in sentient beings or of an underlying persistent reality 
in inanimate matter is of the last importance in Buddhism. 
Unless the thesis of this chapter be tine, the scheme of salva- 
tion elaborated in the fourth chapter is impossible. Hence 
the reader will find this subject taken up in this and the two 
following chapters with perhaps wearying iteration. A very 
curious and instructive parallel can here be drawn between 
Buddhism and the teachings of modem science. All evolu- 
tion of animate nature can be characterized as a process of 
self-integration or assei-tion of self through countless genera- 
tions. The Buddhists make a similar statement ; only they 
say that a man inherits from himself, and do not bring in the 
scientific doctrine of heredity, or inheritance from others. If 
such is the origin of the sentient being, then, naturally, the 
disintegration of self will cause dissolution, as the fourth 
chapter will explain. 

1 hope that the reader will be able to make out the Bud- 
dhist theory of existence. It does not appear to me that it 
corresponds to either to 6v or to yiyvdfievov^ nor yet is it nihil- 
iten, that is to say, a doctrine of unreality. The human 
behckg is composed of five groups, so-called because they each 
coxksist of. many independent elements. In the case of the 
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sensation-groupf these elements of being are saM .to be 
secutive in time, but in other cases many memb^ 
group can occur at the same time; for instance, it is stM^bl 
the Visuddhi-Magga that over thirty predispositions ooQUr ib, 
conjunction with the first of the eighty-nine consoioiisiii!^^ 
Now each of the elements that together form a group if m 
independent existence, and is real enough while it lasta> 
All things we know of are formed from one oar more d 
these groups. When milk changes to sour cream, Buddhist 
doctrine does not say that an underlying substance has en-* 
tered on a new mode or phase of being, but that we have a 
new existence, or rather, perhaps, a new existence-comjdex, 
— that is to say, that the elements of the form-group that 
now compose the sour cream are not the same as those that 
composed the milk, the elements that composed the milk 
having passed away and new ones having come into being. 
This is what is intended in § 24, when it says, ‘‘This form 
in the series of forms belonging to its own nature.’’ It 
would appear from page 151 that the form-group ecmtains 
tolerably persistent elements, while those of the mental 
groups are momentary and more easily overcome. So far as 
the mental groups are concerned, Nirvana can be obtained in 
the present life, but from the form-group deliverance can 
only be attained at death, because, as stated on page 15$^ 

“ whereas there are sensations, perceptions, etc. fL e. prediflh 
positions and consciousnesses] which are not sulqect to 
depravity, it is not so with form.” J 

Having explained the nature of the human being ea : 
sisting of the five groups, the next thing to be done is 
show the causes of these five groups and how the&Jeverid, 
series are perpetuated. All this, too, must be dcUo without^ 
recourse being had to what we call a First Cause* Tills gii^ 
occasion for an elaborate theory which is expressed in tlie 
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Saamuila Dependent Origination (Pali paticcasamuppSda), 
'lisd called the middle doctrine, as avoiding the doctrine of 

on the <me hand, and of nihilism or the denial of the reality 
d existence on the other. The Buddhist Sacred Books seem 
to claim Dependent Origination as the peculiar discovery of 
Buddha, and I suppose they would have us understand 
that he invented the whole formula from beginning to end. 
But it is to he observed that the formula repeats itself, that 
dm human being is brought into existence twice — the first 
hime under the name of consciousness and name and form and 
hgr means of ignorance and karma, the second time in birth 
and by means of desire (with its four branches called attach- 
ments) and karma again, this time called existence. See § 35. 
Therefore, though Buddhaghosa, as the reader will see, is at 
gxeid pains to explain this repetition as purposely intended 
for practical ends, yet one is much inclined to surmise that 
the full formula in its present shape is a piece of patchwork 
put together of two or more that were current in The Buddlia’s 
time and by him — perhaps expanded, perhaps contracted, but 
at shy rate — made into one. If The Buddha added to the 
formula of Dependent Origination, it would appear that the 
addition consisted in the first two propositions. For igno- 
rance, of course, is the opposite of wisdom, and wisdom, or 
the third discipline, that is to say, the method for getting rid 
of ignorance, is, as the reader will see in the Introductoiy 
Discourse to the fourth chapter and elsewhere in this book. 
The Buddha’s particular contribution to the science of medi- 
tathliHi} whereas concentration, or the second discipline, the 
metimd for opposing desire, he had leamt from his teachers. 
In >§ 87 these first two propositions are omitted, and oon- 
soiousneBS and name-and-form of the third proposition are 
imule mutually dependent. 

The same antithesis of ignorance and desire appears also to 
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be present in the tlireef old fire of lust, hatred, and 
where lust and hatred can be viewed as but ihe two opposite 
poles of the same feeling and will then together st^d for 
desire, while infatuation will represent ignorance. 

In addition to my remarks on attan and puggalu abo^ it ,, 
may be well to say a few words in regard to niy transl&^ltis 
of some other Pali terms. “Elements of being” {dhanwm^ 
and “constituents of being” {sankhdra) are often used 
nonymously to mean the individual components of the Five 
Groups ; but when dhamma refers to the twelve terms bf the" 
formula, Dependent Origination, I have sometimes used the 
phrase “factors of being.” The two terms dhamma and 
8ankhdra are very troublesome to render into English, both, 
because they each of them mean so many things and because 
their ground meaning is not translatable into English, being 
expressive of a different philosophy. Sankhdra means what 
makes or what is made, fasliioned, or put together : we should 
naturally with our different beliefs say, creator and created 
things. Everything except Nirvana and space is eankhdra. 
Sankhdra as a name for the fourth group, I translate by 
predispositions ; as the second term in Dependent Origination, 
by karma. Dhamma means any established law, condition, or 
fact, either of nature or of human institutions. It is the 
word I render by Doctrine when it signifies The Buddha’s 
teachings. This word dhamma occasioned me especial difiS^ 
culty when used in § 74 to characterize the subjects of Uib 
Fourth Contemplation. But although elements of bc^i^ ” 
is a bad rendering, the reader need not be led as^y, . 
the different things denoted by it are there enumerated. . 
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118. QUESTIONS WHICH TEND NOT TO 
EDIFICATION. 

Sermon Number 1. 

4 18a*-^TnukBlated from the Maj jhimarNik&ya, and constituting Sutta 63. 
Thxitt have I heard. 

. On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
SSvatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
Now it happened to the venerable M^uhkyaputta, being in 
g^lnsion and plunged in meditation, ‘that a consideration 
presented itself to his mind, as follows : — 

** These theories which The Blessed One has left uneluci- 
dated, has sef aside and rejected, — that the world is eternal, 
that the world is not eternal, that the world is finite, that the 
world is infinite, that the soul and the body are identical, that 
the soul is one thing and the body another, that the saint exists 
after death, that the saint does not exist after death, that the 
samt both exists and does not exist after death, that the saint 
neither exists nor does not exist after death, — these The 
Blessed One does not elucidate to me. And the fact that 
The Blessed One does not elucidate them to me does not 
please me nor suit me. Therefore I will draw near to The 
Blessed One and inquire of him concerning tliis matter. If 
The Blessed One will elucidate to me, either that the world is 
eternal, or that the world is not eternal, or that the world is 
finite, or that the world is infinite, or that the soul and the 
body :are identical, or that the soul is one thing and the body 
anq^r, or that the saint exists after death, or that the saint 
doei not exist after death, or that the saint both exists and 
does not exist after death, or that the saint neither exists 
nor does not exist after death, in that case will I lead the re- 
ligious life under The Blessed One. If The Blessed One will 
not elucidate to me, either that the world is eternal, or that 
the world is not eternal, . • • or that the saint neither exists 
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nor does, not exist after death, in that case will, Z 
religious training and return to the lower life of a laiyiQASl^’s, if. 

Then the venerable Malunkyaputta arose at eTen^e>^m 
his seclusion, and drew noai- to where The Blessed (^h> \ 

and having drawn near and greeted The Blessed One, 
down respectfully at one side. And seated respeotiti^lal 
one side, the venerable Malunkyaputta spoke to The Bl^wd 
One as follows : — , 

“Reverend Sir, it happened to me, as I was, just ndirr in 
seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a consideration pre* 
sented itself to my mind, as follows : *• These theories wUch, 
The Blessed One has left unelucidated, has set aside and re- 
jected, — that the world is eternal, that the world is not eter- 
nal, . . . tliat the saint neither exists nor does not exist 
after death, — these The Blessed One does not elucidate to 
me. And the fact that The Blessed One does not elucidate 
them to me does not please me nor suit me. I will draw near 
to The Blessed One and inquire of him concerning this matter. 
If The Blessed One will elucidate to me, either that the world 
is eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or that the 
saint neither exists nor does not exist after death, in that case 
will I lead the religious life under The Blessed One. If The 
Blessed One will not elucidate to me, either that the wor^^ m 
eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint 
neither exists nor does not exist after death, in that case 
will I abandon religious training and return to the lower life 
of a la3rnian.’ 

“ If The Blessed One knows that the world is etemali. kt 
The Blessed One elucidate to me that the world is eterjonlj 
if The Blessed One knows that the world is not eternal,, le^ 
The Blessed One elucidate to me that the world is ; 

nal. If The Blessed One does not know either that 
is eternal or that the world is not eternal, the only . 

tiling for one who does not know, or who has not thatin^l^^'V 
is to say, ‘ I do not know ; I have not that insight.’ . 

“ If The Blessed One knows that the world is ftoite, . 

“ If The Blessed One knows that the soul and* the body 
are identical, . . , ’ 
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. ^nie Blessed One knows that the saint exists after 

. «« If The Blessed One knows that the saint both exists and 
doM not {exist after death, let The Blessed One elucidate to 
■Kie' thst the saint both exists and does not exist after death ; 

Blessed One knows that the saint neitiier exists nor 
d{0ie[t’’)B.ot exist after death, let The Blessed One elucidate to 
Sae liiitt the saint neither exists nor does not exist after death. 
H The Blessed One does not know either that the saint both 
exists and does not exist after death, or that the saint neither 
exists nor does not exist after death, the only upright thing 
for one who does not know, or who has not that insight, is to 
sayj * I do not know ; I have not that insight.’ ” 

*‘Pray, MSluhkyaputta, did I ever ‘say to you, ‘Come, 
MSlunkyaputta, lead the religious life under me, and I will 
elucidate to you either that the world is eternal, or that the 
wnoiid is not eternal, ... or that the saint neither exists nor 
does not exist after death ’ ? ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“ Or did you ever say to me, ‘ Reverend Sir, I will lead 
thiC religpous life under Ibe Blessed One, on condition that 
The Blessed One elucidate to me either that the world is 
efmial, or fbat the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint 
neither exists nor does not exist after death ’ ? ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“So you acknowledge, MSluhkyaputta, that I have not 
said to you, ‘ Come, MSluhkyaputta, lead the religious life 
iinder me and I will elucidate to you either that the world is 
eternal, or that the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint 
neither exists nor does not exist after death ; ’ and again that 
; jou said to me, ‘ Reverend Sir, I will lead the reli- 

under The Blessed One, on condition that The 
! Bleased One elucidate to me either that the world is eternal, 
the world is not eternal, ... or that the saint neither 
exists nor does not exist after death.’ That being the case, 
vain man, whom are you so angrily denouncing? 

\ “ lli^unkyaputta, any one who should say, ‘I will not 
lead the rabgious life under The Blessed One until The 
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Blessed One shall elucidate to me either that tibe . 

eternal, or that the world is not eternal, . . . or that3i6.Mdnt> 
neither exists nor does not exist after death ; ’ that 
would die, Maluhkyaputta, before The TathSgata had' ffar 
elucidated this to him. 

“ It is as if, Malunkyaputta, a man had bemi wo 
an arrow thickly smeared with poison, and his friends 
panions, his relatives and kinsfolk, were to procure 
physician or surgeon; and the sick man were to say, ‘I . 
not have this arrow taken out until I have learnt wheiSI]i]|» 
the man who wounded me belonged to the warrior caste, or to 
the Brahman caste, or to the agricultural caste, or to the menial 
caste.’ 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt the name of the man who 
wounded me, and to what clan he belongs.’ 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the man who wounded 
me was tall, or short, or of the middle height.’ 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not have this arrow 
taken out imtil I have learnt whether the man who wounded 
me was black, or dusky, or of a yellow skin.’ 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the man who wounded 
me was from this or that village, or town, or city.*.- 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not have this arrow 
taken out until I have learnt whether the bow tvhich wounded 
me was a capa, or a kodanda.’ 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not have this* aritow, 
taken out until I have learnt whether the bownstring which 
wounded me was made from swallow-wort, or 
sinew, or maruva, or from milk-weed.’ 

“ Or again he were to say, ‘ I will not hav< 
taken out until I have learnt whether the 
wounded me was a kaccha or a ropima.’ 

“Or again he were to say, ‘I will not havo flds.ltmiw; 
taken out until I have learnt whether the 
wounded me was feathered from the wings of % vultoe, 
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0^ <Qf a lieron, or of a falcon, or of a peacock, or of a 

1* Or again he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow 
- 't^en out rintil I have learnt whether the shaft which 
. wonhded me waa wound round with the sinews of an ox, or 
a |)uffalo, or of a ruru deer, or of a monkey.’ 

' again he were to say, ‘I will not have this arrow 
tidim t-dtit until I have learnt whether the arrow which 
trended me was an ordinary arrow, or a claw-headed arrow, 
nr. it vekanida, or an iron arrow, or a calf-tooth arrow, or a 
kaiavfrapattal* That man would die, Maluhkyaputta, with- 
out ever having learnt this. 

“ In exactly the same way, Malunkyaputta, any one who 
rilould say, ‘1 will not lead the religious life under The 
Blessed. One until The Blessed One shall elucidate to me 
either that the world is eternal, or that the world is not eter- 
... or thht the saint neither exists nor does not exist 
ilrftmr death; ’ — that person would die, Malunkyaputta, before 
The TathSgata had ever elucidated this to liim. 

“ The religious life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend on 
tibe dogma that the world is eternal ; nor does the religious 
life, Maluhkyiputta, depend on the dogma that the world is 
not etemaL Whether the dogma obtain, Malunkyaputta, 
that the world is eternal, or that the world is not eternal, 
^ere still remain birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentation, 
misery, grief, ahd despair, for the extinction of which in the 
present life I am prescribing. 

The religious life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend on 
the dogma that the world is finite ; . . • 

**The regions life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend on 
the that the soul and the body are identical ; . . . 

. .^pDhe religious life, Malunkyaputta, does not depend on 
. dc^^ma that the saint exists after death ; . . . 

The religious life, MalunkySputta, does not depend on 
dogma fhat the saint both exists and does not exist after 
death I does the religious life, Malunkyiputta, depend on 
^ degma that the saint neither exists nor does not exist after 
death. Whether the dogma obtain, Malunkyaputta, that the 
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saint both exists and does not exist after death, 

saint neither exists nor does not exist after death, |||f^ • 

remain birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentatioi^ 

^ef, and despair, for the extinction of which in tbs v 

life I am prescribing. ■ » , 

“ Accordingly, Malnhkyaputta, bear always in mind.-ifd^:,. 
it is that I have not elucidated, and what it is that 1 
cidated. And what, Malunkyaputta, have I not eltuddSill^^ 

1 have not elucidated, Malunkyaputta, that the world ^ ' 

nal ; I have not elucidated that the world is not et^mst^ - 1 
have not elucidated that tlie world is finite ; I have not el|ici« 
dated that the world is infinite ; I have not elucidated that 
the soul and the body are identical ; I have not elucidated ihat 
the soul is one thing and the body another ; I have not eluci- 
dated that the saint exists after death ; I have not elucidated 
that the saint does not exist after death ; 1 have not elucidated 
that the saint both exists and does not exist after death ; ;1 
Ixave not elucidated that the saint neither exists nor does not 
exist after death. And why, Malunkyaputta, have I'not 
elucidated this? Because, Malunkyaputta, this profits not, 
nor has to do with the fundamentals of religion, nor tends to 
aversion, absence of passion, cessation, quiescence, the super- 
natural faculties, supreme wisdom, and Nirvana; there&nfe 
have I not elucidated it. 


“ And what, Malunkyaputta, have I elucidated ? Misery, 
Malunkyaputta, have I elucidated ; the origin of misery have 
I elucidated ; the cessation of misery have I elucidated ; aa4 
the path leading to the cessation of misery have I elucidated. 
And why, Malunkyaputta, have I elucidated tins ? ' '1^ 
cause, Malunkyaputta, tJjis does profit, has to do with the 


fundamentals of religion, and tends to aversion, 
passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme, 
and Nirvana ; - therefore have I elucidated it. A 
Malunkyaputta, bear always in mind what it is .that .1 
not elucidated, and what it is that I have elucidated**'* . " 

Thus spake The Blessed One ; and, delighted, 
erable Malunkyaputta applauded the speech ci Thie'Bl^me4'‘ 


One. 


The Leewr MSUnak^patia Semoo^ 
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, ■„^„ ■ , 

' V|»>‘ , SbBHOK NtTMBEB 2 . 

, linutslatedfrom tbe MajjhimapNikSya> and oonstitating Sutta 72. 

%hi]s liave I heard. 

«> certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
’ SiTatthl in Jetavana monastery in Anathapinehka’s Park, 
drew near Vaccha, the wandering ascetic, to where The 
Blesa^ One was; and having drawn near, he greeted The 
B^gseed One ; and having passed the compliments of friend' 
•ehip tuod civility, he sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, Vaccha, l^e wandering ascetic, 
' iq^ke to The Blessed One as follows : — 

f How is it, Gotama ? Does Gotama hold that the world 
! kl eternal, and that this view alone is true, and every other 

to?” 

“ Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that the world is eternal, 
and that this view alone is true, and every other false.” 

t‘But how is it, Gotama? Does Gotama hold that the 
world is not eternal, and that this view alone is true, and every 
other false?” 

“ Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that the world is not 
eternal, and that tiiis view alone is true, and every other 
&lse.” 

“How is it, Gotama? Does Gotama hold that the world 
is finite, . . .” 

“How is it, Gotama? Does Gotama hold that the soul 
and the body are identical, . . .” 

' “How is it, Gotama? Does Gotama hold that the saint 
exists after death, . . .” 

“|Icrw is it, Gotama? Does Gotama hold that the saint 
hpttli'e^ts and does not exist after death, and that thia view 
/ is true, and every other false ? ” 

“Nay, yatecha. I do not hold that the saint both exists 
'■i i^&MS not exist after death, and that this view alone is true, 
al^'evety other fidse.” 

. 1 “Bet how is it, Gotama? Does Gotama bold that the 
' iaiint neither exists nor does not exist after death, and that 
. tifis view alone is tame, and every other false?” 
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** Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that the saint neiiwlc exhtte . 
nor does not exist after death, and that this view alone * 

and every other false.” ' ^ 5 %* i ^ 

“How is it, Gotama, that when you are asked, ^ 

monk Gotama hold that the world is eternal, and that 
view alone is true, and every other &lse?’ you reply, Nay*: 
Vaccha. 1 do not hold that the world is eternal, and tha t' 
this view alone is tme, and every other false ’ ? ^ 

“But how is it, Gotama, that when you are asked, '^oes . 
the monk Gotama hold that the world is not eternal, ana,|that 
this view alone is true, and every other false ? ’ you ire^ly, . 
‘Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that the world is not eternal, 
and that this view alone is true, and eveiy other false ’ ? 

“How is it, Gotama, that when you are asked, ‘Does 
Gotama hold that the world is finite, . . .’ ? 

“How is it, Gotama, that when you are asked, ‘Does 
Gotama hold that the soul and the body are identical, . . .*?' 

“How is it, Gotama, that when you are asked, ‘Does 
Gotama hold that the saint exists after death, . . .’ ? 

“ How is it, Gotama, that when you are asked, ‘ Does the 
monk Gotama hold that the saint both exists and does not 
exist after death, and that this view alone is true, and eveiy 
other false?’ you reply, ‘Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold that 
the saint both exists and does not exist'Sfter death, and that 
this view alone is true, and eveiy other false ’ ? • 

“But how is it, Gotama, that when you are asked, ‘floes^ 
the monk Gotama hold that the saint neither exists nm: does ' 
not exist after death, and that this view alone is true, aii4. 


every other false ? ’ you reply, ‘ Nay, Vaccha. I do not hold 
that the saint neither exists nor does not exist after death, . 

that this view alone is true, and every other false’? What , 
objection does Gotama perceive to these theories that h6'lk|l^ 
not adopted any one of them? ” . ' 

“ Vaccha, the theory that the world is eternal, is a juD^;^ 
a wilderness, a puppet-show, a writhing, and a fet^r, sepd . 
coupled with misery, ruin, despair, and agony, aM j 

tend to aversion, absence of passion, cessation, ; 

knowledge, supreme wisdom, and Nirvana. • 


- y^^ha^ the theoij that the saint neither exists nor does 
• foil^iicist after death, is a jungle, a wilderness, a puppet-show, 
a Ip^t^liing, and a fetter, and is coupled with misery, min, 
40i^pair, and agony, and does not tend to aversion, absence of 
passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme wisdom, 
and Kirvana- 

This is ihe objection I perceive to these theories, so that 
I have not adopted any one of them.” 

^^ut has Gotama any theory of his own ? ” 

^ K ^he Tathagata, O Vaccha, is free from all theories ; but 
•th&, yaocha, does The Tathagata know, — the nature of 
form, and how form arises, and how form perishes; the 
nature of sensation, and how sensation arises, and how sen- 
sation perishes ; the nature of perception, and how perception 
a^beSt.and how perception perishes; the nature of the predis- 
pon^ons, a 4 d how the predispositions arise, and how the pre- 
^ dispositions perish; the nature of consciousness, and how 
consciousness arises, and how consciousness peiishes. There- 
fore say I that The Tathagata has attained deliverance and is 
free from 'attachment, inasmuch as all imaginings, or agita- 
tions, or false notions concerning an Ego or anything pertain- 
ing to an Ego, have perished, have faded away, have ceased, 
have been given up and relinquished.” 

“ But, Gotama, where is the priest reborn who has attained 
to this deliverance for his mind?” 

^ Vaccha, to say that he is reborn would not fit the case.” 

*‘Then, Gotama, he is not reborn.” 

‘‘ Vaccha, to say that he is not reborn would not fit the 
ease*” 

i Then, Gotama, he is both reborn and is not reborn.” 

“ Vaccha, to say that he is both reborn and not reborn 
not fit the case.” 

“ Then, Gotama, he is neither reborn nor not reborn.” 

w Vaccha* to say that he is neither reborn nor not reborn 
not fit the case.” 

, ,4WheB; I say to you, ‘But, Gotama, where is the priest 
bas attained to this deliverance for his mind?’ 
you rtjply, ‘ Vaccha, to say that he is reborn would not fit 
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ihe case.’ And when I say to yon, ‘Then, €k>tai^;,]he is,' 
not reborn,’ you reply, ‘ Vaccha, to say that he is not 
would not fit the case.’ And when I say to you, ‘ 
tama, he is both reborn and not reborn, ‘ you reply, 
to say that he is both reborn and not reborn would not fitibt 
case.’ And when I say to you, ‘ Then, Gotama, he is ndifiter 
reborn nor not reborn,’ you reply, ‘Vaccha, to say that be is 
neither reborn nor not reborn would not fit the case.’ Gptams, 

I am at a loss what to think in this matter, and I havel||iie{nxis 
greatly confused, and the faith in Gotama inspired by a foepier 
conversation has now disappeared.” • , 

“Enough, O Vaccha I Be not at a loss what to in 
this matter, and be not greatly confused. Profound, Of 
Vaccha, is this doctrine, recondite, and difficult of compr^ 
hension, good, excellent, and not to be reached by mere 
soning, subtile, and intelligible only to the wise. ; and it Is a 
hard doctrine fur you to learn, who belong to another sect, 
to another faith, to another persuasion, to another discipline, 
and sit at the feet of another teacher. Therefore, Vaccha, 

I will now question you, and do you make answer as may 
seem to you good. What think you, Vaccha? Suppose a 
fire were to burn in front of you, would you be aware Ibat the 
fire was burning in front of you?” 

“ Gotama, if a fire were to bum in front of me, I should 
be aware that a fire was burning in front of me.” 

“But suppose, Vaccha, some one were to ask you, ‘Oa.-,, 
what does this fire that is burning in fsont of you depend?* 
what would you answer, Vaccha? ” 

“ Gotama, if some one were to ask me, ‘ On what does t^ 
fire that is burning in front of you depend? ’ 1 would ans#^ 
Gotfuna, ‘ It is on fuel of grass and wood that this fire 
burning in front of me depends.’ ” 

“But, Vaccha, if the fire in front of you were to befioiiil^i,. 
extinct, would you be aware that the fire in front ol yon ;b(|id^ 
become extinct?” . ' - , 

“Gotama, if the fire in front of me were to 
tinct, I should be aware that the fire in front of me ba|it beOciili 
extinct.” > 
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Viacoba, il some one were to ask you, ‘In which 
• lias that fire gone, — east, or west, or north, or 

' what would you say, O Vaccha?” 

* ^The question would not fit the case, Gotama. For the 
^ which depended on fuel of grass and wood, when that fuel 
has all gtoie, and it can gjet no other, being thus without nutri- 
ment, is said to be extinct.” ^ 

“ In exactly the same way, Vaccha, all form by which one 
couldii predicate the existence of the saint, all that form has 
been abandoned, uprooted, puUed out of the ground like 
A palmyra-tree, and become non-existent and not liable to 
spiingi up again in the future. The saint, O Vaccha, who has 
been released from what is styled form, is deep, immeasurable, 
Tinfathomable, like the mighty ocean. To* say that he is reborn 
would not fit the case. To say that he is not reborn would 
not fit the case. To say that he is both reborn and not reborn 
would not fit ‘the case. To say that he is neither reborn nor 
not reborn would not fit the case. 

“All sensation . . . 

“AU perception . . . 

“ All the predispositions . . . 

“ All consciousness by which one could predicate the exist- 
ence of the saint, all that consciousness has been abandoned, 
uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, and 
become non-existent and not liable to spring up again in the 
fnti&e. The saint, O Vaccha, who has been released from 
what is styled conscic^ness, is deep, immeasurable, unfathom- 
alfie, like the mighty ocean. To say that he is reborn would 
not fit the ease. To say that he is not reborn would not fit 
the case. To say that he is both reborn and not reborn would 
not fit the case. To say that he is neither reborn nor not 
idbmn would not fit the case.” 

l iyhen The Blessed One had thus spoken, Vaccha, the 
' wiindfiring asoetio, spoke to him as follows : 

,^Itis as if, 0 Gotama, there were a mighty sal-tree near 
Tillage or town, and it were to lose its dead branches 
IH^ .twigs, and ks loose shreds of bark, and its unsound wood, 
80 that afterwards, free from those branches and twigs, and 
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the loose shreds of bark, and the unsound woodiit wisra to 
stand neat and clean in its strength. In exactly 
way doth the word of Gotama, free from bi'anches 
and from loose shreds of bark, and from unsound wood,[|j|||^ 
neat and clean in its strength. O wonderful is it^ Gowaal 
O wonderful is it, Gotama ! It is as if, O Gotama, one were 
to set up that which was overturned; or were to disclose 
that which was hidden ; or were to point out the wa^ to 4 
lost traveller ; or weie to carry a lamp into a dark plaoei jdmt 
they who bad eyes might see forms. Even so has Gotama 
expounded the Doctrine in many different ways. I betake* 
myself to Gotama for refuge, to the Doctrine, and to the Con- 
gregation of the priests. Let Gotama receive me who have 
betaken myself to him for refuge, and accept me as a disciple 
from this day foith as long as life shall last.” 

The AggUVacdiagotts Sermon. 


§ U. KING MILINDA AND NAGASENA COME TO AN 
UNDERSTANDING. 

Translated from the Milindapafiha ( 28 ”). 

Said the king, “ Bhante Nagasena, will you converse with 
me?” 

“Your maje8t3% if you will converse with me as the wise 
converse, I will ; but if you converse ipith me as kings c(^ 
verse, I will not.” ’ 

“ Bhante Nagasena, how do the wise converse ? ” 

“Your majesty, when the wise converse, wheiher tlr^ 
become entangled by their opponents’ arguments or extrio^ 
themselves, whether they or their opponents are convicted 
error, whether their own superiority or that of their e^xmenhi^, 
is established, nothing in all this can make them angry. 
your majesty, do the wise converse.” 

“ And how, bhante, do kings converse?” ■' s*,.. 

“ Your majesty, when kings converse, they advttnce s pin- 
position, and whoever opposes it, they order his puniiduneitt, 
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<at||iag« * Famish this fellow I ’ Thus, your majesty, do kings 

dearane.*’ 

^ **,Bbante, I will converse as the wise converse, not as 
kihj^ do. - Let your worship converse in all confidence. Let 
3nme wm^p converse as unrestrainedly as if with a priest or 
a itovioe or a lay disciple or a keeper of the monastery grounds. 
Be not afraid I ” 

** Very well, your majesty," said the elder in assent. 


S 15. THERE IS NO EGO. 

1 15a. Translated from the Milindapafiha (25^). 

Then drew near Milinda the king to where the venerable 
NSgasena was; and having drawn near, he greeted the ven> 
erable NSgasena; and having passed the compliments of 
friendship and civility, he sat down respectfully at one side. 
And the venerable NSgasena returned the greeting ; by which, 
terily, he won the heart of king Milinda. 

And Milinda the king spoke to the venerable NSgasena as 
follows : — 

“How is your reverence called? Bhante, what is your 
name?" 

“ Your majesty, I am called NSgasena ; my fellow-priests, 
your majesty, address me as NSgasena : but whether parents 
give one the name NSgasena, or Surasena, or Virasena, or 
SSmsena, it is, nevertheless, your majesty, but a way of 
counting, a term, an appellation, a convenient designation, a 
mere name, this NSgasena ; for there is no Ego here to be 
found." 

Then said Milinda the king, — 

, < , • **Iasten to me, my lords, ye five hundred Yonakas, and ye 
digkty thousand priests ! NSgasena here says thus : ‘ There 
is no Ego here to be found.’ Is it possible, pray, for me to 
assent to what he says?" 

’ And Milinda the ^g spoke to the venerable NSgasena as 
follows: — 
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Bhante Nagasena, if there is no Ego to be found, nAip 
is it then furnishes you priests with the priestly 
— robes, food, bedding, and medicine, the reliance o^'t^ 
sick? who is it makes use of the same? who is itkee]^ 
precepts? who is it applies himself to meditation? wWisH 
realizes the Paths, the Fruits, and Nirvana ? who is it destroys 
life? who is it takes what is not given him? who is it cotn^ 
mits immorality? who is it tells lies? who is it drinks intoxi- 
cating liquor ? who is it commits the five crimes that ccmstitate 
^ proximate karma ’ ? ^ In that case, there is no merit ; IberB 
is no demerit; there is no one who does or causes to be done* 
meritorious or demeritorious deeds; neither good nor 
deeds can have any fruit or result. Bhante Nagasena, neither 
is he a murderer who kills a priest, nor can you priests, bhante 
Nagasena, have any teacher, preceptor, or ordination. When 
you say, ‘ My fellow-priests, your majesty, address me as N5- 
gasena,’ what then is this Nagasena? Pray, bhante, is the 
hair of the head Nagasena? ” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” ^ 

“Is the hair of the body Nagasena?” 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Are nails . . • teeth . . . skin . . . flesh • • • sinews 

• . • bones . . . marrow of the bones . . . kidne3rs . • • heart 

• . . liver . . • pleura . . . spleen . . . lungs . « . intes- 
tines • • • mesentery . . . stomach . . . faeces . . • bile • . • 

phlegm . . . pus . . . blood • • • sweat • , • f at . . . tears 

• . . lymph . . . saliva . . . snot . . . synovial fluid . . . 

urine . . . brain of the head Nagasena? ” - , 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 


1 Translated from the Sarasahgaha, as quoted in Trenckner^s note to 
thispamage; 

By proximate karma is meant karma that ripens in the next edw 
ence. To show what this is, I [the author of the Ssrasafigaha^ 
following passage from the Atthanasutta of the first book of tho'ASgiti^; 
tara-Nik&ya : — * It is an impossibility, O priests, the case can nevek ocour, 
that an individual imbued with the correct doctrine should deprive his 
mother of life, should deprive his father of life, should deprive a saint of 
life, should in a revengeful spirit cause a bloody wound to a Tathigata, 
should cause a schism in the church. This is an imposaibiHly.* ^ 
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■ ‘> I3 now, bhante, form Nagasena ? ” 

• “Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

. . “ Is sensation Nagasena ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“ Is perception N agasena ? ” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Are the predispositions Nagasena?” 

“Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“Is consciousness Nagasena?” 

“Nny, verily, your majesty.” 

, .“Are, then, bhante, form, sensation, perception, the pre> 
dispositions, and consciousness unitedly Nagasena?” 

* “ Nay, verily, your majesty .” 

“la it, then, bhante, something besides form, sensation, 
perception, the predispositions, and consciousness, which is 
Nl^[asena?” 

“ Nay, verily, your majesty.” 

“ Bhante, tdthough I question you very closely, I fail to 
discovet any Nagasena. Veiiiy, now, bhante, Nagasena is a 
mere empty sound. What Nagasena is there here ? Bhante, 
you speak a falsehood, a lie : there is no Nagasena.” 

Then the venerable N^asena spoke to Milinda the king 
as follows — 

“ Your majesty, you are a delicate prince, an exceedingly 
delicate prince ; and if, your majesty, you walk in the middle 
of the day on hot sandy ground, and you tread on rough grit, 
^vel, and sand, your feet become sore, your body tired, the 
mipd is oppressed, and the body-consciousness suffers. Pray, 
did you come afoot, or riding?” 

“ Bhante, I do not go afoot : I came in a chariot.” 

“Your majesty, if you came in a chariot, declare to me 
the iduuiot* Pi^y, your majesty, is the pole the chariot?” 

, ;;,“ _Nay, verily, bhante.” 

" “is the aacle the chariot?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Are the wheels the chariot? ” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Is the chariot-body the chariot ? ” 
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“ Nay, verily, bliante.” 

^‘Is the banner-staff the chariot?” * 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Is the yoke the chariot ? ” 

“Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Are the reins the chariot ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhaiite.” 

“Is the goading-stick the chariot?” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Pray, your majesty, are pole, axle, wheels, chariot-body^ 
banner-staff, yoke, reins, and goad unitedly the chariot?” * 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ Is it, then, your majesty, something else besides pole, 
axle, wheels, chariot-body, banner-staff, yoke, reins, and goad 
which is the chariot ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Your majesty, although I question you very closely, I 
fail to discover any chariot. Verily now, your majesty, the 
word chariot is a mere empty sound. What chariot is there 
here? Your majesty, you speak a falsehood, a lie: there is 
no chariot. Your majesty, you are the chief king in all the 
continent of India ; of whom are you afraid that you speak a 
lie ? Listen to me, my lords, ye five hundred Yonakas, and 
ye eighty thousand priests ! Milinda the king here says 
thus: ‘I came in a chariot;’ and being requested, ‘Your 
majesty, if you came in a chariot, declare to me the chariot,’ 
he fails to produce any chariot. Is it possible, pray, for me 
to assent to what he says?” 

When he had thus spoken, the five hundred Yonaltas 
applauded the venerable Nagasena and spoke to Milinda the 
king as follows : — 

“ Now, your majesty, answer, if you can.” 

Then Milinda the king spoke to the venerable NSgas^pa 
as follows : — 

“ Bhante Nagasena, I speak no lie : the word ^diariot’ is 
but a way of counting, term, appellation, convenient design 
nation, and name for pole, axle, wheels, chariot-body, and 
banner-staff.” 
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** Thoroughly well, your majesty, do you understand a 
•ehariot. In exactly the same way, your majesty, in respect of 
me, NSgasena is but a way of counting, term, appellation, 
convenient designation, mere name for the hair of my head, 
hair of my body . . . brain of the head, form, sensation, percep- 
tion, the predispositions, and consciousness. But in the abso- 
lute sense there is no Ego here to be found. And the priestess 
VajirS, your majesty, said as follows in the presence of The 
Blessed One : — 

‘ Even as the word of “ chariot ” means 
* That members join to frame a whole ; 

So when the Groups appear to view, 

We use the phrase, “A living being. 

“It is wonderful, bhante Nagasenal It is marvellous, 
bhante Nagasena I Brilliant and prompt is the wit of your 
replies If The Buddha were alive, he would applaud. Well 
dor woU done, Nagasena ! Brilliant and prompt is the wit 
of your replies.” 

§ 15 d. — Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap, xyiii.). 

Just as the word “ chariot ” is but a mode of expression 
for axle, wheels, chariot-body, pole, and other constituent 
members, placed in a certain relation to each other, but when 
we come to examine the members one by one, we discover that 
in the absolute sense there is no chariot ; and just as the word 
“ house ” is but a mode of expression for wood and other con- 
stituents of a house, surrounding space in a certain relation, 
but^ in the absolute sense there is no house ; and just as the 
word “fist” is but a mode of expression for the fingers, the 
thumb, etc., in a certain relation ; and the word “ lute ” for 
the body of the lute, strings, etc. ; “ army ” for elephants, 
horse$, etc. ; “ city ” for fortifications, houses, gates, etc. ; 
“ tree ” for trunk, branches, foliage, etc., in a certain relation, 
but when we come to examine the parts one by one, we dis- 
cover that in *he absolute sense there is no tree ; in exactly 
the same wa^ e words “ living entity ” and “ Ego ” are but 

1 That is, a living entity.” 
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a mode of expression for the presence of the five attaciiln6ii<t 
groups, but when we come to examine the elements of 
one by one, we discover that in the absolute sense there no 
living entity there to form a basis for such figments as t 
am,” or I ” ; in other words, that in the absolute sense i^re 
is only name and form. The insight of him who perceives 
this is called knowledge of the truth. 

He, however, who abandons this knowledge of the truth 
and believes in a living entity must assume either that this liv- 
ing entity will perish or that it will not perish. If he assume 
that it will not perish, he falls into the heresy of the persist^ 
ence of existences; or if he assume that it will perish, he 
falls into that of the annihilation of existences. And why do 
I say so ? Because, just as sour cream has milk as its ante- 
cedent, so nothing here exists but what has its own ante- 
cedents.^ To say, “The living entity persists,” is to fall 
short of the truth ; to say, “ It is annihilated,” is to outrun 
the truth. Therefore has The Blessed One said: — 

“ There are two heresies, O priests, which possess both 
gods and men, by wliich some fall short of the truth, and 
some outrun the truth ; but the intelligent know the truth. 

“ And how, O priests, do some fall short of the truth ? 

“ O priests, gods and men delight in existence, take 
pleasure in existence, rejoice in existence, so that when the 
Doctrine for the cessation of existence is preached to them, 
their minds do not leap toward it, are not favorably disposed 
toward it, do not rest in it, do not adopt it. 

“ Thus, O priests, do some fall short of the truth. 

“ And how, O priests, do some outrun the truth ? 

“Some are distressed at, ashamed of, and loathe exist- 
ence, and welcome the thought of non-existence, saying, ‘ See 
here ! When they say that on the dissolution of the body tibia 
Ego is annihilated, perishes, and does not exist after deail^ 
that is good, that is excellent, that is as it shodld be/ 

“ Thus, O priests, do some outrun the truth. 

“And how, O priests, do the intelligent know the 
truth? 


1 See pages 239-40. 
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•^We may have, O priests, a priest who knows things as 
leally are, and knowing things as they really are, he is 
^ tile road to aversion for things, to absence of passion for 
them, and to cessation from them. 

** l^us, O priests, do the Intelligent know the truth.” 

$ 16«. — Translated from the MabA-Nidina-Satta (256^) of the IHgha- 

NikSya. 

** In regard to the Ego, Ananda, what are the views held 
concerning it? 

. “ In regard to the Ego, Ananda, either one holds the view 

timt sensation is the Ego, sa3ring, ‘ Sensation is my Ego ; ’ 
“Or, in regard to the Ego, Ananda, one holds the view, 

* Verily, sensation is not my Ego ; my‘ Ego has no sen- 
sation ; * 

** Or, in regard to the Ego, Ananda, one holds the view, 

• Verily, neithet is sensation my Ego, nor does my Ego have 
no sensation. My Ego has sensation ; my Ego possesses the 
faculty of sensation.’ ^ 

In the above case, Ananda, where it is said, ‘ Sensation 
is my Ego,’ reply should be made as follows : ‘ Brother, there 
are three sensations : the pleasant sensation, the unpleasant 
sensation, and the indifferent sensation. Which of these three 
sensations do you hold to be the Ego ? ’ 

“ Whenever, Ananda, a person experiences a pleasant sen. 
sation, he does not at the same time experience an unpleasant 
sensation, nor does he experience an indifferent sensation; 
only the pleasant sensation does he then feel. Whenever, 
Ananda, a person experiences an unpleasant sensation, he 
does not at the same time experience a pleasant sensation, 
nor does he experience an indifferent sensation ; only the un- 

^ From the commentary on the Maha-Nidfina-Sutta, Providence 
Udanuacript, folio b, lines 4 and 5 : — Sensation is my Ego gives the 
heresy of individuality as based on the sensation-group ; My Ego has no 
sensation^ as based on the form-group; and My Ego has sensation; my 
Ego possesses a /acuity of sensation^ as based on the perception-group, 
predisposition-group, and the consciousness-group. For these three 
groups have sensation through union with sensation, and possess a faculty 
ol sensation on account of the inseparability of this union. 
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pleasant sensation does he then feel. Wheneverf Anan^^ a 
person experiences an indifferent sensation, he does not at the 
same time experience a pleasant sensation, nor does he expe- 
rience an unpleasant sensation ; only the indifferent seneatiion 
does he then feel. 

^^Now pleasant sensations, Ananda, are transitory, are 
due to causes, originate by dependence, and are snhji^t to 
decay, disappearance, effacement, and cessation ; and un- 
pleasant sensations, Ananda, are transitory, are due to causes, ' 
originate by dependence, and are subject to decay, disappear- 
ance, effacement, and cessation ; and indifferent sensations, 
Ananda, are transitory, are due to causes, originate by de- 
pendence, and are subject to decay, disappearance, effacement, 
and cessation. While this person is experiencing a pleasant 
sensation, he thinks, ‘ This is my Ego.’ And after the cessa- 
tion of this same })leasant sensation, he thinks, ^ My Ego has 
passed away.’ While he is experiencing an unpleasant sensar 
tion, he thinks, ‘ This is my Ego.’ And after the cessation of 
this same unpleasant sensation, he tliinks, ^ My Ego has passed 
away.’ And while he is experiencing an indifferent sensa-^ 
tion, he tliinks, ‘ This is my Ego.’ And after the cessaticm of 
this same indifferent sensation, he thinks, ‘ My Ego has passed 
away.’ So that he who says, ‘ Sensation is my Ego,’ holds 
the view that even during his lifetime his Ego is transitory, 
that it is pleasant, unpleasant, or mixed, and that it is subject 
to rise and disappearance. 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, it is not possible to hold the view, 

‘ Sensation is my Ego.’ 

“ In the above case, Ananda, where it is said, * Verily sen- 
sation is not my Ego ; my Ego has no sensation,’ reply should 
be made as follows : ‘ But, brother, where there is no sensa- 
tion, is there any “ I am ” ? ’” ' ' ' 

Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, it is not possible to hold the view, 

‘ Verily, sensation is not my Ego ; my Ego has no sensation,* 

‘‘In the above case, Ananda, where it is stud, ‘Verily, 
neither is sensation my Ego, nor does my Ego have no sense- 
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&OtU Mj Ego has sensation ; my Ego possesses the faculty 
•of Sensation/ reply should be made as follows : ^ Suppose^ 
brother, that utterly and completely, and without remainder, 
all sensation were to cease — if there were nowhere any sen- 
sation, pray, would there be anything, after the cessation of 
sensation, of which it could be said, “ This am I ” ? * ” 

‘‘ Nay^ verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, it is not possible to hold the view, 
* Verily, neither is sensation my Ego, nor does my Ego have 
no sensation. My Ego has sensation ; my Ego possesses the 
faculty of sensation.’ 

“From the time, Ananda, a priest no longer holds the 
view that sensation is the Ego, no longer holds the view that 
the Ego has no sensation, no longer holds the view that the 
Ego has sensation, possesses the faculty of sensation, he ceases 
to attach himself to anything in the world, and being free 
from attachment, he is never agitated, and being never agi- 
tated, he attains to Nirvana in his own person ; and he knows 
"^that rebirth is exhausted, that he has lived the holy life, that 
he has done what it behooved him to do, and that he is no 
more for this world. 

‘‘ Now it is impossible, Ananda, that to a mind so freed 
a priest should attribute the heresy that the saint exists after 
death, or that the saint does not exist after death, or that the 
saint both exists and does not exist after death, or that the 
saint neither exists nor does not exist after death. 

“ And why do I say so ? 

^Because, Ananda, after a priest has been freed by 
a thorough comprehension of affirmation and affirmation’s 
j^ange, of predication and predication’s range, of declaration 
and d^claration’s range, of knowledge and knowledge’s field 
of action, of rebirth and what rebirth affects, it is impossible 
for hiiu to attribute such a heretical lack of knowledge and 
pefrception to a priest similarly freed.” 
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§ 15 <2. — Translated from the SamyattarNikXya (xxSi. 86^), 

Thus have I heard. , 

On a certain occasion the venerable Sariputta was dwal^ 
ing at Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in AnStha|ttni^ika’8 
Park. 

Now at that time the following wicked heresy had sprang 
up in the mind of a priest named Yamaka: do I 

understand the doctrine taught by The Blessed One, that 
on the dissolution of the body the priest who has lo^ all 
depravity is annihilated, perisW, and does not exist aftef 
death.” 

And a number of priests heard the report: “The foUdw* 
ing wicked heresy has sprung up in the mind of a prmst 
named Yamaka : * Thus do I understand the doctrine taught 
by The Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the. body the 
priest who has lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and 
does not exist after death.’ ” 

Then drew near these priests to where the venerable 
Yamaka was; and having drawn near, they greeted the ven- 
erable Yamaka; and having passed the compliments of 
friendship and civility, they sat down respectfully at one 
side. And seated respectfully at one side, these priests spoke 
to the venerable Yamaka as follows : “ Is the report true, 
brother Yamaka, that the following wicked heresy has sprung 
up in your mind : ‘ Thus do I understand the doctrine taught 
by The Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the body the 
priest who has lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and 
does not exist after death ’ ? ” 

“ Even so, brethren, do I understand the doctrine taught 
by The Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the body the 
saint who has lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and 
does not exist after death.” : 

“Say not so, brother Yamaka. Do not tiadneu 
Blessed One; for it is not well to traduce The Bleated Quel 
The Blessed One would never say that on the dissolution Of 
the body the saint who has lost all depravity is a nnihi lated, 
perishes, and does not exist after death.” 
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Kerertheleas, in spite of all these priests could say, the ven- 
vttalde Yamaka persisted obstinately to adhere to his pestifer- 
ous delusion : “ Thus do I understand the doctrine taught by 
'l^ie Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the body the 
{meat who has lost all depraviiy is a nnihila ted, perishes, and 
does not exist after death.” 

And nhen these priests found themselves unable to detach 
the y^etahle Yamaka from this wicked heresy, then these 
priests arose from their seats and drew near to where the 
venerahle Sariputta was. And having drawn near they spoke 
4 iq the venerable Sariputta as follows : ~ 

Brother Sariputta, the following wicked heresy has 
spriiUg up in the mind of a priest named Yamaka : * Thus do 
I understiuid the doctrine taught by The Blessed One, that 
on the dissolution of the body the priest who has lost all 
depravity is annihilated, perishes, and does not exist after 
death.’ Pray, let the venerable Sariputta be so kind as to 
draw near to where the priest Yamaka is.” 

And the venerable Sariputta consented by his silence. 

Then the venerable Sariputta in the evening of the day 
arose from meditation, and drew near to where the venerable 
Yamaka was; and having drawn near, he greeted the vener- 
able Yamaka ; and having passed the compliments of friend- 
ship and civility, he sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, the venerable Sariputta spoke 
to the venerable Yamaka as follows : “ Is the report true, 
brother Yamaka, that the following wicked heresy has sprung 
Up in your mind : ‘ Thus do I understand the doctrine taught 
by The Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the body the 
priest who has lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and 
does not exist after death ’ ? ” 

•^Bven so, brother, do I imderstand the doctrine taught by 
Xhe Blessed One, that on the dissolution of the body the 
prieitt who has lost all depravity is annihilated, perishes, and 
dc^ nut exist after death.” 

. “ What think you, brother Yamaka? Is form permanent, 
-ut txansitoiy?” 

It is transitory, brother.” 
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^ And that which is transitoiy — is it evil^ cnr is it |g(bod? ** 

“ It is evil, brother.” - ' • 

“ And that which is transitory, evil, and liable to eittOtge 
— is it possible to say of it : * This is mine ; this am I '^itim is 
my Ego ’ ? ” ' '■ *' 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“Is sensation . . . perception . . . the predisposiliOBS 
. . . consciousness permanent, or tiansitoiy?” 

“ It is transitory, brother.” 

“ And that which is transitory — is it evil, or is it good? ” 

“ It is evil, brother.” 

“ And that which is transitory, evil, and liable to change 
— is it possible to say of it : ‘ This is mine ; this am I ; is 
my Ego ’ ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“ Accordingly, brother Yamaka, as respects all form what- 
soever, past, future, or present, be it subjective or existing 
outside, gross or subtile, mean or exalted, far or near, the 
correct view in the light of the highest knowledge is as 
follows : * This is not mine ; this am I not ; this is not my 
Ego.’ 

“ As respects all sensation whatsoever, ... as respects 
ail perception whatsoever, ... as respects all predispositions 
whatsoever, ... as respects all consciousness whatsoever, 
past, future, or present, be it subjective or existing oufadde, 
gross or subtile, mean or exalted, far or near, the correct view 
in the light of the highest knowledge is as follows : ‘ This is 
not mine ; this am I not ; this is not my Ego.’ 

“Perceiving this, brother Yamaka, the learned and noble 
disciple conceives an aversion for form, conceives an aveimoB 
for sensation, conceives an aversion for perception, conceives 
an aversion for the predispositions, conceives an aversioD |br 
consciousness. And in conceiving this aversion he beobittee 
divested of passion, and by the absence of passion he hecoxh^ . 
free, and when he is free he becomes aware that he Is l^ee ; 
and he knows that rebirth is exhausted, that he Ims Hved tiie 
holy life, that he has done what it behooved him to do, and 
that he is no more for this world. 
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' . jou, brother Yamaka? Do you consider 

. Ibm as the saint?” 

«Nay, verily, brother.” 

** Do you consider sensation . . . perception . . . thepre- 
cBE|KX|itions . . . consciousness as the saint?” 

^ ■ “Nay, verily, brother.” 

“ W^t thiijr you, brother Yamaka? Do you consider the 
mint as ioomprised in form ? ” 

“Nay, verily, brother.” 

“ Do you consider the saint as distinct from form ? ” 

. “Nay, verily, brother.” 

“ Do you consider the saint as comprised in sensation ? . . . 
- m distinct from sensation ? ... as comprised in perception ? 
... as distinct from perception? . . . Ss comprised in the 
inedispositions ? ... as distinct from the predispositions? 
... as comprised in consciousness?” 

“Nay; verily, brother.” 

“Do you consider the saint as distinct from conscious* 
ness?” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“ what think you, brother Yamaka? Are form, sensa* 
tion, perception, the predispositions, and consciousness uni* 
t^y the saint?” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“What think you, brother Yamaka? Do you consider 
the saint as a something having no form, sensation, percep* 
tion, predispositions, or consciousness ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, brother.” 

“ Considering now, brother Yamaka, that you fail to make 
out Mid establish the existence of the saint in the present life, 
is it reasonable for you to say : ‘ Thus do I understand the 
docMpe taught 1^ The Blessed One, that on the dissolution 
of Ihe body the priest who has lost all depravity is annihilated, 
peddles, Mid does not exist after death ’ ? ” 

*‘ Brother Sliiputta, it was because of my ignorance that 
I held, this 'vrioked heresy; but now that I have listened to 

doetnnal instruction of the venerable SSriputta, I have 
abandoned that wicked heresy and acquired the true doc- 
trine.” 
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** But if others were to ask you, brother Yain«ka,, 34 t;fe^- 
lows ; ‘ Brother Yamaka, the priest who is asaiut and bflisloG^ • 
all depravity, what becomes of him on the disscduiaic^ aQif tbe 
body, after death?’ what would you reply, brother Tn|»]B|r 
if you were asked that question?” * :■ ; 

^Brother, if others were to ask me as follows: * Brother' 
Yamaka, the priest who is a saint and has lost all depro^lity, 
what becomes of him on the dissolution of the body,.a^ 
death?’ I would reply, brother, as follows, if I were asked 
that question : ‘ Brethren, the form was transitory, and that 
which was transitory was evil, and that which was evd has. 
ceased and disappeared. The sensation . . . perception . . 
predispositions . . . consciousness was transitory, and that 
which was transitory was evil, and that which was evil has 
ceased and disappeared.’ Thus would I reply, brother, if J 
were asked that question.” 

*‘Well said I well said! brother Yamaka. Come now, 
brotlier Yamaka, I will give you an illustration that you may 
still better comprehend this matter. 

u Suppose, brother Yamaka, there were a householder, cnr 
a son of a householder, rich, wealthy, and affluent, and thor* 
oughly well guarded, and some man were to become un« 
friendly, inimical, and hostile to him, and were to wish to Mil 
him. And suppose it were to occur to this man as follows : 

‘ This householder, or son of a householder, is rich, wealthy, 
and affluent, and thoroughly well-guarded. It would not be 
easy to kill him by violence. What if now I were to ingrsr 
tiate myself with him and then kill him? And suppose he 
were to draw near to that householder, or son of. a bobse* 
holder, and say as follows : ‘ Lord, I would fain enter your 
service.’ And suppose the householder, or son of a homcf ^ 
holder, were to admit him into his service ; and the man 
to be his servant, rising before him and retiring after 
willing and obliging and pleasantepoken. And suppose the.' 
householder, or son of a householder, were to treat ' him asir 
friend, were to treat him as a comrade, and repose 
in him. And suppose then, brother, that whra thMi naai' . 
judged that the householder, or son of a householder, bad 
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tiborough confidence in him, he were to get him into 
-dome secluded spot and kill him with a sharp weapon. 

** What think you, brother Yamaka ? When that man 
drew near to that householder, or son of a householder, and 
i^d as follows : ^ Lord, I would fain enter your service,* was 
^he not a murderer, though not recognized as such ? 

And £dso when he was his servant, rising before him and 
retiring after him, willing and obliging and pleasant-spoken, 
was he not a murderer, though not recognized as such? 

^^And also when he got him into a secluded spot and 
killed him with a sharp weapon, was^ he not a murderer, 
though not recognized as such?** 

^ Even so, brother.** 

** In exactly the same way, brother, the ignorant, uncon- 
verted man, who is not a follower of noble disciples, not 
conversant with the Noble Doctrine, not disciplined in the 
Noble Doctrine, not a follower of good people, not conver- 
sant 'with the Doctrine held by good people, not trained in 
the Doctrine held by good people, not disciplined in the Doc- 
trine held by good people, considers form in the light of an 
Ego — either the Ego as possessing form, or form as com- 
prised in the Ego, or the Ego as comprised in form. Con- 
siders sensation . . . perception . . . the predispositions . . • 
consciousness in the light of an Ego — either the Ego as 
possessing consciousness, or consciousness as comprised in the 
Ego, or the Ego as comprised in consciousness. 

He does not recognize the fact that form is transito- 
ry. He does not recognize the fact that sensation . . . percep- 
tion • . . the predispositions . . . consciousness is transitory. 

“He does not recognize the fact that form . . . sensa- 
tion . . . perception . . • the predispositions . . . conscious- 
ness la evil. 

“He does not recognize the fact that form . . . sensa- 
tion • . . perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness 
is notan Ego. 

“He does not recognize the fact that form . . . sensa- 
tion , . . perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness 
is due to causes. 
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“He does not recognize tiie fact that fwm . . . 
tion . . . perception . • . the predispositions • • • eoniwilomiiewi ’ 
is a murderer. 

“And he seeks after form, attaches himself to luhd 
TnftkftB the affirmation that it is his Ego. And he sed» filter 
sensation, . . . perception, ... the predispositions, ... cmi*' ' 
sciousness, attaches himself to it, and makes the affirmation, 
that it is his Ego. And these five attachment-groups, sotight 
after and become attached, long inure to his detriment and 
misery. 

“ But the learned and noble disciple, brother, who hr 
a follower of noble disciples, conversant with the Noble 
Doctrine, disciplined in the Noble Doctrine, a follower of 
good i^ople, conversant with the Doctrine held by good peo- 
ple, disciplined in the Doctrine held by good people, does not 
consider form in the light of an Ego — neither the Ego as 
possessing form, nor form as comprised in the Ego, nor the 
Ego as comprised in form. Does not consider sensation . . . 
perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness in the 
light of an Ego — neither the Ego as possessing consciousness, 
nor consciousness as comprised in the Ego, nor the Ego os 
comprised in consciousness. 

“He recognizes the fact that form . . . sensation . . . 
perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness is 
transitory. 

“He recognizes the fact that form . . . sensation . . . 
perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness is 
evil. 

“ He recognizes the fact that form . . . sensation . . « 
perception . . . the predispositions . . . consciousness, is sot 
an Ego. 

“He recognizes the fact that form . . . sensation ..i. « 
perception . . . the predispositions . . . oonsoionmess is ' 
to causes. 

“He recognizes the fact that form . . . sOtaifatil^'» 
perception . . . the predispositions . . . oonscioiisiEess is a 
murderer. 

“ And he does not seek after form, . . . sensatUm, . . . 
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]pex^ptioB» • . . the predispositions, • • . consciousness, noi 
himself to it, nor make the affirmation that it is his 
Sgo. And these five attachment-groups, not sought after 
and not become attached, long inure to his welfare and 
happiness.” 

“Even so, brother Sariputta, is it with those venerable, 
pemons who have for co-religionists such compassionate and 
benevolent exhorters and instructors as you. And now 
that 1 have listened to the doctrinal instruction of the ven- 
erable SSriputta my mind has lost all attachment and become 
•released from the depravities.” 

, 'Ihus spake the venerable Sariputta, and, delighted, the 
venerable Yamaka applauded the speech of the venerable 
Sariputta. 

§ 15 a — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xxL). 

He grasps ihe fourfold emptiness disclosed in the words : 

I am nowhere a some whatn ess for any one, and nowhere for 
me is there a somewhatness of any one.” 4nd how ? 

I am nowhere: — He sees that he has no Ego any- 
where. 

A somewhatness * for any one : — He sees that he has no 
Ego to bring forward to be a somewhatness for any one. else. 
The sense is, he sees that he has none to bring forward to 
play the rSle of a brother, or of a friend, or of a follower. 

And nowhere for me : — Here we must disregard for the 
present the words ‘‘/or me,” and the sense then is, he sees that 
nowhere has any one an Ego. 

Is there a somewhatness of any one : — We must now bring 
in the words “/or me ” and understand a somewhatness in 
any r81e assumed towards himself. He sees that no one has 
any ®go to be a somewhatness to liiin. The sense is, he sees 
that no one else has an Ego to bring forward to be a some- 
wbatness in any r61e, either of a brother, or of a friend, or of 
a follower. 

Thus, inasmuch as he sees that there is no Ego anywhere, 

^ lhat is, sometbingness, the opposite of nothingness. 

10 
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and that he has none to bring forward to be a aomewl^i^eSB 
to any one else, and that no one else has an Ego to 
ward to be a somewhatness to himself, he has gzaqpfed the 
fourfold emptiness. 

§ 15/ — Translated from the Visnddhi-Magga (chap. xvi.]|k 
Therefore has it been said as follows : — 

Misery only doth exists none miserable. 

No doer is there ; naught save the deed is found. 

Nirvana is, but not the man who seeks it. 

The Path exists, but not the traveler on it.” 


S 16. ALL SIGNS OF AN EGO ARE ABSENT. 

Translated from the Maha-Vagga (i. 6*®). 

Then The Blessed One addressed the band of five 
priests : — 

‘‘Form, O priests, is not an Ego. For if now, O priests, 
this form were an Ego, then would not this form tend towards 
destruction, and it would be possible to say of form, ‘ Let my 
form^be this way ; let not my form be that way 1 * But inae^ 
much, O priests, as form is not an Ego, therefore does form 
tend towards destruction, and it is not possible to say of foml^ 
* Let my form be this way ; let not my form be that way 1 ’ 
“Sensation . . . ijerception . . . the predispositions . • . 
consciousness, is not an Ego. For if now, O priests, this ccxn- 
sciousness were an Ego, then would not this consciousness 
tend towards destruction, and it would be possible to say of 
consciousness, ‘ Let my consciousness be this way; let not my 
consciousness be that way! * But inasmuch, 0 priests, as 
sciousness is not an Ego, therefore does consciousiiess tcStd 
towards destruction, and it is not possible to say of consoioui?^^ 
ness, ‘ Let my consciousness be this way ; let not my ooifc* 
sciousness be that way 1 * ; - 

“What think you, O priests? Is form pennftaient, or 
transitory?” 
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' “It is transitoiy, Reverend Sir.” 

t ' ** And that which is transitory — is it evil, or is it good?” 

“ It is evil, Reverend Sir.” 

“And that which is transitoiy, evil, and liable to change 

— is it possible to say of it : ‘ This is mine : this am 1 ; this 
is my Ego’?” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“Is sensation . . . perception ... the predispositions 
. . . conscioTuness, permanent, or transitoiy?” 

“ It is transitory. Reverend Sir.” 

• “ And that which is transitory — is it evil, or is it good? ” 

“ It is evil. Reverend Sir.” 

“And that which is transitory, evil, and liable to change 

— is it possible to say of it : * This is mine ; this am I ; this 
is my Ego ’?” 

“Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“Accordingly, O priests, as respects all form whatsoever, 
past, fature, or present, be it subjective or existing outside, 
gross or subtile, mean or exalted, far or near, the correct view 
in the light of the highest knowledge is as follows : ‘ This is 
not mine ; this am I not ; this is not my Ego.’ 

“ As respects all sensation whatsoever ... as respects all 
perception whatsoever ... as respects all predispositions 
whatsoever ... as respects all consciousness whatsoever, 
past, future, or present, be it subjective or existing outside, 
gross or subtile, mean or exalted, far or near, the correct view 
in the light of the highest knowledge is as follows : ‘ This is 
not mine ; this am I not ; this is not my Ego.’ 

“ Pmrceiving this, O priests, the learned and noble disciple 
conceives an aversion for form, conceives an aversion for 
sensation, conceives an aversion for perception, conceives an 
aversion for the predispositions, conceives an aversion for 
conscionsness. And in conceiving this aversion he becomes 
diverted of passion, and by the absence of passion be becomes 
free, and when he is free he becomes aware that he is free ; 
tand he knows that rebirth is exhausted, that he has lived the 
holy life, that he has done what it behooved him to do, and 
that he is no more for this world.” 
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Thus spake The Blessed One, and the delighted ha^ of 
five priests applauded the speech of The Blessed Oite,. Now. 
while this exposition was being delivered, the mind# of the 
five priests became free from attachment and delivered &ipm 
the depravities. 

Now at that time there were six saints in the world. 


§ 17. NO CONTINUOUS PERSONAL IDENTITY. 

§ 17 a. — Translated from the Milindapaflha (40^), . 

“Bhante Nagasena,” said the king, “is a person when 
just bom that person himself, or is he some one else?*' 

“ He is neither that person,” said the elder, “ nor is he 
some one else.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 

“What do you say to this, your majesty? When you 
were a young, tender, weaklj’ infant lying on your back, was 
that your present grovni-up self?” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante. The young, tender, weakly infant 
lying on its back was one person, and my present grown-up 
self is another person.” 

“ If that is the case, your majesty, there can be no such 
thing as a mother, or a father, or a teacher, or an educated 
man, or a righteous man, or a wise man. Pray, your majesty, 
is the mother of the kalala ^ one person, the mother of the 
ahbuda ^ another person, the mother of the pesi * another per- 
son, the mother of the gJiMua * another person, the mother of 
the little child another person, and the mother of the grown- 
up man another person ? Is it one person who is a student^ 
and another person who has finished his education ? Is it tsoB 
person who commits a crime, and another person whose lumds 
and feet are cut off ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante. But what, bhante, would yod wply 
to these questions ? ” -i 

Said the elder, “ It was I, your majesty, who was .4 yoiptg, 

* Various stages of the embryo. 
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tinder, weakly infant lying on my back, and it is 1 who am 

• )lbw grown up. It is through their connection with the em* 
tayonic body that all these different periods are unified.” 

“Oive an illustration.” 

“ It IS as if, your majesty, a man were to light a light ; — 
would it shine all night? ” 

“ Assuredly, bhante, it would shine all night.” 

“ Pray, your majesty, is the flame of the first watch the 
same as the flame of the middle watch?” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

* “ Is the flame of the middle watch the same as the flame of 
the last watch?” 

" Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“Pray, then, your majesty, was there one light in the first 
watch, another light in the middle watch, and a third light in 
the last watch ? ” 

“Nay, verfly, bhante. Through connection with that 
first light there was light all night.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, do the elements 
of being join one another in serial succession : one element 
perishes, another arises, succeeding each other as it were 
instantaneously. Therefore neither as the same nor as a 
different person do you arrive at your latest aggregation of 
consciousnesses.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“ It is as if, your majesty, new milk were to change in 
process of time into sour cream, and from sour cream into 
]^h butter, and from fresh butter into clarified butter. And 
if any one, your majesty, were to say that the sour cream, 
the fresh butter, and the clarified butter were each of them 
the very milk itself — now would he say well, if he were to 
say«>?” 

“Nay, verily, bhante. They came into being through 
ooui^tion with that milk.” 

“Ih exactly the same way, your majesty, do the elements 
of being join one another in serial succession : one element 
peiiiflies, another arises, succeeding each other as it were 
instantaneouisly. Therefore neither as the same nor as a 
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different person do you arriye at your latest aggiu^gic^toa <lf 
consciousnesses.” > , 

^ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 


§ 17 ft. — Translated from the Visuddhi-lUbigga (obap. idU.)* . . . ^ 

Strictly speaking, the duration of the life of a living bui^' 
is exceedingly brief, lasting only while a thought lasts. 
as a chariot-wheel in rolling rolls only at one point of t^ns, 
and in resting rests only at one point ; in exactly the «»wv» 
way, the life of a living being lasts only for the period of one 
thought. As soon as that thought has ceased the being is sidd° 
to have ceased. As it has been said : — 

“ The being of a past moment of thought has lived, but 
does not live, nor will it live. 

** The being of a future moment of thought will live, but 
has not lived, nor does it live. 

** The being of the present moment of thought does live, 
but has not lived, nor will it live.” 


f 18 . THE MIND LESS PERMANENT THAN 
THE BODY. 

Translated from the Samyutta-Nik&ya (xiL 62^. 

Thus have I heard. • 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in AnSthapindika’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests. 

“ Priests,” said he. 

“ Lord,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. , 
And The Blessed One spoke as follows : — 

“ Even the ignorant, unconverted man, O priests, may oos^ 
ceive an aversion for this body which is composed of ^he foiu 
elements, may divest himself of passion for it, and attain 
to freedom from it. And why do I say so? Because, O 
priests, the increase and the wasting away of this body w^b 
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Iv^ootttposed of the four elements are evident, and the way in 
^iSxkSa. it is obtained and afterwards laid away again.^ There< 
fore hero the ignorant, unconverted man may conceive aver* 
„ sfem, divest himself of passion, and attain to freedom. But 
ithst, O priests,' which is called mind, intellect, conscious- 
ness, ~ here the ignorant, unconverted man is not equal to 
conoeiving aversion, is not equal to divesting himself of pas- 
si^ is- not equal to attaining freedom. And why do I say 
so? Because, O priests, from time immemorial the igno- 
npt, unconverted man has held, cherished, and affected the 
Station, * This is mine ; this am I ; this .is my Ego.* There- 
fore hfiire the ignorant, unconverted man is not equal to con- 
owriag aversion, is not equal to divesting himself of passion, 
is not equal to attaining freedom. But it were better, O 
ipiests, if the ignorant, unconverted man regarded the body 
which is composed of the four elements as an Ego, rather than 
the mind. And why do I say so? Because it is evident, O 
priests, that this body which is composed of the four elements 
lasts one year, lasts two years, lasts three years, lasts four 
yeai^ lasts five years, lasts ten years, lasts twenty years, lasts 
thirty years, lasts forty years, lasts fifty years, lasts a hundred 
years, and even more. But that, O priests, which is called 
mind, intellect, consciousness, keeps up an incessant round 
by day and by night of perishing as one thing and springing 
up as another. 

“Here the learned and noble disciple, O priests, atten- 
tively considers Dependent Origination — Behold this exists 
whmi that exists, this originates from the origination of the 
other ; this does not exist when that does not exist, this ceases 
from the cessation of the other. O priests, a pleasant sensa- 
tion originates in dependence on contact with pleasant ob- 
jects {'but when that contact with pleasant objects ceases, the 
fieeliug sprung from that contact, the pleasant sensation that 
mjginhted in dependence on contact with pleasant objects 
oesses and comes to an end. O priests, an unpleasant sensa- 

I Y}sQddM-Magga,cliap.xx: By "The way in which it is obtained” 
b meant ooncepthm; by " The way in which it is laid away again ” is 
meant death. < 
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tion ... an indifferent sensation originates in dependende on 
contact with indifferent objects ; but when that contaet wi^’ 
indifferent objects ceases, the feeling sprung from ttiat 
tact, the indifferent sensation that originated in deptodeiiiioe 
on contact with indifferent objects ceases and oomeit th' ^ 
end. 

' ' ' 

“ Just as, 0 priests, beat comes into existence and fisapte.- 
into being from the friction and concussion of two sticks of 
wood, but on the separation and parting of these two sticks 
of wood the heat sprung from those two sticks of wood ceases 
and comes to an end: in exactly the same way, 0 priests, a 
pleasant sensation originates in dependence on contact wit3i 
pleasant objects ; but when that contact witb pleasant objects 
ceases, the feeling sprung from that contact, the pleasant 
sensation that originated in dependence on contact with 
pleasant objects ceases and comes to an end. An unpleasant 
sensation ... an indifferent sensation orig^ates in depend* 
ence on contaet with indifferent objects ; but when that con- 
tact with indifferent objects ceases, the feeling sprung from 
that contact, the indifferent sensation that originated in de- 
pendence on contact with indifferent objects ceasra and comes 
to an end. 

Perceiving this, O priests, the learned and noble disciple 
conceives an aversion for contact, conceives an a'veision for 
sensation, conceives an, aversion for perception, conceives an 
aversion for the predispositions, conceives an aversion for 
consciousness. And in conceiving this aversion he beconles 
divested of passion, and by the absence of passion he becomes 
free, and when he is free he becomes aware that he is free j 
and he knows that rebirth is exhausted, that he 'has lived 
the holy life, that he has done what it behooved him t<> 
and that he is no more for this world. 
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« 19. WHAT IS UNITT OE ONE ? 

.Ihnadated from the Jitaka (ii.257>*), and constituting Birtb'Story 244. 

** Whflt he sees he does not inisA for." This was related 

The Teacher while dwelling in Jetavana monastery, and 
it waa concerning a certain wandering ascetic who ran 
Stymy. 

. . It seems this ascetic had not found any one throughout 

whole continent of India to refute his propositions ; and 
coming to SSvatthi, he inquired, “ Who is able to debate with 
me?” On hearing it said, “The Supreme Buddha is able,” 
he went to Jetavana monastery, surrounded by a crowd of 
people. There he saw The Blessed One in the midst of the 
four classes of ‘his disciples teaching them the Doctrine ; and 
he propounded to him his questions. 

Then The Teacher answered him, and in return asked, 
“ What constitutes a unit? ” And he, being unable to reply, 
rose up and ran away. 

And they of the assembly said, — 

“ Eeverend Sir, you silenced the wandering ascetic with 
the question concerning the unit.” 

Said The Teacher, — 

“Not now for the first time, O lay disciples, have I silenced 
hvpa with the question concerning the unit ; formerly also did 
I do so.” 

So saying, he related the by-gone occurrence : — 

' Once upon ‘ a time, when Brahmadatta was ruling at 
Benares, the Future Buddha was bom in the family of a 
Brahuum of tiiat kingdom. When he was come of age, he 
renofunced pleasures and adopted the life of a holy recluse, 
and dwelt for a long time in the Himalaya Mountains. And 
descending from the hills, he made his abode in a leaf-hut 
dose by a njMket-village, at a bend of the Ganges. 

And a certain wandering ascetic who" had not found any 
one throughout the whole continent of India to refute his pro 
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positions, came to that market-village, and inqnijedt^ ^Ittj^l&aBft 
any one here able to debate with me?” And heaiii^r.l^, 
the Future Buddha was able, he went to his dwdlin^^plii^c 
surrounded by a crowd of people, and greeting him 
sat down. 

And the Future Buddha said to him, — 

« Will you have a drink of Ganges water, fragrant 
the scent of the forest?” 

Thereupon the wandering ascetic began volubly to debate, 
saying, — 

** What is the Ganges ? Is the sand the Ganges ? b tha 
water the Ganges ? Is the hither bank the Ganges ? Is the 
further bank the Ganges ? ” 

But the Future Buddha said to him, — 

** If you except the water, the sand, the hither bmik, and 
the furtW bank, where can you find any Ganges ? ” 

The wandering ascetic was confounded, and rose up and 
ran away. 

When he was gone, the Future Buddha began teachi^ 
the Doctrine to the assembly that was seated about, and spoke 
the following stanzas : — 

What he sees he does not wish for, 

Bat something that he does not see ; 

Methinks that he will wander long. 

And what he wishes, not obtain. 

He is not pleased with what he gets; 

No sooner gained, it meets his scorn. 

Insatiate are wishes all ! 

The wish-free, therefore, we adore I " 

Here : — 

Whu he $ees! — The water etc. which he sees, be does not wfA>;ltS 
regard as the Ganges. 

But someAmg that he does not see: — But he widies for a Ganges he 
does not see, for one abstracted from water etc. 

Methinks that he wUl wander long: — Methinks thus : “ Thi^ waadw^ 
ing ascetic, in his search for such a Ganges, will wandor hmg ; or i^ ht 
the same manner as for this Ganges abstracted from water etc., he is in 
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fnfjxeik sA am Ego stN^wted from form etc., he will wander a long time 
^ round d rebirth.’* 

iittd oAuU he wMes, not obtain : — Although he wander a long timoi 
Im sot find such a Cktnges or Ego as he is looking for. 

' W^hif is not pleased with the water, or the form etc., 

lAlch he gets. 

Ifo sooner gained^ it meets his scorn : — Being thus not pleased with 
what he .getSy any longed-for success which he gains, this he scorns and 
dOsinses, saying, ** What do I care for this ?” 

Insatiate, are wishes all : •— Wish or desire is insatiate, as it continually 
seeks for a fresh object which it scorns as soon as obtained. 

The wishfree^ therefore^ we adore: — Therefore we adore The Buddhas 
imd all othm who are free from wishes. 

When The Teacher had given this instruction, he iden- 
tified the characters in the Birth-Story:, “The wandering 
ascetic of that existence was the wandering ascetic of this. 
The anchorite was I myself.” 

The Wish-free Birth-Story. 


120 . ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN BEING. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xir.). 

Aeeording to their difference : — According to whether they 
are groups or attachment-groups. 

And what is this difference ? 

“Groups” is a general term; while the term “attach- 
menbgroups ” specifies those which are coupled with depravity 
and attachment. As it has been said : — 

“ I will teach you, O priests, the five groups, and the five 
attachment-groups. Listen to me and pay attention, and I 
will apeak.” 

“EiYOn so,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : — 

•* And what, O priests, are the five groups ? 

“ All form whatsoever, O priests, past, future, or present, 
be it subjective or existing outside, gross or subtile, mean or 
exalted, far or near, belongs *to the form-group. 
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“All sensation whatsoever, ... all perception 
ever, ... all predispositions whatsoever, ... all ccgascl^hB> 
ness whatsoever, past, future, or present, he it subjective .-jor 
existing outside, gross or subtile, mean or exalted, Affor neaiv 
belongs to the consciousness-group. 

“ These, O priests, are called the five groups. » 

“And what, O priests, are the five attachment-groups I -■ 

“ AU form whatsoever, O priests, past, future, or present, 
he it subjective or existing outside, gross or subtile, mean or 
exalted, far or near, which is coupled with depravity and 
attachment, belongs to the form-attachment-group. 

“All sensation whatsoever, ... all perception whatso- 
ever, . . . aU predispositions whatsoever, ... all conscious- 
ness whatsoever, past, future, or present, be it subjective or 
existing outside, gross or subtile, mean or exalted, far or near, 
which is coupled with depravity and attachment, belongs tO 
the consciousness-attachment>group. 

“ These, O priests, are called the five attachment-groups.** 
Now, whereas there are sensations, perceptions, etc., which 
are not subject to depravity, it is not so with form. But 
inasmuch as form from its numerousness constitutes a group, 
it is reckoned among the groups ; and inasmuch as from its. 
numerousness and from its being coupled with depravity, it 
constitutes an attachment-group, it is reckoned among the 
attachment-groups. But only those sensations, perceptions, 
etc., which are not coupled with depravity are reckoned 
among the groups ; while those coupled with depravity ate 
assigned to the attachmentgroups. Here those groups which, 
are in the grasp of attachment arc attachmentgroups. This 
is the way the matter should be viewed. In the present case, 
however, under the term groups I include both classes. 

No less and no more : — Why did The. Blessed One si^y, 
there were five groups, no less and no more? 

Because these sum up and Classify, according to their 
affinities, all the constituents of being; because it is only 
these that can afford a basis for the figment of an Ego or of 
anything related to an Ego; and because these include all 
other classifications. 




§ ao. Anafysu of Ou Human Being. 

' - For in olassifying, according to their affinities, the many 
' different constituents of being, form constitutes one group, 
and compiiaeB everything that has any affinity to form ; sen* 
sation eonstiitutes another group, and comprises everything 
that has any affinity to sensation. Similarly with respect to 
percepticm and the rest. .Accordingly he laid down only five 
groups, because these sum up and classify, according to their 
affinities, all the constituents of being. 

The l^is for the figment of an Ego or of anything related 
to an Ego, is afforded only by these, namely form and the rest. 
>For it has been said as follows : — 

. “When there is form, O priests, then through attachment 
to form, through engrossment in form, the persuasion arises, 
* This is mine ; this am I ; this is my Ego.’ 

“When there is sensation, . . . when there is percep- 
tion, . . . when there are predispositions, . . . when there is 
consciousness, ‘O priests, then through attachment to con- 
sciousness, through engrossment in consciousness, the per- 
suasion arises, * This is mine ; this am I : this is my Ego.’ ” 
Accordingly he laid down only five groups, because it is 
only these that can afford a basis for the figment of an Ego or 
of anything related to an Ego. 

As to other groups which he lays down, such as the five 
of conduct and the rest, these are included, for they are 
comprised in the predisposition-group. Accordingly he laid 
down only five groups, because these include all other 
classifications. 

After this manner, therefore, is the conclusion reached 
that there are no less and no more. 


121. THE COMPOSITION OF THE BODY. 

^hanslated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xL). 

The amount of tiie earthy element in the body of a man of 
medium size is about a bushel, and consists of an exceedingly 
fine and impalpable powder. This is prevented from being 
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dispersed and scattered abroad, because it is held tog^tlW % 
about half a bushel of the watery element and is pmenir^ 
by the fiery element and is propped up by the windy elein^t* 
And thus prevented from being dispersed and scattered 
abroad, it masquerades in many different disguises, sueh j|S 
the various members and organs of women and men^ ! and 
gives the body its thinness, thickness, length, shortnesi^ fipch 
ness, solidity, etc. 

The watery element is of a juicy nature and serves to Itold 
the body together. It is prevented from trickling or flowi^ 
away, because it rests in the earthy element and is preserved* 
by the fiery element and is propped up by the windy elemenjk 
And thus prevented from trickling or Slowing away, it gives 
the body its plumpness or leanness. 

The fieiy element has heat as its characteristic, and has a 
vaporous nature, and digests what is eaten and drunk. Best* 
ing in the earthy element and held together by the watery 
element and propped up by the windy element, it cooks the 
body and gives it its beauty of complexion. And the body 
thus cooked is kept free from decay. 

The windy element is characterized by its activeness and 
its ability to prop up, and coumes through every member of the 
body. Resting in the earthy element and held together by the 
watery element and preserved by the fiery element, it props 
up the body. And it is because the body is thus propped up 
that it does not fall over, but stands upright. And it is vdien 
the body is impelled by the windy element that it performs its 
four functions of walking, standing, sitting, or lying-^lown, 
or draws in and stretches out its arms, or moves its hands smd 
its feet. 

Thus does this machine made of the four elements mpVB 
like a puppet, and deceives all foolish people with its fifeUEfr 
ninity, masculinity, etc. 
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§ 22. ON GETTING ANGRY. 

^baanslated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. ix.). 

My Mend, who hast retired from the world and art angry 
with this man, tell me what it is you are angry with ? Are 
you angry with the hair of the head, or with the hair of the 
body, or with the nails, etc. ? Or are you angry with the 
eiiir^y element in the hair of the head and the rest ? Or are 
you angry with the watery element, or with the fiery element, 
or with the windy element in them ? What is meant by the 
venerable N. N. is only the five groups, the six organs of sense, 
the six objects of sense, and the six sense-consciousnesses. 
With which of these are you angry ? Is it with the form- 
group ? Or is dt Mdth the sensation-group, perception-group, 
predisposition-group, or consciousness-group ? Or are you 
angry with an organ of sense, or an object of sense, or a 
sense-consciousness ? ” 

For a person who has made the above analysis, there is no 
hold for anger, any more than there is for a grain of mustard- 
wed on the point of an awl, or for a painting in the sky. 


§28. THE ORIGIN AND CESSATION OF THE 
HUMAN BEING. 

§ 28 <i. Translated from the Sadiyutta-NikSya (xxii. 22^). 

Thus have I heard. 

^ a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests. 

^ Priests,** said he. 

Lord,’* said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 
And The Blessed One spoke as follows ; — 

will teach you, O priests, the burden, the bearer of the 
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burden, the taking up of the burden, and the laying dioim of 
the burden. . 

“ And what, O prieete, is the burden ? 

Reply should be made that it is the five Bttauftanoo^. 
groups. And what are the five ? They are : the for&hBtbatdl^ 
ment-group, the sensation-attachment-group, the pexcejiiioaB* 
attachmentgroup, the predisposition-attachment-group, . tihtt 
consciousness-attachmentgioup. These, 0 priests, ate oallod 
the burden. : 

‘‘And who, O priests, is the bearer of the burden? 

“ Reply should be made that it is the individual; the veiH 
eiable So-and-so of such-and-such a family. He, 0 prieBts, is 
called the bearer of the burden. 

“And what, O priests, is the taking up of the burden? 

“ It is desire leading to rebirth, joining itself to pleasure 
and passion, and finding delight in every existence,—- deriie, 
namely, for sensual pleasure, desire for permanent existence, 
desire for transitory existence.^ This, O priests, is called the 
taking up of the b\irden. 

“ And what, O priests, is the laying down of the burden ? 

“ It is the complete absence of passion, the cessation, giv- 
ing up, relinquishment, forsaking, and non-adoption of desire. 
This, O priests, is called the laying down of the burden.” y, 

Thus spake The Blessed One ; and when The Happy One 
had so spoken. The Teacher afterwards spoke as follows ; — 

“ The five groups form the heavy load. 

And man this heavy load doth bear ; 

This load ’t is misery to take up, ■* 

The laying down thereof is bliss. 

“ He who this heavy load lays down, 

Nor any other taketh up, ' ^ 

By extirpating all desire ' 

Shall hunger lose, Nirvana gain.” ' 


^ For these three desires see p. 188. 
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{ 28d. — Traiulated from the Saibyatta-Niksya (zzu. 35^). 

Thus have 1 heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
SSvatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anatbapin(^a’s Park. 

Hien drew near a certain priest to where The Blessed One 
was; and having drawn near and greeted The Blessed One, 
he sat down respectfully at one side. And seated respectfully 
at one side, the priest spoke to The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Pray, Reverend Sir, let The Blessed One teach me the 
■Doctrine in brief, so that when I Ixave listened to the Doctrine 
of The Blessed One I may dwell solitary, retired, vigilant, 
strenuous, and earnest.” 

“ By cleaving to anything, O priest, thus does one come 
to be ; by not cleaving to anything, thus does one not come 
to be.” 

«« I understand, O Blessed One I I understand, O Happy 
One I ” 

“ But what, O priest, do you understand is the full mean- 
ing of what I said in brief?” 

“ By cleaving to form, Reverend Sir, thus does one come to 
be. By cleaving to sensation, . . . perception, . . . the pre- 
dispositions, . . . consciousness, thus does one come to be. 
By not cleaving to form. Reverend Sir, thus does one not come 
to be. By not cleaving to sensation, . . . perception, . . . 
tbe predispositions, . . . consciousness, thus does one not 
come to be. This is what I understand to be the full mean- 
ing of what The Blessed One said in brief.” 

“Well said, well said, O priest! Well do you under- 
stand the full meaning of what I said in brief. By cleaving 
to form, O priest, thus does one come to be. By cleaving to 
sensailon, . . . perception, . . . the predispositions, . . . 
(Kmsoiousness, thus does one come to be. By not cleaving to 
form, 0 priest, thus does one not come to be. By not cleav- 
ing to sensation, . . . perception, . . . the predispositions, 
. . . oonsci^ness, thus does one not come to be. This, O 
priest, is the full meaning of what I said in brief.” 

Then that priest, having applauded the speech of The 

ti 
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Blessed One and returned thanks, rose from his sim^ 
saluting The Blessed One and keeping his right side hyiilAatds 
him, he departed. 

Then that priest, solitaiy, retired, vigilant, strenuoiiiB, i^d 
earnest, in no long time, and in his life>|ime, oama tO' IhSj^ 
for himself, realize, and live in the possesaon of that hl^best 
good to which the holy life conducts, and for the sake df 
which youths of good family so nobly retire from the hooii^ 
hold life to the houseless one. And he became conscious 
that rebirth was exhausted, that he had lived the ludy lil^ 
that he had done what it behooved him to do, and that he wad 
no more for this world. ' ’ 

And that priest was of the number of the siunts. 

1 23 c. — Translated from the Samyutta-NihSya (xxii. 58*). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
SSvatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapin^ka’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests. 

“Priests,” said he. 

“ Lord,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : — 

“ Not to seek for anything, O priests, is to be free ; to seek 
for anything is not to be free. 

“ If consciousness abide, O priests, it is because of a seek* 
ing for form that it abides, and supported by form, and rest- 
ing in form, and taking delight therein, it attains to growth^ 
increase, and development. When consciousness aUdes, Qkv 
priests, it is because of a seeking for sensation, . . . perpe^P*,, 
tion, . . . the predispositions, that it abides, and support^'^r 
the predispositions, and resting in the predispositions, 
taking delight therein, it attains to growth, increase, 
development. 

“ It is impossible, O priests, for any one to say that lie osh 
declare either the coming, or the going, or the passiiig hti^ 
an existence, or the springing up into an existeaiio^ ^ ti|ie 
growth, or the increase, or the development of consciousness 
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li^ftrtiroin form, apart from sensation, apart from perception, 
i^att from the predispositions. 

passion for form, O priests, is abandoned, then through 

abandonment of passion the support is cut off, and there 
is no resting^lace for consciousness. If passion for sensation, 
i . . for perceptiosS: ... for the predispositions is abandoned, 
then through the abandonment of passion the support is cut 
off, and there is no resting-place for consciousness. 

** When that consciousness has no resting-place, does not 
increase, and no longer accumulates karma, it becomes free ; 
.and when it is free, it becomes quiet ; and when it is quiet, 
it is blissfal ; and when it is blissful, it is not agitated ; and 
when it is not agitated, it attains Nirvana in its own person ; 
and it knows that rebirth is exhausted, that it has lived the 
holy life, that it has done what it behooved it to do, and that 
it is no more for this world.” 

$ 28 <f. — Translated from the SamyuttarNik&ya (xxii. 112). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
SSvatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests. 

“ Priests,” said he. 

“ Lord,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : — 

“O priests, abandon all wish, passion, delight, desire, 
seeking, attachment, mental atSrmation, proclivity, and pre- 
judice in respect of form. Thus will form be abandoned, 
uprooted^ pulled out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, and 
become non-existent and not liable to spring up again in the 
futuie. 

Abandon all wish, passion, delight, desire, seeking, 
attacknient, mental aflSrmation, proclivity, and prejudice in 
lespeot'of sensation, . . . perception, . . . the predisposi- 
iionSt . . . consciousness. Thus will consciousness be aban- 
doned, unrooted, pulled out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, 
a^ become non-existent and not liable to spring up again in 
the futnie.” 
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§ 23 «. — Translated from the SamyuttarNikiya (LG^ 

What is it causeth man to be? 

What has he, will not be controlled? 

Who are they that rebirth endure? 

From what can respite ne’er b^/ound? 

Desire ay causeth man to be. , 

Man’s thoughts refuse to be controlled* 

All sentient life rebirth endures. 

From misery no release is found. 

* 

§ 24. INANIMATE NATURE, 
translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. xx.). 

The forms of Nature are forms which have been comhig 
into being since the renovation of the world*cycle and exist 
without organs of sense or mental faculties outside oi our- 
selves, such as : iron, copper, tin, lead, gold, silver, pearls, 
gems, cat’s-eyes, shells, rocks, coral, rubies, sapphires, earth, 
stones, mountains, grass, trees, vines, etc. This will be made 
plain by instancing the bud of an Asoka tree. For the form of 
an Asoka bud is at first of a delicate red ; after the lapse of 
two or three days, of a deep red ; after the lapse of two or three 
more, of a dull red ; then of the color of a tender shoot, then 
of a mature twig, then of a green leaf, and then of the color 
of a dark green leaf. In the course of a year from tiie tune of 
its being the color of a dark green leaf, this form, in the Mliae ■ 
of forms belonging to its own nature, becomes a yellow leaf, . 
and breaking loose from its stalk falls to the ground. 
the meditative priest has grasped all this, he appUee 
Three Characteristics, as follows: 

‘‘The form that was in existence at the time of theddS-. 
cate red color perished without attaining to the tiUe c£ 
deep red color ; the form that was in existence at the frnie of 
the deep red color, without attaining to the time of the dt^l 
red color ; the form that was in existence at the time 
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4<all red color, without attaining to the time of the tender* 
•hoot color; the form that was in existence at the time of 
Idle teaderehoot color, without attaining to the time of the 
mature-twig color; the form that was in existence at the 
time of the mature-twig color, without attaining to the time 
of the green-leaf cdf^r ; the form that was in existence at the 
time of the green-leaf color, without attaining to the time of 
the dark-green-leaf color ; the form that was in existence at 
the time of the dark-green-leaf color, without attaining to the 
time of the yellow-leaf color ; the form that was in existence 
at the time of the yellow leaf perished without attaining to 
the time of breaking loose from the stalk and falling to the 
ground. Therefore is it transitory, evil, and without sub- 
stantive reality.” 

Having thus applied the Three Characteristics in this par- 
ticular instance, he then in the same way reflects on all other 
fonns of Natufls. 


§ 25. THE MIDDLE DOCTRINE, 
f 25 a. — Translated from the Saiii jutta-NikSya (zziL 90>^. 

. The world, for the most part, O Kaccana, holds either to 
a belief in being or to a belief in non-being. But for one 
who in the light of the highest knowledge, O Kaccana, con- 
siders how the world arises, belief in the non-being of the 
world passes away. And for one who in the light of the 
highest knowledge, O Kaccana, consideis how the world 
ceases, belief in the being of the world passes away. The 
world, O KaccSna, is for the most part bound up in a seeking, 
attachment, and proclivity [for the groups], but a priest does 
not Simpathize with this seeking and attachment, nor with 
the mental affirmation, proclivity, and prejudice which affirms 
an Ego. He does not doubt or question that it is only evil 
that springs into existence, and only evil that ceases from 
existence, and his conviction of this fact is dependent on no 
oiae brides himself. This, 0 Kaccana, is what constitutes 
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That things have being, O Kaccana, constitutes 
extreme of doctrine ; that things have no being is the ot^r 
extreme. These extremes, O Kaccana, have been ayoided hj 
The Tathagata, and it is a middle doctrine he teaohess*^ 

On ignorance depends karma ; 

On karma depends consciousness ; 

On consciousness depend name and form ; 

On name and form depend the six organs of sense; 

On the six organs of sense depends contact; 

On contact depends sensation ; 

On sensation depends desire ; 

On desire depends attachment ; 

On attachment depends existence ; 

On existence depends birth ; 

On birth depend old age and death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, 
grief, and despair. Thus does this entire aggregation of mis^y 
arise. 


But on the complete fading out and cessation of ignorance 
ceases karma; 

On the cessation of karma ceases consciousness ; 

On the cessation of consciousness cease name and form; 

On the cessation of name and form cease the six oigans of 


sense ; 

On the cessation of the six organs of sense ceases contact; 

On the cessation of contact ceases sensation ; 

On the cessation of sensation ceases desire ; 

On the cessation of desire ceases attachment; 

On the cessation of attachment ceases existence ; ? 

On the cessation of existence ceases birth ; 

On the cessation of birth cease old age and death* 
lamentation, misery, grief, and despair. Thus does this eutire 
aggregation of misery cease. 




§ 25 6. — Translated from the Samyutta-Niklya (xii. 


Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dw^elling at 
SSvatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anlthapipdika’s Park* 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests. 
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*»P*iestB,” said h». 

. . JjMid,” sud the priesis to The Blessed One in reply. 

, ’ :>And The £les{»d One spoke as follows : 

priests, on ignorance depends karma; . . . Thus does 
this entire aggregation of misery arise.” 

** Reverend Sir, what are old age and death? and what is 
it has <dd age and death ? ” 

“ The question is not rightly put,” said The Blessed One. 
**0 priest, to say: ‘What are old age and death? and what 
is it has old age and death ? ’ and to say : ‘ Old age and death 
are one thing, but it is another thing which has old age and 
death,* is to say the same thing in different ways. If, O 
priest, the dogma obtain that the soul and the body are iden- 
tical, then there is no religious life; of if, O priest, the 
dogma obtain that the soul is one thing and the body another, 
then tdso tiiere is no religious life. Both these extremes, 
O . priest, have been avoided by The Tathagata, and it is a 
middle doctrine he teaches: ‘On birth depend old age and 
death.’” 

“ Reverend Sir, what is birth? and what is it has birth ? ” 

“The question is not rightly put,” said The Blessed One. 
** 0 priest, to say : ‘ What is birth ? and what is it has birth ? * 
and to say : ‘ Birth is one thing,*bnt it is another thing which 
has birth,’ is to say the same thing in different ways. If, 
O priest, the dogma obtain that the soul and the body are 
identical, then there is no religious life ; or if, O priest, the 
dogma obtain that the soul is one thing and the body another, 
then also there is no religious life. Both these extremes, O 
priest, have been avoided by The Tathagata, and it is a 
middle doctrine he teaches : ‘ On existence depends birth.’ ” 

“ Reverend Sir, what is existence ? . . . attachment ? . . . 
i^ctosiie? . . . smisation? . . . contact? . . . the six organs of 
aefltse? * . • name and form? . . . consciousness? . . . 
kaimi^ and what is it has karma?” 

“Ttie question is not rightly put,” said The Blessed One. 
“O pdest, to say: ‘What is karma? and what is it has 
Imnna?’ and to say: ‘Karma is one thing, but it is another 
thiag which has fauma,’ is to say the same thing in different 
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ways. If, O priest, the dogma obtain that the sbttl 
body are identical, then there is no religious lifej of M, tOf. 
priest, the dogma obtain that the soul is one thing 
body another, then also there is no religious life. Both, tittse 
extremes, O priest, have been avoided by The TathSgata, liid 
it is a middle doctrine he teaches: ‘On ignonmoe depends 
karma.’ 

“But on the complete fading out and cessation of igno*. 
ranee, O priest, all these refuges, puppet-shows, resorts, and 
writhings, — to wit: What are old age and death? and 
what is it has old age and death ? or, old age and death 
one thing, but it is another thing which has old age and 
death ; or, the soul and the body are identical, or the soul is 
one thing, and the body another, — all such refuges of what- 
ever kind are abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground 
like a palmyrartree, and become non-existent and not liable 
to spring up again in the future. • '' 

“ But on the complete fading out and cessation of igno^ 
ranee, O piiest, all these refuges, puppet-shows, resorts, and 
writhings, — to wit; What is birth? . . . existence? . . . 
attachment? . . . desire? . . . sensation? . . . contact? . . « 
the six organs of sense ? . . . name and form ? . . . conscious- 
ness ? . . . karma ? and what is it has karma ? or, karma is one 
thing, but it is another thing which has karma; oi', the koul 
and the body are identical, or the soul is one thing and the 
body another, — all such refuges are abandoned, uprooted, 
pulled out of the ground like a palmyrartree, and become 
non-existent and not liable to spring op again in the futuie.” 

§ 25 c. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xrii.). 

Inasmuch as it is dependently on each other and in uali|j(p.' 
and simultaneously that the factors which constitute dejpe&i^ 
ence originate the elements of being, therefore did TbeBoge 
call these factors Dependent Origination. 

For the ignorance etc. which have been enumerati^ Sis 
constituting dependence, when they originate any of tlie elOr 
ments of being, namely, karma and the rest, can onlydo >$o 
when dependent on each other and in case none of tbeir nnoi- 
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ICMxkiitg. Therefore it is dependentlj on each odier and 
in, ttaisim and simultaneously that the factors which consti- 
tute depeaidenoe originate the elements of being, not by a 
pent cA dieir number nor by one succeeding the other. Ac- 
cordingly l%e Sage, skilful in the art of discovering the 
signMeation of things, calls this dependence by the name of 
Dependent Origination. 

And in so doing, by the first of these two words is shown 
the falsity of such heresies as that of the persistence of exist- 
enoes, and the second word, a rejection of such heresies as 
dnrt existences cease to be, while by both together is shown 
dre truth. 

By the first : — The word “ Dependent,” as exhibiting a 
fodl complement of dependence and inasmuch as the elements 
of. being are subject to that full complement of dependence, 
shoisra an avoidance of such heresies as that of the persistence 
of existences, the heresies, namely, of the persistence of exist- 
ences, of uncaused existences, of existences due to an overrul- 
mg power, of self-determining existences. For what have 
persistent existences, uncaused existences, etc., to do with 
a full complement of dependence? 

By ihe second word : — The word “ Origination,” as exhib- 
iting an origination of the elements of being and inasmuch 
as die elements of being originate by means of a full comple- 
ment of dependence, shows a rejection of such heresies as 
that of the annihilation of existences, the heresies, namely, 
of the annihilation of existences, of nihilism, of the inefficacy 
of karma. For if the elements of being are continually origi- 
nating by means of an antecedent dependence, whence can 
we have annihilation of existence, nihilism, and an inefficacy 
of karma? 

By •’both together: — By the complete phrase “Dependent 
Origination,” inasmuch as such and such elements of being 
como into existence by means of an unbroken series of their 
ftdl complement of dependence, the truth, or middle course, 
itf shown. This rejects the heresy that he who experiences 
dm fruit of the deed is the same os the one who performed 
the deed, and also rejects the converse one that he who 
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experiences the fruit of a deed is difEerent from 
performed the deed, and leaning not to either of these 
hypotheses, holds fast by nominalism. , 1 


§ 26. IGNORANCE. 

§ 26 a. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xriL). 

According to the Sutta-Pitaka, ignorance is want of knowl- 
edge concerning four matteis, namely, misery etc. ; acoQi^^ 
ing to the Abhidhamma-Pitaka, concerning eight, namely, 
in addition to the above, anteriority etc. 

For it has been said as follows : 

“What is ignorance? Want of knowledge conoeming 
miseiy, want of knowledge concerning the origin of ndimiy, 
want of knowledge concerning the cessation of‘ miseQr, 
want of knowledge concerning the path leading to the 
cessation of misery, want of knowledge concerning ^ante*- 
riority, want of knowledge concerning posteriority, want 
of knowledge concerning anteriority and posteriority, want of 
knowledge concerning definite dependence and of the ele- 
ments of being sprung from dependence.’^ 

In the above quotation ignorance is only considered in its 
aspect as a concealer of the verities cited, although, except in 
the case of the two transcendent truths [7. €, the truth con- 
cerning the cessation of misery and the truth conceming the 
path leading to the cessation of misery], it also comes into 
being with reference to objects of sense. Having come 
being, it conceals the truth concerning misery, and does hot 
allow of the comprehension of its essential elements and char- 
acteristics, as also it conceals the origin of miseiy, the 
sation of misery, the path, the five groups of the past, 6theiwi«h 
called anteriority, the five groups of the future (^berwife 
called posteriority, both sets of groups otherwise caJtednati^ / 
riority and posteriority, and both definite dependences^ 
elements of being sprung from dependence, and does not allow 
of the comprehension of their essential elements and charao .. 
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BO tbat ono can discriminate and say, “TTiia ig 
j||smtaiice ; diis is karma,” and so on. Thus is it said to be 
•* want of knowledge concerning misery, . . . want of knowl- 
edge cbnoeming both definite dependence and the elements 
cf being sprung from dependence.” 

$ 26 1 . — Irimslated from the Visaddhi-Magga (ohap. zriL). 

But udiy is ignorance put at the beginning ? Is it because 
ignorance, like the natura naturans of the Sankhya philoso- 
phers, is the causeless primary cause of the world ? It is not 
4»U8eless. For in the quotation, “On the arising of the 
depiaTities depends the arising of ignorance,” the cause of 
ighoranoe is declared. But there is an occasion when igno- 
rtmce may be said to be a primary cause. What is that 
bocasion ? When it is made the starting-point of a discourse 
concerning the round of rebirth. 

For lire Blessed One in his discourses on the round of re- 
Hrth was accustomed to choose from Dependent Origination 
two of the factors of being as his starting-points : either, on 
idle one hand, ignorance, as when he sajrs, “ As I have told 
you, O priests, the first beginning of ignorance cannot be dis- 
cerned, nor can one say, ‘ Before a given point of time there 
was no ignorance, it came into being afterwards.’ Neverthe- 
less, O priests, it can be discerned that ignorance possesses a 
definite dependence ; ” or, on the other hand, desire. for exist- 
ence, as when he says, “As I have told you, O priests, the 
first beginning of desire for existence cannot be discerned, 
nor can one say, ‘ Before a given point of time there was no 
desire for existence, it came into being afterwards.* Nevei^ 

, dieless, O priests, it can be discerned that desire for exist- 
i^ce possesses a definite dependence.” 

why was The Blessed One in his discourses on the 
.round rebirth accustomed to choose these two factors of 
b^ 3 ^ :a8 lus starting-points? Because they constitute the 
difference between the karma which conducts to blissful 
sts^ of existence and the karma which conducts to unhajjpy 
states of. existence. For the cause of the karma which con- 
duets to nnhaj^ states of existence is ignorance. And why 
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do I say so? Because, just as a cow about to be 
overcome by weariness due to fiery beat and to Uowei of 
stick, will, as the result of that exhaustion, drink WfttW 
is hot, although it is unpleasant and does her haznij Mike 
unconverted man, overcome by ignorance, will take life and 
perform many other kinds of karma which conduct to un* 
happy states of existence, although such karma is unfdeesant 
on account of the fiery heat of the corruptions, and does him 
harm by casting him into unhappy states of existence. 

But the cause of the karma which conducts to blissful states 
of existence is desire for existence. And why do I say so?« 
Because, just as the cow described above will thirstily dri^k 
cold water, and the drink will be pleasant to her and remove 
her weariness ; so the unconverted man, overcome by desire 
for existence, ridding himself of the fiery heat of the corrup- 
tions, will cease from taking life and perform many other 
kinds of karma which conduct to blissful states of existence, 
and such karma will he pleasant, as it conducts to blissful 
states of existence and removes the weariness of the misery 
of unhappy states of existence. 

Now in his discourses on the round of rebirth The Blessed 
One sometimes sets out from only one of these factors, as 
when he says, “ Thus, O priests, ignorance causes karma; 
karma causes consciousness,” etc. ; or, “ When a irran lives, 
O priests, absorbed in the fascinations of objects of attach- 
ment, then does desire increase, and on desire depends attach- 
ment,” etc. ; sometimes from both, as when he says, “ O 
priests, it is because the fool is blinded by ignorance and 
joined to desire that thus his body has come to be. Such is 
the origin not merely of one’s own body, but also of name 
and form existing outside. Yerily it is in dependence tot. 
these two, ignorance and desire, that arise contact and thel^. . 
organs of sense, and that the fool experiences hapfoness and ' 
misery,” etc. 

§ 26 c. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap, . 

Whereas, however, sorrow etc. are mentioned Ust, rthey 
constitute the fruition of the ignorance mentioned in the 
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SWiwI of Existence’s opening phrase, “ On ignorance depends 
iMJrma.” And it is to be understood that this Wheel of 
Ea&t^ace constantly and continuously rolls onward, without 
beginning, without a personal cause or passive recipi- 
ent and empl^ with a twelvefold emptiness. 

, Xf it be asked: How do sorrow etc. constitute the fruition 
of ‘ignorance? How is the Wheel of Existence without 
known beginning? How is it without a personal cause or 
passive recipient? How is it empty with a twelvefold 
emptiness ? — we reply : — 

. Of him who is not free from ignorance there is sorrow, 
grief, and despair, and of him who is infatuated there is 
lamentation. Thus it is when sorrow etc. have ripened that 
ignorance attains to fruition. 

Moreover, it has been said, “ Ignorance springs from the 
depravities^” Sorrow etc. also spring from the depravities. 
And how? Sorrow springs from the depravity of sensual 
pleasure as soon as the object of sensual desire is removed. 
Asit is said: 


The man who lives for sensual joys, 

And findeth his delight therein. 

When joys of sense have taken flight, 

Both smart as if with arrows pierced." 

And as it is said : 

From sensual pleasure sorrow springs." 

Also sorrow etc. all spring from the depravity of heresy. 
As it is said : 

« When he has become possessed with the notion, ‘ I am 
form ; form belongs to the I,’ then through the changing and 
altemtion of form arise sorrow, misery, grief, and despair.” 

And just as they spring from the depiavity of heresy, so 
also do they spring from the depravity of desire for existence, 
as occurs in the case of the gods when frightened by the fear 
of death on perceiving the five omens. As it is said : 

. “Also the gods long-lived, handsome, and dwelling long 
ages in lofty palaces in a plenitude of bliss, they also on hear- 
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ing the doctrinal instruction of The Tathagata become fl^Eraid, 
alarmed, and agitated.” 

And just as they spring from the depravity of denre for 
existence, so also do they spring from the depravi^.<rf'%Xie> 
ranee. As it is said; , ’ 

The foolish man, O priests, experiences even in the 
present life a threefold misery and grief.” 

Thus, inasmuch as sorrow etc. spring from the depiavir 
ties, therefore in ripening they accomplish the fruition of the 
depravities, which are the causes of ignorance. Thus it. is 
when the depravities have ripened that ignorance attains tn 
fruition, as it is one of them. 

After this manner, therefore, is to he understood the 
clause : Ignorance attains to fruition in sorrow etc. 

Inasmuch, however, as when ignorance has thus attuned 
to fruition in sorrow etc., as being one of their causes, there 
is then no end to the succession of cause and effect, “On 
ignorance depends karma ; on karma depends consciousness,” 
etc. ; therefor**, we have a twelve-membered Wheel of Exist- 
ence without known beginning, continuing to exist by virtue 
of a concatenation of cause and effect. 

If it be objected — “In that case it is contradictory to 
say, ‘ On ignorance depends karma,’ and to call this the 
beginning,” — we reply — “This is not the beginnings this 
merely enunciates the chief of the elements of being.” For 
ignorance is chief in the three rounds. For when the fool 
seizes hold of it, then the rounds of corruption, of karma, and 
of the fruition of karma, coil themselves about him ; jpst as 
when a man seizes the head of a serpent aU the rest of the 
body coils itself about his arm. But when the annihilati<^ 
of ignorance has been effected, deliverance is thereby gained j 
just as when the serpent’s head has been cut off the-'St^ 
becomes delivered of the coils. As it is said: 

“ On the complete fading out and cessation of ignotuibe 
ceases karma ; ” and so forth. 

Thus, inasmuch as ignorance is the imprisonment of. him 
who seizes it, and the deliverance of him who lets it go, it is 
the chief but not the beginning. 
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' liras is to be understood the clause : Tha Wheel of Exitt- 
it mihout knovm beginning. 

Kotr inasmuch as the factors of being, karma etc., exist 
by reason of their own causes, ignorance etc., therefore is 
'this same Wheel of Existence wanting in any other cause for 
the round of rebirth, such as Brahma etc., conceived of under 
the names of Brahma, Great Brahma, The Chief, The Yictori- 
otffi One, and is also wanting in any Ego passively recipient 
of happmess and misery, conceived of as “ This I that talks 
and feels.” Thus is to be understood the phrase : Without a 
.^ereonal cause or passive reeipierU. 

Inasmuch, however, as ignorance is empty of stability 
from being subject to a coming into existence and a disap- 
pearing from existence, and is empty of loVeliness from being 
corrupted and one of the corruptions, and is empty of happi- 
ness from being harassed by coming into existence and dis- 
appearing from'existence, and is empty of a self-determining 
Ego from being subject to dependence, — and similarly with 
reference to karma and the remaining terms; or, in other 
words, inasmuch as ignorance is not an Ego, belongs to no 
Ego, is comprised in no Ego, possesses no Ego, and similarly 
with reference to karma and the rest, — therefore is it to be 
understood of the Wheel of Existence that it is empty with a 
twdvefold emptiness. 

When he has learned this, he next perceives that igno- 
rance aud desire are its root ; that the past etc. are its three 
times s and that these contain two, eight, and two members 
respectively. 

Respecting this Wheel of Existence it is to be understood 
that the two factors ignorance and desire are its root ; and that 
this root is twofold: the root ignorance, deriving from the 
past and ending with sensation ; and the root desire, continu- 
ing into the future and ending with old age and death. Here 
the first of these two roots is specified with reference to him 
who is inclined to heresy, the latter with reference to him 
who is inclined to desire. For the ignorance of those who 
are inclined to heresy, and the desire of those who are 
inclined to desire, conduct to the round of rebirth. Or again. 
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the fiist is designed to destroy the heresy of the ftTiniVwWftnn 
of existences, by showing that the causes for the 
up of fruit are never annihilated; the second to destroy !^ 
heresy of the persistence of existences, by showing that &ose 
causes which have sprung up are subject to old tige. 'aiitd 
death. Or again, the first is to show the gradual coming into 
existence of such beings as are bom from the womb, the 
latter the instantaneous coming into complete existence of 
apparitional existences. 

The past, the present, and the future are its fkree times,. 
As touching the question which those members are which aier. 
stated by the text to occur in each of these respectively^ — - 
ignorance and karma are the two which belong to past time ; 
those which belong to present time are the eiyht which begin 
with consciousness and end with existence ; while birth and 
old-age-and-death are the two which belong to future time. 

Again it is to be understood that this Wheel of Existence 
IliOs three connections of cause and effect and of cause and a 
predecessor: that it has four divisions, twenty component 
spokes, three rounds, and incessantly revolves. 

Here between karma and rebirth-consciousness is one ccm* 
nection of cause and effect ; between sensation and desire is 
a connection of effect and cause ; and between existence and 
birth a connection of cause and effect. Thus is to be undeiv 
stood the phrase this Wheel of Existence has three eonitectiQ'M 
of cause and effect and of cause and a predecessor. 

Its four divisions begin and end at these connections, 
namely : ignorance and karma form one division ; conscious* 
ness, name-and-form, the six organs of sense, contact, and 
sensation, the second ; desire, attachment, and existence, the 
third ; birth and old age the fourth. Thus is to' be under* 
stood the statement that this Wheel of Existence has fam 
iiviswM. 

Five causes are there in the past 
And five fruitions now at hand. 

Five causes are there now at hand 
And five fmitionB yet to come. 
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. tiieae twenty spokes called component is to be un- 

deffitood that it has twenty component spokes. Of the causes 
ni^ti<Hied in the phrase Jive causes are there in the past, two, 
ignorance and karma, have been mentioned above ; but inas- 
ittQch as the ignorant man has strong desires and having 
Strong desires attaches himself, and on attachment depends 
existence, therefore desire, attachment, and existence .ai^e also 
included. Therefore has it been said, 

“In a former-karma-existence, infatuation-ignorance, ini- 
tiatory karma, longing desire, approximating attachment, and 
•thought-existence, these five factors were the dependence for 
conception into this existence.” 

Here by the phrase in a former-karma-existcnce is meant 
a former karma-existence;^ the sense is a karma-existence 
taking place in a previous birth. 

Infatuation-ignorance means the ignorance belonging to 
that previous birth which consists of infatuation in respect of 
the truths concerning misery etc., under the influence of 
which the infatuated man produces karma. 

Initiatory karma consists of the antecedent thoughts of 
the one who performs that karma, as for instance the ante- 
cedent thoughts of him who gets ready objects to give away 
in alms, in order that he may give them away a month or a 
year later. The thoughts, however, of him who places a gift 
in the hands of a recipient is thought-existence. Or again, 
thought in the six swiftnesses containing one contemplation 
is initiatory karma. The seventh thought is existence. Or 
again, any thought is existence; the conjoined thought is 
initiatory karma. 

Longing desire is that desire on the part of him who iMjr- 
forms karma which consists in a longing or aspiration for its 
fouition in a rebirth-existence. 

Approximating attachment: — Tliis attachment is any aj)- 
jaroximating, seizing hold of, or affectation that has become the 
dependence of karma-existence, as, for instance, “ This action 
will yield sensual pleasure in such and such a grade of 
being;” or again, “I shall be annihilated.” 

^ That is, not former-karma existence. 


IS 
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Thought-^stence is thought-existence as explained at the 
end of Initiatory Karma. Thus are these expreasionalo lMi: 
understood. 

Now as to the phrase, and five fruitions now at htsn4% 
these are the five beginning with consciousness and endlOg 
with sensation. As it has been said, 

^^Rebirth-consciousness, the descent of name and form, 
the sensitiveness of the organs of sense, the contact experi- 
enced, the sensation felt, these five factors belonging to the 
originating-existence of the present time depend on the karma 
of a previous existence.” 

Here by rebirth’ consciousness is meant the consciousness 
called rebirth, inasmuch as it springs into being by a process 
of rebirth into another existence. 

The descent of name and form consists in the descent of 
the elements of being into the womb not only of those with 
form but also of those without, as it were, their coining and 
entering. 

The sensitiveness of the senses : — By this are meant the 
five organs of sense, eye etc. 

The contact eorperienced : — The contact which arises from 
contact experienced when in contact with an object of sense. 

The sensation felt consists in the fruition-sensation that 
springs into being in company with either the rebirth-con- 
sciousness or the contact which depends on the six organs 
of sense. Thus are these expressions to be understood. 

Five causes are there now at hand: — These are desire, 
attachment, and existence as mentioned in the text above ; 
but when existence has been obtained, then karma, either 
that which is antecedent to existence or conjoined with it, is 
included; and that ignorance which, in the taking up of 
desire and attachment, is conjoined with these two factors, pr 
that whereby the infatuated man performs karma, that also is 
included. Thus there are five. 

Therefore has it been said, 

. When the senses have matured, then infatuation^ 
ignorance, initiatory karma, longing desire, apjn*pximating 
attachment, and thought-existence, these five factors of a 
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pa^ut karma-existence are the dependence of rebirth in the 

future/' 

Here by the phrase when the senses have matured is shown 
the infatuation which occurs at the time of the performance 
of Iburn^ in the case of one who has his senses matured. 
The meaning of the rest is plain. 

By fruitions yet to come are meant the five, conscious- 
ness etc. These are all included in speaking of birth; and 
old age and death are the old age and death of them alone. 
Therefore has it been said, 

“The rebirth-consciousness, the descent of name and 
form, the sensitiveness of the organs of sense, the contact 
experienbed, the sensation felt, these five factors belonging 
to the originating-existence of a future life depend on the 
karma performed in this one.” 

After this manner, therefore, has this Wheel of Existence 
twenty component spokes. 

And incessantly revolves: — Here it is to be understood 
that karma and existence form the round of karma; igno- 
rance, desire, and attachment form the round of the corruj)- 
tions ; and consciousness, name and form, the six organs of 
sense, contact, and sensation form the round of fruition. And 
it is through these three that this Wheel of Existence is said 
to have three rounds ; and as long as the round of corrup- 
tions is uninterrupted, because its dependence has not been 
cut off, the Wheel of Existence is incessant ; and inasmuch 
as it turns over and over again, it revolves. 


§ 27 . KARMA. 

Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.). 

The kinds of karma are .those already briefly mentioned, 
as consisting of the triplet beginning with meritorious karma 
and the triplet beginning with bodily karma, making six 
in all. 

To give them here in full, however, meritorious karma 
consists of the eight meritorious thoughts which belong to 
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the realm of sensual pleasure and show themselves in alxKls* 
giving, keeping the precepts, etc., and of the five meritotiotusi 
thoughts which belong to the realm of form and show them* 
selves in ecstatic meditation, — making thirteen thoughts ; 
demeritorious karma consists of the twelve demeritc^^^ 
thoughts which show themselves in the taking of life el6« ; 
and karma leading to immovability consists of the four mer- 
itorious thoughts which belong to the realm of formless^* 
ness and show themselves in ecstatic meditation. Accord- 
ingly these three karmas consist of twenty-nine thoughts. 

As regards the other three, bodily karma cohsists of the 
thoughts of the body, vocal karma of the thoughts of the 
voice, mental karma of the thoughts of the mind. The object 
of this triplet is to show the avenues by which meritorious 
karma etc. show themselves at the moment of the initiation 
of karma. 

For bodily karma consists of an even score of thoughts, 
namely, of the eight meritorious thoughts which belong to 
the realm of sensual pleasure and of the twelve demeritorious 
ones. These by exciting gestures show themselves through 
the avenue of the body. 

Vocal karma is when these same thoughts by exciting 
speech show themselves through the avenue of the voice. 
The thoughts, however, which belong to the realm of form, 
are not included, as they do not form a dependence for subse* 
quent consciousness. And the case is the same with the 
thoughts which belong to the realm of formlessness. There- 
fore they also are to be excluded from the dependence of 
consciousness. However, all depend on ignorance. 

Mental karma, however, consists of all the twenty-nine 
thoughts, when they spring up in the mind without exciting 
either gesture or speech. 

Thus, when it is said that ignorance is the dependence'Of 
the karma-triplet consisting of meritorious karma etc., it 
is to be understood that the other triplet is also included. 

But it may be asked, ‘‘ How can we tell that these . 
karmas are dependent on ignorance ? ” Because they exisf 
when ignorance exists. 
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For^ whea a person has not abandoned the want of 
luiowledge concerning miseiy etc., which is called igno- 
rance, <iien by that want of knowledge concerning misery 
concerning anteriority etc. he seizes on the miseiy of 

round of rebirth with the idea that it is happiness and 
hence begins to perform the thi*eefold karma which is its 
cause \ by that want of knowledge concerning the origin of 
misery and by being under the impression that thus happi- 
ness is secured, he begins to perform karma that ministers 
to desire, though such karma is really the cause of misery ; 
and by that want of knowledge concerning cessation and the 
path and under the impression that some particular form of 
existence will prove to be the cessation of miseiy, although 
it really is not so, or that sacrifices, alarming the gods by 
the greatness of his austerities, and other like procedures 
are the way to cessation, although they are not such a way, 
he begins to perform the thi’eefold karma. 

Moreover, through this non-abandonment of ignorance in 
respect of the Four Truths, he does not know the fruition of 
meritorious karma to be the misery it really is, seeing that it 
is completely overw^helmed with the calamities, birth, old age, 
disease, death, etc. ; and so to obtain it he begins to perform 
meritorious karma in its three divisions of bo^ly, vocal, and 
mental karma, just as a man in love with a heavenly nymph 
will throw himself down a precipice. When he does not per- 
ceive that at the end of that meritorious fruition considered 
to be such happiness comes the agonizing misery of change 
and disappointment, he begins to perform the meritorious 
karma above described, just as a locust will fly into the flame 
of a lamp, or a man that is greedy after honey will lick the 
honeynsmeared edge of a knife. When he fails to perceive 
the calamities due to sensual gratification and its fruition, 
andy bemg under the impression that sensuality is happi- 
ness, lives enthralled by his passions, he then begins to per- 
fonn demeritorious karma through the three avenues, just as 
a child will play with filth, or one who wishes to die will eat 
ptnson. When he does not perceive the misery of the change 
that takes place in the constituents of being, even in the 
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realm of formlessness, but has a perverse beli^ ia penos^^ 
ence etc., he begins to perform mental karma tha/t ItiMis .to 
immovability, just as a man who has lost his Way wiU> go 
after a mirage. ,|i:. 

As, therefore, karma exists when ignorance exists but 
when it does not exist, it is to be understood that this kaii^ 
depends on ignorance. And it has been said as foUows: • 

‘‘ O priests, the ignorant, uninstructed man performs meri- 
torious karma, demeritorious karma, and karma leading to 
immovability. But whenever, O priests, he abandons his 
ignorance and acqidres wisdom, he through the toding out of 
ignorance and the coming into being of wisdom does not even, 
perform meritorious karma.” 


S 28. CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§ 28 a — Translated from the Milindapafiha (62*). 

“ Bhante Nagasena, what is consciousness ? ” , 

“Your majesty, consciousness is the act of being oon> 
scions.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 

“ It is as if, your majesty, the city watchman were to take 
his seat at the cross-roads in the middle of the city and were 
to behold every man who approached from the eastern qiuu> 
ter, were to behold every man who approached from the 
southern quarter, were to behold every man who approached 
from the western quarter, were to behold every man who 
approached from the northern quarter : in exactly the sume 
way, your majesty, whatever form a man beholds with ti^ 
eye, of that he is conscious with the consciousness ; wfaatoy6r 
sound he hears with the ear, of that he is conscious with 
consciousness ; whatever odor he smells with the nose, of ibat 
he is conscious with the consciousness; whatever taste hs 
tastes with the tongue, of that he is conscious with the ooo^ 
sciousness ; whatever tangible thing he touches with the bo(^, 
of that he is conscious with the consciousness ; whatever idm 
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i0i4K>BSoioii8 of with the mind, of that he is conscious with 
^ emisciousnesa* Thus, your majesty, is consciousness the 
act of being conscious.^’ 

You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 

>, § 88 — Translated from the MajjhimarNikfiya (Sutta 88). 

O priests, consciousness is named from that in dependence 
on which it comes into being. The consciousness which 
comes into being in respect of forms in dependence on the 
eiye is called eye-consciousness. The consciousness which 
comes into being in respect of sounds in . dependence on the 
ear is called ear-consciousness. The consciousness which 
comes into being in respect of odors in dependence on the 
nose is called nose-consciousness. The consciousness which 
comes into being in respect of tastes in dependence on the 
tongue is called^ tongue-consciousness. The consciousness 
which comes into being in respect of things tangible in 
dependence on the body is called body-consciousness. The 
consciousness which comes into being in respect of ideas in 
dependence on the mind is called mind-consciousness. 

Just as, O priests, fire is named from that in dependence 
on wMch it bums. The fire which burns in dependence on 
logs of wood is called a log-fire. The fire which burns in 
dependence on chips is called a chii>fire. The fire which 
bums in dependence on grass is called a grass-fire. The fire 
which bums in dependence on cow-dung is called a cow-dung 
■fire. The fire which bums in dependence on husks is called 
a husk-fire. The fire which bums in dependence on mbbish 
is called a rubbish-fire. In exactly the same way, O priests, 
consciousness is named from that in dependence on which it 
comes into being. The consciousness which comes into be- 
ing in respect of forms in dependence on the eye is called eye- 
con8!ci<>UBn6SS. The consciousness which comes into being 
in respect of sounds in dependence on the ear is called ear- 
emi^ousness. The consciousness which comes into being in 
respect of odors in dependence on the nose is called nose-con- 
muousness. The consciousness which comes into being in 
respect of tastes in dependence on the tongue is called 
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tongue-consciousness. The consciousness which cxh]^' 
being in respect of things tangible in dependence on the 
is called body-consciousness. The consciousness wlu<d); Qj^^Otea 
into being in respect of ideas in dependence <ai the 
called mind-consciousness. , 

§ 28 c. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (cht^ zvii.). 

In the proposition, On karma depends consciousness^ o<ni> 
sciousness is sixfold, eye-consciousness etc. 

Here eye-consciousness is twofold, being either a merito- 
rious or a demeritorious fruition — likewise ear-consciousness^ 
nose-consciousness, tongue-consciousness, and body-conscious- 
ness. Mind-consciousness is the two minds, namely, the meri- 
torious fruition-mind as well as the demeritorious fruirion- 
mind, the three mind-consciousnesses without a cause, the 
eight fruition-thoughts belonging to the realm of sensual 
ple^ure and possessing a cause, the five thoughts belonging 
to the realm of form, and the four belonging to the realm of 
formlessness, making twenty-two divisions. Thus in the six 
consciousnesses are included all the thirty-two worldly fru- 
ition-consciousnesses. The consciousnesses, however, which 
transcend the world are not included as they are not 
pertinent in a discussion of rebirth. 


S 29. NAME AND FORM. 

§ 29 a. — Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. xvii.). 

By “ Name ” are meant the three Groups beginning with 
Sensation [i. Sensation, Perception, and the Predispgeis 
tiona] ; by “ Form,” the four elements and form derivatinie' 
from the four elements. 

§ 29 — Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. 

Name has no power of its own, nor can it go .on 
own impulse, either to eat, or to drink, or to utter souiuiB, ojt 
to make a movement. Form also is without powsff and can* 
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of its 0 ^ impulse. It has no desire to eat, or to 
(« to utter sounds, or, to make a movement. But 
Fotsn. goei^' on when supported by Name, and Name when 
‘fl^pported Form. When Name has a desire to eat, or to 
drink, or to utter sounds, or to make a movement, then Form 
eats, drinks, utters sounds, makes a movement. 

. To make this matter clear they give the following iUus- 
traricm: 

It is as if two men, the one blind from birth and the other 
a cripple, were desirous of going traveling. And the man 
blind from birtii were to say to the cripple as follows: “See 
here I I am able to use my legs, but 1 have no eyes with 
which to see the rough and the smooth places in the road.” 
And the cripple were to say to the man blind from birth as 
follows : ** See here I I am able to use my eyes, but 1 have 
no legs with which to go forward and back.” And the man 
blind from birth, pleased and delighted, were to mount the 
cripple on his shoulders. And the cripple sitting on the 
shoulders of the man blind from birth were to direct him, 
saying, “ Leave the left and go to the right ; leave the right 
and go to the left.” 

Here the man blind from birth is without power of his 
own, and weak, and cannot go of his own impulse or might. 
The cripple also is without power of his own, and weak, and 
cannot go of his own impulse or might. Yet when they 
mutually support one another it is not impossible for them 


to go. 

In exactly the same way Name is without power of its 
own, and cannot spring up of its own might, nor perform 
this or that action. Form also is without power, of its own, 
and cannot spring up of its own might, nor perform this or 
that ac^on. Yet when they mutually support one another 
it is not impossible for them to spring up and go on. 


f 29e.— .l^raadated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. ax.). 

And he knows as follows : 

“ No heap or collection of material exists for the produc- 
tion o£ Name and Form; nor are Name and Form sprung 
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from any such heap or collection of material; 

Name and Form cease, they do not go to any of tjia 
or intermediate points of the compass ; and after Nwue Mid 
Form have ceased, they do not exist anywhere in tSile 
of heaped-up material. But, just as when a lute is 
upon, there is no previous store of sound; and whMX tlM 
sound comes into existence, it does not come from any SQ)C& . 
store ; and when it ceases, it does hot go to any of i^e oai^ 
dinal or intermediate points of the compass ; and whMi it has 
ceased, it exists nowhere in a stored-up state ; but having prS" 
viously been non>existeut, it came into existence in depend* 
ence on the body and neck of the lute and the exertions of 
the performer; and having come into existence passes away: 
in exactly the same way, all the elements of being, both th(^ 
with form and those without, come into existence after having 
previously been non-existent ; and having come into existence 
pass away. 


S 80. THE SIX ORGANS OP SENSE. 

Translated from the Saihyutta-Nikl^a (zii. 2^). 

And what, O priests, are the six organs of sense ? 

Eye, ear, nose, tongue, bod}% and mind — these, O priests, 
are called the six organs of sense. 


§ 31. CONTACT. 

Translated from the Milindapafiha (60*<*). 

“Bhante Nagasena, what is contact?” / . . :< 

“ Your majesty, contact is the act of coming in oontact>'' . 
“ Give an illustration.” 

“It is as if, your majesty, two rams were to fight mtas 
another. The eye is comparable to one of these rams, Iotm 
to the other, and contact to their collision with each other.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 
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;'^It is as if, yonr majesty, the two hands were to bo 
lil^iped tic^ther. The eye is comparable to one band, form 
td ^ othetr, and contact to their collision with each other.” 

' ♦‘Oi've another illustration.” 

**It is as if, your majesty, two cymbals were to be clapped 
' together. The eye is comparable to one cymbal, form to the 
bther, and contact to their collision with each other.” 

^^You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 


§ 32. SENSATION. 

Saiulated from the Majjhima-NikSya (Sutta 44 or i.302*). 

“My lady [Dhammadinnaj, how many sensations are- 
i^ere?” 

“ Brother Visakha, there are three sensations ; the pleasant 
sensation, the unpleasant sensation, and the indifferent 
sensation. ” 

“ But what, my lady, is the pleasant sensation, what the 
unpleasant sensation, and what the indifferent sensation ? ” 

“ Brother Visakha, whatever pleasant or joyous sensation 
is felt by the body or by the mind, that is pleasant sensation. 
Brother Visakha, whatever unpleasant or joyless sensation 
is felt by the body or by the mind, that is unpleasant sensa- 
tion. Brother Visakhsi, whatever sensation that is neither 
joyous nor joyless is felt by the body or by the mind, that 
is indifferent sensation.” 


§ 83. DESIRE. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xrii.). 

&t tile propcKiition, 0% sensation depends desire^ 

Desire for forms and all the rest 
Make up a list of six desires ; 

, And each of these is then perceived 
To triply manifest itself. 
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For the Vibhahga shows that in this proposition 
six desires^ named desire for forms^ desire for eoUncbf • • 

odors, . . . tastes, . . . things tangible, . • . ideas^ aoci]^ 
ing to the designation of the object ; just as a son is naandd 
the treasurer’s son, the Brahman’s son, according to 
designation of his father. But it is then perceived • 

0/ these is triple according to the way it manife^ 
namely, whether as desire for sensual pleasure, as desire for 
permanent existence, or as desire for transitory existenof. 

When desire for forms manifests itself in a sensu^ relish 
for some form-object that may be within the field of vision, it 
is then called desire for sensual pleasure. 

When it is coupled with a heretical belief in the persist* 
ence of existences, and considers that its object is stable and 
persistent, it is then called desire for permanent existence 
For passion when coupled with a heretical belief in thO 
persistence of existences is called desire for permanent 
existence. 

But when this desire for forms is coupled with a hereti* 
cal belief in the annihilation of existences, and considers that 
its object will be annihilated and perish, it is then called 
desire for transitory existence. For passion when coupled 
with a heretical belief in the annihilation of existences is 
called desire for transitory existence. Similarly in regard to 
sounds and the rest. Tliis makes eighteen desires. 

Eighteen desires for subjective forms etc., together with 
eighteen for those existing outside, make thirty-six desires; 
and thirtynsix in the past, thirty-six in the future, and thirty- 
six in the present make one hundred and eight desires. And 
these can be reduced again to six, according to their olgedts, 
forms etc., or to three only, desire for sensual pleasure etc. . 

Now just as we honour a nurse because of our lom and 
devotion to our children, so living beings, on account of th^ 
love and devotion to the sensations excited by forms aiid the 
other objects of seiise, give high honour to painters^ musicians, 
perfumers, cooks, weavers, elixir-prescribing physidani^ and''| 
other like persons who furnish us with ohjeptB sense. 
Therefore all these desires are included in the |>roposltiun, 

“ On sensation depends desire.” 
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Bat inasmuch as here is meant 
; Sensation that hath happy fruity 
And that is onoy it thus gives rise 
By one dependence to desire. 

By one* It is its dependence by the proximate depend* 
tope alone. 

: And moreover, inasmuch as 

Th’ unhappy happy seek to be, 

The happy seek still greater joy. 

And since indifference is bliss, 

And happiness is likewise called, 

Therefore these three sensations form 
Dependence threefold for desire. 

Now as The Sage hath said, Upon 
Sensation doth depend desire,” 

And since desire can ne’er exist 
And baleful karma not produce. 

Therefore no lodgment can it dnd 
In mind of any Brahman wise. 

This is the full discussion of the proposition, ‘‘ On sen- 
sation depends deske.” 


§ 84. ATTACHMENT. 

1 84 a. — Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. xlv.). 

In looking upon Form and the other Groups as having a 
nature resembling bubbles of foam and the like, the medita- 
tive priest ceases to look upon the unsubstantial as substan- 
UeMty* To particularize : — 

laji looking upon subjective Form as impure, he comes 
thomughly to understand material food, abandons the per- 
verse mistaking of the impure for the pure, crosses the torrent 
0f sensual pleasure, breaks loose from the yoke of sensual 
Measure, is fmed from the depravity of sensual pleasure, 
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severs the myriad bonds of covetousness, and doeaiilpt 
himself by the Attachment of Sensual Pleasure j >4" ^ 

In looking upon Sensation as misery, he comes thtn^ghly 
to understand the nutriment callM contact, abamdew^ti^ 
perverse mistaking of misery for happiness, crosses thetocv^^ 
of existence, breaks loose from the yoke of existence, is fried 
from the depravity of passion for existence, severs the ixiyi|ad 
bonds of malevolence, and does not attach himse lf hy the 
Attachment of Fanatical Conduct; A,' 

In looking upon Perception and the Predisposi^tms as 
not an Ego, he comes thoroughly to understand the nutria 
ment called karma, abandons the perverse mistaking of 
what is no Ego for an Ego, crosses the torrent of heresy, 
breaks loose from the yoke of heresy, is freed from the deprav^ 
ity of heresy, severs tlie myriad bonds of dogmatism, and does 
not attach himself by the Attachment of the Assertion of 
an Ego; 

In looking upon Consciousness as transitory, he comes 
thoroughly to understand the nutriment called consciousness, 
abandons the perverse mistaking of the transitory for the per- 
manent, crosses the torrent of ignorance, breaks loose from 
the yoke of ignorance, is freed from the depravity of igno- 
rance, severs the myriad bonds of an affectation of frnatical 
conduct, and does not attach, himself by the Attachment of 
Heresy. 


§ 34 5. — Translated from the VLsuddhi-Magg^ (chap. xvii.). 


In the proposition, On desire depends attachment^ 


Attachments are in number four : 
Whose definition various. 

Their short description, and their long, 
And sequence must one seek to show. 



The following is the showing : — 

The following are the four attachments; the nttecdiin^t 
of sensual pleasure, the attachment of heresy, the 
of fanatical conduct, the attachment of the assertikm of 
an Ego. 
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V /Slie |t)UowiDg is the definition variovs. 

The atbachment of sensual pleasure is attachment with 
^ form of sensual pleasure as its object. Or, again, it is 
^ attachment of sensual pleasure because it is at the same 
tinth attachment and sensual pleasure. The word attach- 
^ means a tenacious grasp. The syllables vrpa strengthen 
^e word, just as in updydsa^ upakkuttha^ etc. 

V In like manner the attachment of heresy is heresy and 
at^hment; or it is attachment to some form of heresy, 
ildietber concerning the past or the future, as when one says, 
“ The, Ego and the world are persistent,” etc. 

In like manner the attachment of fanatical conduct is 
attachment to some mode of fanatical conduct ; or it is attach- 
ment and fanatical conduct. Cattle-condiict, cattle-behavior, 
and the like are attachments because they involve the belief 
tibat thus purity can be obtained. 

In like manner assertion is what people assert ; attachment 
is that by which they attach themselves. What do they 
assert? and to what do they attach themselves? The Ego. 
The attachment of the assertion of an Ego is the attachment 
to the assertion of an Ego, or it is the simple assertion of an 
Ego. The attachment of the assertion of an Ego is when 
people attach themselves by the assertion of an Ego. 

The above, then, is the definition various. 

Their short description^ and their long. 

First in regard to the attachment of sensual pleasure. 

“ What is the attachment of sensual pleasure ? Sensual 
craving, sensual passion, sensual delight, sensual desire, sen* 
Bual affection, sensual torment, sensual infatuation, sensual 
cleaving, this is called the attachment of sensual pleasure.” 
In short, in this quotation, attachment is described as tenacity 
of dbsire. Tenacious desire is when an earlier desire hiis 
become tenacious by the proximate dependence. Some, how- 
ever, say, “ Desire is the quest of an object before it is obtained, 
as when a robber gropes about in the dark ; attachment is the 
seising hold of an object within reach, as when the robber gets 


^ In P&li upad&na, i. e. upa + adana. 
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hold of his booty. And both are ininucal to modex^m laid 
contentment and are the roots out of which gTOW«C(^^^.a|id 
guarding. 

The short description of the other three attachmenis is 
they are heresy. ; r • . 

In their long description, however, the attachment of 
sual pleasure is tenacity of the aforesaid one'hundied’Sj^d* 
eight-fold desire for forms and other objects of sense,^^^ 

The attachment of heresy consists of heietacal views , 
regarding ten different subjects. 

“What is the attachment of heresy? ‘ There is no such 
thing as a gift, a sacrifice, an offering, a fruition or restdt of 
good or evil deeds, a present life, a future life, a molimrj 
a father, apparitional existence, or any monk or Brahman 
having found the right road and correct line of conduct who 
can proclaim of his own knowledge and perception either 
this world or the next ! * any such heresy^ heretical belief, 
heretical jungle, heretical wilderness, heretical puppetohow, 
heretical writhing, heretical fetter, figment, notion, petsua- 
sion, affectation, byway, false way, falsity, schismatic doc- 
trine, or error is called the attachment of heresy.” 

The heresy of fanatical conduct is the affectation of the 
belief that purity is by fanatical conduct. As it is said s 

“What is the attachment of fanatical conduct? Purity is 
by conduct; purity is by fanaticism; purity is by fanatio|l 
conduct, — any such heresy, heretical belief, heretical juagk^ 
heretical wilderness, heretical puppet-show, heretical writiiing, 
heretical fetter, figment, notion, persuasion, affectation, by- 
way, false way, falsity, schismatic doctrine, or error is callsd 
the attachment of fanatical conduct.” 

The attachment of the assertion of an Ego is tho twen^ 
fold heresy of individuality. As it is said ; 

“ What is the heresy of the assertion of an Ego? Hmie'Sli . 
ignorant, unconverted man, who is not a follower of . Holds . 
disciples, not conversant with the Noble Doctrine, not disci- 
plined in the Noble Doctrine, not a follower of good psojd^^ 
not conversant with the doctrine held by good peoj^S, not 
disciplined in the doctrine of good people, consideis fom in 
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of an Ego — either the Ego as possessing form, or 
comprised in the Ego, or the Ego as comprised in 
]Eorxn; considers sensation . • • perception • . . the predis- 
poi^tions * • . consciousness as the Ego, or the Ego as pos* 
a^ing consciousness, or consciousness as comprised in the 
or the Ego as comprised in consciousness, — any such 
heresy, heretic£d belief, heretical jungle, heretical wilderness, 
heretical puppet-show, heretical writhing, heretical fetter, 
%ment, notion, persuasion, affectation, byway, false way, 
falsity, schismatic doctrine, or error is called the attachment 
of assertion of the Ego.^’ ^ 

The above is their short description^ and their long. 

And sequence: — That sequence is threefold; sequence 
in originating, sequence in abandoning, sequence in teaching. 

Now, as the round of rebirth is without known beginning 
and it is impossible to say which corruption first arises, no 
absolute order of sequence can be laid down ; but in any par- 
ticular existence the order most commonly followed is for the 
heresy of the assertion of an Ego to come first and be followed 
by a heretical belief either in the persistence of existences or 
in their annihilation. Then he who believes that the Ego is 
persistent adopts the attachment of the heresy of fanatical 
conduct to purify his Ego, and he who believes that the Ego 
is annihilated, being reckless of a future life, adopts the 
attachment of sensual pleasure. Thus the sequence of origi- 
jiating in any particular existence is for the attachment of the 
heresy of the assertion of an Ego to come first, and after it 
the attachments of heresy, fanatical conduct, and sensual 
pleasure. 

The attachment of heresy, the attachment of fanatical con- 
duct, and the attachment of the assertion of an Ego are first 
abwdoned, as they are destroyed by the Path of Conversion ; 
the attachment of sensual pleasure afterwards by the Path of 
Arhatship. This is the sequence in abandonment. 

The attachment of sensual pleasure is first taught both on 
a^Kmnt of its extent and of its conspicuousness. For as it 

t See Dhammasangani, §§ 1214 to 1217. 
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occuis in conjunction with eight of the conscionsnaijipi^llw 
a large extent; the others have but little, being 
with only four. And as mankind is for the most paJt 
over to its lusts, the attachment of sensual pleasure 
spicuous ; not so the others. Or, the attachment of 
pleasure is for the purpose of obtaining objects of lust, ‘thAf 
the attachment of heresy in the form of belief in the'pen^i^ 
ence of the Ego comes next as being more a questii^ .of 
speculative curiosity and the like. This has two divisi<^^ 
the attachment of fanatical conduct, and the attachment. ol 
the assertion of an Ego. Of these two, the attachmei^'of 
fanatical conduct is first taught from its grossness as one can 
see cattle>practices and dog-practices with one’s own eyect; 
the attachment of the assertion of an Ego comes last on 
account of its subtileness. This is the sequence in teaching. 


§85. EXISTENCE. 

Translated from the Yisuddbi-Magga (chap, xrii.). 

In the proposition, On attachment depends esn^tmoSy 

The sense, the different elements, 

The use, divisions, summings up. 

And which the dependence makes of which, 

Must now be understood in full. 

** Existence” is so called because it is an existing. 
twofold; kannsrexistence, and originating-existence. As It, 
has been said: ** Existence is twofold: there is a kaarmsi* 
existence, and there is an originating-existence.” 
harma-exUtenee is equivalent to karma; and in like .ma^'' 
ner originating-existenee is equivalent to OTiginating. 
nating is called existence because it is an existisg; 
karma is called existence because it causes existence, jUjSt 
as the birth of a Buddha is called happy beoause'^it 
in happiness. 

This, then, is the full understanding of the sente. . 
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demeiOs: — Kaima-existence is in brief 
and ibe elements covetousness etc., which go under 
name of karma and exist conjoined with thought. As it 
has been said. 

What is kanna.existence ? Meritorious karma, demeri- 
fx^ous karma, and karma leading to immovability, all these 
azd xudAed karmarexistence, whether they be of little or great 
ei:teitt» Moreover all karma conducive to existence is 
kaimarexistence.” 

In the above, the term meritorious karma includes thir- 
te^.thoughts, demeritorious karma includes twelve, and the 
term, kmnua leading to immovability, includes four thoughts. 
Also, by the phrase, “ Whether of little or great extent,” is 
meant the slight or large amount of fruition of these same 
thoughts, and, by the phrase, “ And all karma conducive to 
existence,” are meant covetousness and so on conjoined with 
thought. 

Originating-existence, however, is in brief the groups 
which have come into existence through karma, and it has 
a ninefold division. As it is said, 

** What is originating-existence ? Existence in the realm 
of sensual pleasure, existence in the realm of form, existence 
in the realm of formlessness, existence in the realm of per- 
ception, existence in the realm of non-perception, existence 
in the realm of neither perception nor yet non-perception, 
existence once infected, existence four times infected, exist- 
ence five times infected, all these are originating-existence.” 

Jbi the above, existence in the realm of sensual pleasure 
is the existence called sensual pleasure, and similarly in 
respect of existence in the realm of form, and of existence in 
the realm of formlessness. Existence in the realm of percep- 
ti<m'iB so called either because perception constitutes that 
existence, or because there is perception in that existence. 
ISte converse is the case with existence in the realm of non- 
perception. Existence in the realm of neither perception nor 
yet aonrperception is so called because, as there is no gross 
perception there, but only a subtile one, there is neither per- 
ception nor yet non-perception in that existence. Existence 
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once infected is existence infected with the : 

or it is called existence once infected because there 
infection to that existence, and similarly in regard 
ences four times and five times infected. 

Existence in the realm of sensual pleasure is the dvsi 
attachment-groups, and existence in the realm of &rtit & 
the same. Existence in the realm of formlessness is four 
attachment-groups. Existence in the realm of perce|«dokti8 
five attachment-groups, and existence in the realm of n^** 
perception is one attachment-group. Existence in lealsl 
of neither perception nor yet non-perception is four atfobh* 
ment-groups, and existence once infected etc., is one, four, or 
five attachment-groups. 

This, then, is the full understanding of the d^erant 
elements. 

The use : — It is true that the meritorious and the other 
karmas have been already spoken of in the exposition of 
karma. However, this karma was the karma of a previous 
existence and hence given as constituting the dependence for 
conception into this one, — while in tiie present case they are 
present karma and given as constituting the dependence for 
conception into a future existence. Thus the repetition is at 
use. Or again, when it was said, “What is meritorious 
karma ? It is meritorious thoughts in the realm of sensual 
pleasure,” and so on, only thoughts were included in the term 
karma, while in the present instance where it is said, “And 
all karma conducive to existence,” there are also indud^ 
the elements of being which are conjoined with thoq|^ts. 
Or again, only that karma which is the dependence of oon^ 
sciousness was in the first instance intended by the team 
karma, but now that also which gives rise to an existmoe, in 
the realm of non-perception. But why make a long stmy 
of it? By the meritorious karma etc. intended in the 
osition, “On ignorance depends karma,” meritorious and 
demeritorious factors of being only are meant; bttt in ^ 
present case, in the proposition, “On attachment depmidl . 
existence,” inasmuch as originating-existence is indlud/^ idl 
elements of being, whether meritorious or dmnexitcaious 'mt 
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A ate intended. Accordingly the repetition is 

Bwfiil &6ai every point of view. 

Thl4 then, is the full understanding of the use. 

Divisions, summings up : — The divisions and summings up 
d! mi ezktenoe dependent on attachment. For, whatever 
kanna depends on the attachment of sensual pleasure and 
producea existence in the realm of sensual pleasure, tiiis is 
. kanna«xistence, and the groups that spring from it are origi- 
nating-existence. Similarly in regard to existence in the 
realm of form and existence in the realm of formlessness. 
Thffl makes two existences in the realm of sensual pleasure 
besides the therewith included existence in the realm of pen* 
oeplion and existence live times infected ; two existences in 
tibe. realm of form besides the therewith included existence 
in the realm of perception, existence in the realm of non-per- 
ception, existence once infected, and existence five times 
infected) and 'two existences in the realm of formlessness 
besides the therewith included existence in the realm of 
perception, existence in the realm of neither perception nor 
yet non-perception, and existence four times infected, all of 
which depend on the attachment of sensual pleasure — six 
existences besides the therewith included existences. And 
just as six existences and the therewith included existences 
depend on the attachment of sensual pleasure, so also do six 
existences depend on each of the other three attachments. 
Thus in respect of their divisions there are twenty-four exist- 
ences besides the therewith included existences, all of which 
depend on attachment. 

In regard to their summings up, however, by putting 
karma-existence and originating-existence together we have 
existence in the realm of sensual pleasure and the therewith 
induded existences, existence in the realm of form, and exist- 
ence in the realm of formlessness, making three existences 
wMeh depend on the attachment of sensual pleasure; and 
sijldlarly in regard to the remaining attachments. Thus there 
sum up twelve existences besides the therewith included 
existences, all of which depend on attachment. Moreover, to 
speak absolutely, karma-existence is karma which leads to 
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existence in the realm of sensual pleasure and is 
on attachment, and the groups which spring from it Site 
nating-existence. And it is the same in regard to 
in the realm of form and existence in the realm of formlessi-^ 
ness. This makes two existences in the realm of seOstud 
pleasure, two existences in the realm of form, and two e:dst- 
ences in the realm of formlessness besides the th^ndth 
included existences, all of which depend on attachmenii Bj , 
another method of computation, the six existences, not 
dividing into karma-existence and originating-existenoe, sure 
up as three existences, namely, existence in the realm of sen- 
sual pleasure etc., besides the existences therewith included. 
Also by not dividing into existence in the realm of sensual 
pleasure etc., karma-existence and originating-existence be*^ 
come two existences ; and again, by not dividing into karma* 
existence and originating-existence, there remains in the 
proposition, “ On attachment depends existence,” only exist- 
ence. 

This, then, is the full understanding of the divisiom and 
eummings up of existence dependent on attachment. 

And which the dependence makes of which : — The sense is, 
it must be fully understood which attachment is the depend- 
ence of which? But which is the dependence of which? 
Every one is the dependence of every one else. For the 
unconverted are like madxnen, and fail to reflect on what 
is suitable and what is unsuitable. As the result of any 
every attachment, they long for any and every existence and 
perform any and every karma. Therefore the view of those 
who say that existence in the realm of form and existence in’ 
the realm of formlessness do not come about by the attach- 
ment of fanatical conduct is not to be accepted. But on tlH., 
contrary, any and every existence comes about by any and. 
every attachment. As follows : — , y 

We may have one who, because of what he hears reported; 
or by inference from what he sees, reflects as follov^s : “Swr 
sual pleasures obtain in the world of men in wealthy fomilies^ 
of the warrior caste and so forth and so on, and alsb in the 
six heavens of sensual pleasures.” Then he becoma) deceived 
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to &l8e doctrine and takes a wrong way to attain 
l^biUtai and thinking, By this kind of karma I shall obtain 
Moioal pleasures,” he adopts the attachment of sensual 
{Measure and does evil with his body, evil with his voice, and 
avU with his mind, and when he 1^ fulfilled his wickedness 
^ is reborn in a lower state of existence. Or again, he 
adepts^tbe attachment of sensual pleasure through being de- 
siioiis of sensual pleasure and of protecting that which he 
has already obtained, and does evil with bis body, evil with 
Ms voice, and evil with his tnind, and when he has fulfilled 
his wickedness he is reborn in a lower, state of existence. 
Here the karma that was the cause of his rebirth is karma- 
existence. The groups which sprang from that karma were 
.mdg^nating-existence. Existence in the realm of perception 
and existence five times infected are therewith included. 

Another, however, strengthens bis knowledge by listen- 
ing to the Good Doctrine, and thinking, ‘‘By this kind 
of karma I shall obtain sensual pleasures,” adopts the attach- 
ment of sensual pleasure and does good with his body, good 
with his voice, and good with his mind ; and when he has 
fulfilled his righteousness he is reborn either among the 
gods or among men. Here the karma that was the cause of 
his rebirth is karma-existence. The groups which sprang 
feran that karma were originating-existence. Existence in 
the realm of form and existence five times infected are there- 
wi^ included. Accordingly the attachment of sensual pleas- 
ure is tile dependence of existence in the realm of sensual 
pleasure together witii its divisions and whatever existences 
are therewith included. 

Anotiier, having heard or come to the conclusion that 
i^re are superior sensual pleasures in the realm of form and 
in realm of formlessness, adopts the attachment of sen- 
sual ideasure and achieves the trances of the realm of form 
and jttf- the realm of formlessness, and by the might of these 
trains is reborn in a Brahma-heaven. Here the karma that 
Wtts the cause of his rebirth was karma-existence. The 
groups rtiiich sprang from that karma were originating-exist- 
MMS. Existence in the realm of perception, existence in the 
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realm of non-perception, existence in the realm of 
ception nor yet non-perception, existence onoe 
existence fire times infected, are therewith inolnde4•^^,A^ 
cordingly the attachment of sensual pleasure is 
ence of existence in the realm of form and BTiwfa>it^ j|i tlie 
realm of formlessness, together with their divisions aAkd 
existences therewith included. , \ 

Another adopts the heresy of the ftnnihilathwT ci 
ences and thinking either that it would be a good ptajg to 
have his Ego undergo annihilation while in the leahn of 
sensual pleasure or else while in the realm of form or ?l«w 
while in the realm of formlessness, performs karma leading 
to those existences. This karma of his is karma-existence 
and the groups that spring from it are originating-existence. 
Existence in the realm of perception etc. are therewUh 
included. Accordingly the attachment of heresy is the 
dependence of all three modes of existence, viz., of existence 
in the realm of sensual pleasure, existence in <lie realm of 
form, and existence in the realm of formlessness, together 
with their divisions and the existences therewith included. 

Another, thinking either that his Ego is happy whan in 
the realm of sensual pleasure, or else when in the realm of 
form, or else when in the realm of formlessness, the 
attachment of the assertion of an Ego performs karma lead- 
ing to those existences. This karma of his is karma-existence 
and the groups that spring from it are oiiginating-existeoce. 
Existence in the realm of perception etc. are therewith 
included. Accordingly the attachment of the assertion <4 
an Ego is the dependence for the three modes of existanoe 
togetW with their divisions and the existences 
included. , 

Another, thinking that fanatical conduct attains to. a' 
happy fulfilment either in the realm of sensual pleammo^ OS 
else in the realm of form, or else in the realm of fomiilestl 
ness, adopts the attachment of fanatical conduet and pot- 
forms the karma leading to those existences. KSns.'Icaxma 
of his is karma-existence gnd the groups that Spring ftma it 
ate originalang-existence. Existence in the realm of peto^ 
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)laipt HMiiD. 816 tiherewith included. Accordingly the attach* 
of feuiidical conduct is the dependence for the three 
laiMleB of existence together with their divisions and the 
exktoisoes therewith included. 

Ihis, then, is the full understanding of and which the 
depmdmce malm of which. 

Now if it be asked, “ But how is which the dependence 
' which existence?” we answer that attachment is to be 
understood as the proximate dependence of existence in the 
teidm of form and in the realm of formlessness, and the 
connate etc. dependence of existence in the realm of sensual 
jdeasure. 

For when a being is in the realm of sensual pleasure, 
then the four attachments are the dependence of meritori- 
ous karma and of originating-existence in the realm of form 
and in the realm of formlessness by the proximate depend- 
ence alone. When conjoined with demeritorious karma they 
are the depmidence by the connate dependence etc., that is, 
the connate, the mutual, the basal, the conjoined, the 
aotuai, the abiding, and the causal dependence; but when 
not so conjoined, by the proximate dependence alone. 

This is the full discussion of the proposition “ On attach- 
ment depends existence.” 


§ 86. BIRTH ETC. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xriL). 

. The definitions of birth etc. in the last two propositions 
of Dependent Origination are to be imderstood as above 
expoimded in the Exposition of the Four Truths ; but by 
osEisteace is here meant only karmarexistence. For that and 

is the dependence of birth. More- 
ov^ ^ is its dependence in only one of two ways, namely, as 
kamiaKiependence or as proximate dependence. 

If it be asked in this connection, “ But how do we know 
i^t exii^nce is the dependence of birth? ” we answer, “Be* 
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cause differences in respect of meanness, greatotl^'ieti!!*.*^ 
apparent, even when the external dependence f^saains 1^10' 
same. For even when the external dependence,' such: 
seed, blood, food, etc., of father and mother ate tlie Mtibe, 
differences of meanness, greatness, etc. in the iaiQg!eQ.7;aie 
observable, and that even in the case of twins. And ^3^ 
differences are due to a cause, for some do not have theeiB 
differences ; but these differences can have no oflier 
than karma, from the non-existence of any other instanmeiir 
tality for the purpose in the sequence of beings who show 
these differences. Thus they have only karmarexistence as 
their cause. Karma is indeed the cause for the difference in 
beings as regards meanness, greatness, etc. Th^efore has 
The Blessed One said : — “ Karma allots beings to meanness 
or greatness.” Therefore is it to be understood that existence 
is the dependence of birth. 

But inasmuch as when there is no birth there is no old age 
or death, nor those other elements of being, sorrow mid tlw 
rest ; and on the other hand when there is birth, then, to tiw 
fool who is afflicted with the misery called old age and death, 
occur the sorrow and the rest that are associated with old 
age and death ; and also to the fool who is afflicted with this 
or that other misery do they occur, but not so associated; 
therefore is it to be understood of birth that it is the dc^g>end> 
deuce both of old age and death and of sorrow etc. But it 
is their dependence by the proximate dependence alone. , 

This is the full discussion of the propositions, On exist* 
ence depends birth,” etc. - , 


§ 37. DISCUSSION OF DEPENDENT ORlGINATl0lt.'>‘ 

Translated from the ldah&-Nid&na-Satta of the nghaNikl^.'' ■ ; ' 
(Grimblot’s edition, p. 245^). 


Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was.. 
among the Kurus where was the Kuru*town named SnminSr 


sadhamma. 
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; 1 near tiie venerable Ananda to where The 

; /iHessed One was ; and having drawn near and greeted The 
. .'Bliiiised One, he sat down respectfoUj at one side. And 
seated respectfally at one side, the venerable Ananda spoke 
to The Blessed One as follows : 

, v,,Q wonderful is it, Reverend Sir I 0 marvellous is it, 
Reverend Sir 1 How profound. Reverend Sir, is Dependent 
Oiiginatimi, and of how profound an appearance I To me, 
nevertheless, it is as clear as clear can be.” 

«0 Apanda, say not so! O Ananda, say not so! Pro- 
lound, Ananda, is Dependent Origination, and profound of 
appeaxmice. It is through not understanding this doctrine, 
Xhanda, through not penetrating it, that thus mankind is 
like to an entangled warp, or to an ensnarled web, or to 
muSja-grass and pabbaja-grass, and fails to extricate itself 
from punishment, suffering, perdition, rebirth. 

“Ananda, if it be asked, ‘Do old age and death depend 
on anything ? ’ the reply should be, ‘ They do.’ And if it be 
asked, < On what do old age and death depend?’ the reply 
should be, ‘ Old age and death depend on birth.’ 

“Ananda, if it be asked, ‘Does birth depend on any- 
thing?’ the reply should be, ‘It does.’ And if it be asked, 
* On what does birth depend ? ’ the reply should be, ‘ Birth 
depends on existence.’ 

“ Ananda, if it be asked, ‘ Does existence depend on any- 
tiiing?* the reply should be, ‘ It does.’ And if it be asked, 
‘On what does existence depend?’ the reply should be, 
‘Bxistenoe depends on atta6hment.’ 

“ Anan d a, if it be asked, ‘ Does attachment depend on 
sn 3 rthing?’ the reply should be, ‘It does.’ And if it be 
asl^^ * On what does attachment depend ?’ the reply should 
be, * Attaohment depends on desire.’ 

M Ananda, if it be asked, ‘Does desire depend on any- 
Ifril^?’ the reply should be, ‘It does.’ And if it be asked, 
‘On what does desire depend? ’ the reply should be, ‘Desire 
d^ends on sensation.* 

: “ A n anda , if it be asked, ‘ Does sensation depend on any- 
tUs^? ' the reply should be, ‘ It does.’ And if it be asked, 
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psxbaaMi^ 

‘ On wliat does sensation depend? ’ the leply shonld ^^ 
sation depends on contact.* ' ■ / ’ 

*‘Ananda, if it be asked, ‘Does contact depend iiny* 
thing?* the reply should be, ‘It does.* And if it be'a^ks^ 
‘ On what does contact depend ? * the reply shoold bO); ^ 
tact depends on name and form.* A ' 

“Ananda, if it be asked, ‘Do name and form depidhd^ 
anything ? * the reply should be, ‘ They do.* And if it ‘1^ 
asked, ‘On what do name and form depend?’ tile xep^ 
should be, ‘Name and form depend on consciousness.’ 

“ Ananda, if it be asked, ‘ Does consciousness depend on 
anything?* the reply should be, ‘It does.* And if it be, 
asked, ‘On what does consciousness depend?* the reply 
should be, ‘Consciousness depends on name and form.* 

“Thus, Ananda, on name and form depends conscious* 
ness; 

“ On consciousness depend name and form ; 

“ On name and form depends contact ; 

“ On contact dejjends sensation ; 

“ On sensation depends desire ; 

“ On desire depends attachment ; 

“ On attachment depends existence ; 

“ On existence depends birth ; 

“On birth depend old age and death, sorrow, lamen* 
tation, misery, grief, and despair'. Thus does this entire 
aggregation of misery arise. 

“I have said that on birth depend old age and deatir. 
This truth, Ananda, that on birth depend old age and deatl^ 
is to be understood in this way. Suppose, Ananda, thcte 
were utterly and completely no birth at all for any one into 
any world, as, namely, for gods into the world of gods; 
genii into the world of genii ; for ogres into tire wolid "W 
ogres; for demons into the world of demons; fm* men into, 
the world of men ; for quadrupeds into the world of quiw<n^* 
peds; for winged creatures into the world of wh^fed, 
tures ; for creeping things into the world of creeping 
— suppose, Ananda, there were no birth for any of titiase 
beings into their several worlds : if there were nowhere any . 
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jiray, on the cessation of birth would there be any old 
. ^ end death*? ” 

■ “Nay, verily, Beverend Sir.” 

“jAcccoidingly, Ananda, here we have in birth the cause, 
Hie ooeasi^ the origin, and the dependence of old age and 
deaHi* 

' . “I have siud that on existence depends birtL This truth, 
that on existence depends birth, is to be understood 
in, this way. Suppose, Ananda, there were utterly and com- 
pletely no existence at all for any one in any mode, as, 
lumiely, existence in the realm of sensual pleasure, existence 
in the realm of form, existence in the realm of formlessness ; 
■^if there were nowhere any existence, pray, on the cessa- 
tion of existence would there be any birth?” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in existence the 
cause, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of birth. 

“ 1 have said that on attachment depends existence. This 
truth Ananda, that on attachment depends existence, is to 
be understood in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there were 
utterly and completely no attachment at all of any one to 
anything, as, namely, the attachment of sensual pleasure, the 
attachment of heresy, the attachment of fanatical conduct, 
pie attachment of the assertion of an Ego ; — if there were 
nowhere any attachment, pray, on the cessation of attachment 
would there be any existence ? ” 

“Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in attachment the 
cause, ihe occasion, the origin, and the dependence of ex- 
istence. 

“I have said that on desire depends attachment. This 
An a n d a , that on desire depends attachment, is to be 
lUjtderstood in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there were utterly 
.',ln^.pompletely no desire at all on the part of any one for 
apytl^g, as, namely, desire for forms, desire for sounds, desire 
for odors, desire for tastes, desire for things tangible, desire 
fcKTfideas; — if there were nowhere any desire, pray, on the 
; eessadon of desire would there be any attachment?” 
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“ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, here ve have in desire the 
the occasion, the orijgin, and the dependence of atiSHduneiit.' . 

^ I have said that on sensation depends desire. This tiniiSi, 
Ananda, that on sensation depends desire, is to he understood 
in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there were utteriy and'Mntor 
pletely no sensation at aU on the part of any one for iiy-' 
thing, as, namely, sensation sprung from contact of the eye, 
sensation sprung from contact of the ear, sensation spntolf . 
from contact of the nose, sensation sprung from contact of "tibe 
tongue, sensation sprung from contact of the body, sensation 
sprung from contact of the mind; — if there were nowlwre 
any sensation, pray, on the cessation of sensation would th^ 
be any desire ? ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in sensation the 
cause, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of 
desire.” 

..... 2 ^ 3 ^^ . . . . * . ' ’ 

have said that on contact depends sensation, lliis 
truth, Ananda, that on contact depends sensation, is to he 
understood in this way. Suppose, Ananda, there were 
utterly and completely no contact at all of any organ with 
any object, as, namely, contact of the eye, contact of the eu;, 
contact of the nose, contact of the tongue, contact of toe 
body, contact of the mind; — if there were nowhere any 
contact, pray, on the cessation of contact would there be any 
sensation ? ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

** Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in contact toei 
cause, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence^^ 
sensation. . ; • ' i 

have said that on name and form depend 
This truth, Ananda, that on name and form depends eonttt^T 
is to be understood in this way. Suppose, Xnanda; ito^ 
were not these different traits, peculiarities, signs, and indica- 
tions which are made manifest toe multitude of deinra^ ^ . 
being constituting name; — if there were not these, differral 
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timitB, peoolianties, signs, and indications, pray, would there 
W any designative contact appearing in form ? ” 

‘‘Nay, verily. Reverend Sii-.” 

“Sni^Mise, Luanda, there were not these different traits, 
, 'Peculiarities, signs, and indications by which are made mani* 
the multitude of elements of being constituting form; — 
there were not these different traits, peculiarities, signs, 
and uuUcations, pray, would there be any inertia-contact 
aipeuing m name?” 

, “Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“ Suppose, Ananda, there were not these different traits, 
peculiarities, signs, and indications by which are made mani- 
feet the multitude of elements of being constituting name and 
tiie multitude of elements of being constituting form ; — if 
there were not these different traits, peculiarities, signs, and 
indications, pray, would there be any contact?” • 

“Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in name and form 
the cause, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of 
contact. 

v'f “I have S8ud th^ on consciousness depend thhua and 
form. This truth, Ananda, tliat on consciousness depend 
liame and form, is to be understood in this way. Suppose, 
.^nanda, consciousness were not to descend into the maternal 
womb, pray, would name and form consolidate in the maternal 
womb?” 

“Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“Suppose, Ananda, consciousness, after descending into 
the maternal womb, were then to go away again, pray, would 
ntmie and form be bom to life in the world?” 

Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” 

“^ippbse, Ananda, consciousness were to be severed from 
a (dujil, either boy or girl, pray, would name and form attain 
. ‘^.^jpttMrth, increase, and development ? ” 

: •^Nay, verily, ^verend Sir.” 

: ^ Aoeordii^ly Ananda, here we have in consciousness the 
eame, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of name 
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“ I have said that on name and form depends oonstlo:^ 
ness. This truth, Ananda, that on name and form depmi^ 
consciousness, is to be understood in this way. Sup^kise, ! 
Ananda, that name and form were not to become estaUislmd, 
pray, would there, in the future, be birth, old age and deatii, 
and the coming into existence of misery’s host ? ” 

“ Nay, verily. Reverend Sir.” ■ v 

“ Accordingly, Ananda, here we have in name and fmm 
the cause, the occasion, the origin, and the dependence of 
consciousness. 

“ Verily, Ananda, this name and form coupled wit^ con* 
sciousness is all there is to be bom, or to grow old, dr to d^t 
or to leave one existence, or to spring up in another. It is aiU 
that is meant by any affirmation, predication, or declaration we 
may make concerning anybody. It constitutes knowledge’s 
field of action. And it is all that is reborn to appear in its 
present shape.” > 




CHAPTER III. 


KARMA AND REBIRTH. 

Introdtjctoby Discourse. 

Perhaps one of the hardest of the -Buddhist doctrines is 
at&t of Karma. It is a doctrine, not only hard in itself, but 
it seems to contradict their other tenets. ^ The Buddhists, as 
we have seen, resolve the human being into a number of ele- 
ments called dhammaa which possess no permanent existence, 
and they say that on account of tliis transitoriness no one of 
i&ese can be considered as the individual, the Ego, the self.” 
There is therefore here nothing to be reborn — nothing to 
Wnsmigrate. How then is it, that when he has thus denied 
all substantive existence to everything which to the Occi- 
dental thinker appears to possess the greatest reality, the 
iDriental should attribute to karma this faculty of being reborn 
indefinitely? 

The word karma means * deeds,’ or, as it is often used in 
the sing^ar, it might perhaps be translated by ‘ performance ’ 
or ‘action.’ How can substantive reality be attributed to a 
mere conception of the mind like that of deed or performance, 
when it is denied of all those components of the human being 
of which we are cognizant by means of our senses and our 
s^f-^on$oiousness ? How can any deed be said to be immortal, 
in a purely figurative sense, meaning that the memory 
or elec the objective effect of it persists ? Now if we look at 
this doctrine of Karma a little more closely, we may see that 
it is not.so very unlike Christian ideas. If we were to trans- 
V/f; 14 
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late tile word karma somewhat freely, we might 
‘character.’ And what, indeed, do we ordinarily mean 
we speak of personal immortalily, unless it be that the 
ters of our friends are reborn in heaven? It is evidently ' 
the body that is reborn, for that is left behind with ns. dtind 
what do we know of the spirit except simply its manifei^' 
tions, and what we may argue from our own self-conscioaiiij., 
ness ? Our knowledge of our friend is composed of what 0|nr 
senses tell us of his body and what we observe of his deeds. 
It is Ms character, Ms particular set of deeds, or dcarma, 
we think of as surviving death; and this is exactly what 
Buddhists do, — the only difference being that we oMim the 
existence of an Ego. Tliis we claim to know by self-inspeot^ ‘ 
tion; and therefore, when we speak metaphysically, we say 
that it is our friend’s Ego, or soul, that is reborn, and that our 
friend’s character, which is really all we directly know of blii; 
friend, is simply the manifestation of that Ego. But as tbsi 
Buddhists deny the existence of any soul, it is only obsertciBd^ ‘ 
character, or karma, that is left to be reborn. The reader will 
see, I think, that the two doctrines are really very similar, if 
we but leave the postulation of an Ego out of the questimi. 

But the question still remains : How can character that is 


no entity in itself be reborn ? Now here it is to be noted that 
the word ‘karma ’ covers two distinct ideas ; namely, the deed 
itself, and the effects of that deed in modifying the subsequent 
character and fortunes of the doer. The Buddhists say 
this subjective effect continues after death into the next.l^^ 


The following illustration may tend to make the g^ieml it^.' 
of the perpetuation of character without identity <il iQhirt|||i^; 
seem more reasonable. Why cannot a swallow’s efgg 
out a lark? or a lark’s a swallow? Is there ai^ ; 


perceptible between the two eggs in respect of 0(mxpos|lifii^ 


or structure, adequate to account for the difference, in 
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/Jmitilt? If not, liow is it that the egg of the lark will 
hatch 01^ into any other kind of a bird than a lark, 
Sttd a swallow’s egg must always yield a swallow? 
Now although it is true that if we take the eggs before 
^ first sign of an embryo has appeared we may not be 
able to ^teot any physical or chemical difference that would 
siSem to account for the difference in the result, yet we know 
the why and wherefore of that difference. A swallow’s egg 
cannot hatch ont a lark because of the difference in heredity. 
The countless influences that affected the ancestors of that 
and the numberless actions performed under those infiu- 
CEB^ are in some mysterious way stored up in that egg, and 
must bear their own fruit and none other. Therefore a swal* 
lew’s egg cannot hatch out a lark, because a lark is the result 
of an entirely different set of conditions; as we might say, 
its karma is different. But of course the Buddhists do not 
mean heredity when they use the word karma. *• Karma ’ ex- 
Inesses, not that which a man inherits from his ancestors, but 
tiiat which he inherits from himself in some previous state of 
existence. But with this difference the Buddhist doctrine 
and the scientific doctrine of heredity seem very similar. 

Not all deeds, however, are fruitful and perpetuate exist- 
ence. Karma is like heredity in that it is an informing prin- 
ciple which must have an embodiment. Just as the informing 
principle of an egg would never find expression without the 
accompaniment of yolk, albumen, and other material constitu- 
ents, so kaima embeds itself in objects of desire in order to 
fifUm factitious entity which goes by the name of man. 
^ Ji^l^l^na be performed in a state of pure passionlessness, that 
without attachment to anything, then it is barren. The 
^fruitful kanna will be quickly undermined and not suffered 
.■ibr bear tlie full fruit it otherwise would have done. Like a 
4^ whose nourishment has been poisoned, the being who 
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performs such karma will cease to be. See § 40, | 70 in 
Chapter IV, and § 41, which last is given by way of ilhuKi>8(> 
tion of § 40 h. Thus a being without karma is as aibitn^ a', 
conception as a chicken without heredity, that is, tme fodM 
by creative fiat independent of antecedent conditimss., . V 
In illustration of the doctrine of repeated existence Tgiyc 
at the end of this chapter a number of ‘^BirtbStmieSt** iis 
tliey are called; namely, stories concerning the anterior 
“ births ” or existences of The Buddha. There is a separate 
work in the Buddhist Scriptures called the J&taka,’^ or 
“Book of Birth-Stories,” containing several hundred sttck 
tales. They form a mine of folk-lore, and, though oxeckted 
to The Buddha, can liardly have been original with hian 
The ancient Buddliists, like other Orientals, appear to have 
iHsen fond of gathering together in little companies and list- 
ening while some one of their number related a tale or faUe; 
and ancient Buddhist sculptures have come down to the pres- 
ent day representing scenes taken out of these same stories 
that fill the Jataka. Some of these tales are much traveled 
ones, and are to be found in .^sop’s Fables, and in La Fon- 
taine, and other Euroi>ean works. As a sample I give “ The, 
Ass in the Lion’s Skin.” Another instance of folk-lore com- 


mon to both the Orient and the Occident, but not given as a 
Birth-Story, occurs in this chapter. The version is en- 
titled “ Death’s Messengers,’! while “ The Three Warnings *’ 


gives the same general idea in English dress. There are 
other English versions extant, and German, F^n<^ 

Latin ones, so that this is an interesting instance Cf . 
fable will travel about from country to country sndr^itf: 
clime to clime, varying in dress to suit the halnts, nustiM^^ 
and ways of thinking of the different people who adi^ ll^i! 


into their literatures and then often forget its ali^ origin. v 
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S3«- BE A FRIEND TO YOURSELF. 

Tran&lated from the SamyuttarNik&ya (iii. 1.4^), 

Thus have I heard. 

i Oh a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
^ivattbi) in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 

Then drew near king Pasenadi the Kosalan to where The 
Blessed One was; and having diawn near and greeted The 
Blessed One, he sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, king Pasenadi the Kosalan 
Spoke to The Blessed One as follows: — 

' " Reverend Sir, it happened to me, as 1 was just now in 
seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a consideration 
presented itself to my mind, as follows : ‘ Who are those who 
love themselves ? and who do not love themselves ? ’ And, 
Reverend Sir, it occurred to me as follows : ‘ All they who do 
evil with their body, who do evil with their voice, who do 
evil with their mind, they do not love themselves.’ And 
although they should say thus : ‘We love ourselves,’ never- 
theless, they do not love themselves. And why do I say so ? 
Because, whatever a man would do to one wliom he did not 
love, that they do to themselves. Therefore, they do not 
love themselves. 

“ But all they who do good with their body, who do good 
with their voice, who do good with their mind, they love 
themselves. And although they should say thus : ‘ We do 
not love ourselves,’ nevertheless, they do love themselves. 
And why do I say so ? Because, whatever a man would do 
to one whom he loved, that they do to themselves. Therefore, 
they leva themselves.” 

^ it is, great king I Thus it is! Certainly, great 

they who do evil with their body, who do evil with 
^eir voice, who do evil with their mind, they do not love 
:‘^^^inselve8. And although they should say thus : ‘We love 
nevertiheless, they do not love themselves. And 
%y do I say so? Because, whatever a man would do to one 
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whom he did not love, that they do to themselves. 
they do not love themselves. , , / * , 

“But all they, great king, who do good with theirli^y^ 
who do good with their voice, who do good with their 
they love themselves. And although they should say Ihufi : 
‘ We do not love ourselves,’ nevertheless, they do love 
selves. And why do I say so ? Because, whatever a 
would do to one he loved, that they do to themselves. 
fore, they love themselves. 


“ Let any one who holds self dear, 

That self keep free from wickedness ; 
For happiness can ne’er be found 
By any one of evil deeds. 

“ Assailed by death, in life’s last throes, 
At quitting of this human state, 

What is it one can call his own ? 

What with him take as he goes hence? 
What is it follows after him, 

And like a shadow ne’er departs? 

“ His good deeds and bis wickedness, 
Whate’er a mortal does while here ; 

’T is this that he can call bis own, 

This with him take as he goes hence. 

This is what follows after him, 

And like a shadow ne’er departs. 

“ Let all, then, noble deeds perform, 

A treasure-store for future weal; 

For merit gained this life within, 

Will yield a blessing in the next.” 


f 89. THE CAUSE OF INEQUALITY IN THB #01^ 

Translated from the Milindapaftha ( 65 >>}. 

Said the king, “ Bhante Nagasena, what is the reason 
men are not all alike, but some long-lived and smne 
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sdUM healthy and some sickly, some handsome mid some 
ni^y, some powerful and some weak, some rich and some 
pod^ some of high degree and some of low degree, some wise 
and fioine foolirii ? ” 

. Sidd the elder, “ Your majesty, why are not trees all 
aifke, but liome sour, some salt, some bitter, some pungent, 
siatie astringent, some sweet?” 

^ 1 supprae, bhante, because of a difference in tbe seed.” 

** Zn exactly the same way, your majesty, it is through a 
difference in their karma that men are not all alike, but some 
longdived and some short-lived, some, healthy and some 
sickly, some handsome and some ugly, some powerful and 
some weak, some rich and some poor, some of high degree 
and some of low degree, some wise and some foolish. More- 
over, your majesty. The Blessed One has said as follows: 
* All beings, O youth, have karma as their portion ; they are 
heirs of their karma ; they are sprung from their karma ; their 
karma is their kinsman ; their karma is their refuge ; karma 
allots beings to meanness or greatness.’ ” 

** Ton are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 


1 40. FRUITFUL AND BARREN KARMA. 

1 40 a. — Translated from the AfiguttararNikSya (iii. 83>). 

[I. Fruitful Kabua.] 

lliere are three conditions, O priests, under which deeds 
are produced. And what are the three ? Covetousness is a 
conation under which deeds are produced ; hatred is a condi- 
tion under which deeds are produced; infatuation is a con- 
dirion tmder wMch deeds are produced. 

a mw’s deeds, O priests, are performed through 
eovewilBness, arise from covetousness, are occasioned by cov- 
etouaneaa, originate in covetousness, wherever his personality 
be,' there those deeds ripen, and wherever they ripen, 

, Jim he experiences the fruition of those deeds, be it in the 
Jfaiseiht life, or in some subsequent one. 
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When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed 
hatred, ... are performed through infatuation, arise £com 
infatuation, are occasioned by infatuation, originate in 
nation, wherever his person^ty may he, there IhoBe deeds 
ripen, and wherever they ripen, there he experiences the 
fruition of those deeds, he it in the present life, tis in smue 
subsequent one. 

It is like seed, O priests, that is uninjured, undeoayed, uii<^ 
harmed by wind or heat, and is soimd, and advantageously 
sown in a fertile field on well-prepared soil ; if then rain falls 
in due season, then, O priests, will that seed attain to growth, 
increase, and development. In exactly the same way, O 
priests, when a man’s deeds are performed through oovetouSf 
ness, arise from covetousness, are occasioned by covetousness, 
originate in covetousness, wherever his personality may he, 
there those deeds ripen, and wherever they ripen, there he 
experiences the fruition of those deeds, be it in the {nesent 
life, or in some subsequent one; when a man’s deeds are 
performed through hatred, . . . are performed through in- 
fatuation, arise from infatuation, are occasioned by infatua- 
tion, originate in infatuation, wherever his personality may 
be, there those deeds rijien, and wherever they ripen, there 
he experiences the fruition of those deeds, be it in the present 
life, or in some subsequent one. 

These, O priests, are the three conditions under which 
deeds are produced. 

pi. Barren Karua.J 

There are three conditions, O priests, under which deeds 
are produced. And what are the three ? Freedom from cov- 
etousness is a condition under which deeds are produced^, 
freedom from hatred is a condition under which deeds Sfe 
produced; freedom from infatuation is a conditicm 
which deeds are produced. 

When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed, wi^ut,: 
covetousness, arise without covetousness, are oopariiki^ wi^f 
out covetousness, originate without covetousneAlt theo, iu^.. 
much as covetousness is gone, those deeds are abandon^ 
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uproMed, pulled out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, and 
non-extent and not liable to spring up again in the 

' When a man’s deeds, O priests, are performed without 
hatred, • • • are performed without infatuation, arise without 
infatuation, are occasioned without infatuation, originate 
without infatuation, then, inasmuch as infatuation is gone, 
thoB^ deeds are abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground 
like a palmyra-tree, and become non-existent and not liable 
to spring up again in the future. 

It is like seed, O priests, that is uninjured, undecayed, 
unharmed by wind or heat, and is sound, and advantageously 
sown; if some one then burn it with fii‘e and reduce it to 
sooti and having reduced it to soot were then to scatter it to 
the winds, or throw it into a swift-flowing river, then, O 
priests, will that seed be abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of 
the ground like "a palmyra-tree, and become non-existent and 
not liable to spring up again in the future. In exactly the 
same way, O priests, when a man’s deeds are performed with- 
out covetousness, arise without covetousness, are occasioned 
without covetousness, originate without covetousness, then, 
inasmuch as covetousness is gone, those deeds are abandoned, 
uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a palmyra-tree, and 
become non-existent and not liable to spring up again in the 
future; when a man’s deeds are performed without hatred, 
. . . vrithout infatuation, arise without infatuation, are occa- 
sioned without infatuation, originate without infatuation, 
then, inasmuch as infatuation is gone, those deeds are aban- 
doned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a palmyra- 
tree, and become non-existent and not liable to spring up 
again in the future. 

Tllese, O priests, are the three conditions under which 
deeds are produced. 

A wise priest knows he now must reap 
The fruits of deeds of former births. 

" For be they many or but few. 

Deeds done in covetousness or bate, 

Or through infatuation’s power, 

Must bear their needful consequence. 
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Hence not to cov’tousnesB, nor hatei» ' 1. 

Nor to infatuation’s power : - j . . 

The wise priest yields, but knowledge Meke : > ■ < 

And leaves the way to punishment. ' ' 

§40(. — Translated from the Afiguttara-Nikija . 

“ O priests, if any one says that a man must reap 
ing to his deeds, in that case, O priests, there is no re^igidt# 
life, nor is any opportunity afforded for the entire ektittctaffla 
of misery. But if any one says, O priests, that the reward a 
man reaps accords with his deeds, in that case, O priests, tiaeie 
is a religious life, and opportunity is afforded for the mitire 
extinction of misery. 

** We may have the case, O priests, of an individual who 
does some slight deed of wickedness which brings huA to hell i 
or, again, O priests, we may have the case of another indi* 
vidual who does the same slight deed of wickedness, aAd 
expiates it in the present life, though it may be in a way 
which appears to him not slight but grievous. 

“ What kind of individual, O priests, is he whose slight 
deed of wickedness brings him to hell? — Whenever, O 
priests, an individual is not proficient in the management of 
his body, is not proficient in the precepts, is not proficient itt' 
concentration, is not proficient in wisdom, and is limited and 
bounded, and abides in what is finite and evil : such an indi- 
vidual, 0 priests, is he whose slight deed of wickedness 
him to hell. 

What kind of individual, O priests, is he who does the 
same slight deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the presMt 
life, though it may be in a way which appears to him nbt 
sbght but grievous ? — Whenever, O priests, an individual 
proficient in the management of his body, is proficient hi 
precepts, is proficient in concentaation, is proficient ih wisdM^ '.. 
and is not limited, nor bounded, and alddes in tlie . 

sal: such an individual, O priests, is he who doea the aittie 
slight deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the {oeseBt. 
though it may be in a way which appears to faiitt not 
but grievoiu. 
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It is as if, O priests, a man were to put a lump of salt 
isulio s small cup of water. What thinlr ye, O priests ? Would 
hutr the small amount of water in this cup be made salt and 
Unddmlmhle by the lump of salt? ” 

“Yes, Reverend Sir.” 

“Andwhy?” 

' “Recause, Reverend Sir, there was but a small amount of 
water in- the cup, and so it was made salt and undrinkable by 
lump of salt.” 

“It is as if, O priests, a man were to throw a lump of salt 
into the river Ganges. What think ye,.0 priests? Would 
now the river Ganges be made salt and undrinkable by the 
lump of salt ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, Reverend Sir.” 

“And why not? ” 

“ Because, Reverend Sir, the mass of water in the river 
Ganges is great, and so is not made salt and undrinkable 
by the lump of salt.” 

“In exactly the same way, O priests, we may have the 
case of an individual who does some slight deed of wicked- 
ness which brings him to hell ; or, again, O priests, we may 
have the case of another individual who does the same slight 
deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present life, though 
it may be in a way which appears to him not slight but 
grievous. 

[Repetition of paragraphs 3 and 4, above.] 

“ We may have, O priests, the case of one who is cast into 
prispn for a half-penny, for a penny, or for a hundred pence ; or, 
again, O priests, we may have the case of one who is not cast 
into prison for a half-penny, for a penny, or for a hundred 
pmice. 

5 «mo,Oprie8te, is cast into prison for a half-penny, for 
a p«any, or, for a hundred pence ? 

.“ j^lHienevw, O priests, any one is poor, needy, and indi* 
.g^t: he, O priests, is cast into prison for a half-penny, for a 
pc^my, or for a hundred pence. 

A Who, O priests, is not cast into prison for a half-penny, 
ior a penny, or for a hundred pence ? 
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Whenever, O priests, any one is rich, wealthyi, imd affl^ 
ent : he, O priests, is not cast into prison for a half-peni^y^ loir 
a penny, or for a hundred pence. 

“ In exactly the same way, O priests, we may hayo 
case of an individual who does some slight deed of 
ness which brings him to hell ; or, again, O priests^ may 
have the case of another individual who does the same 
deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present life, though 
it may be in a way which appears to him not slight bait 
grievous. 

[Repetition of paragraphs 3 and 4, above.] 

Just as, O priests, a butcher and killer of rams wUl smite 
one man if he steal a ram, and will bind him, and burn, him, 
and wreak his pleasure on him ; and another who stalls a 
ram, he will not attack, nor bind him, nor bum him, nor 
wreak his pleasure on him. 

“ Who is he, O priests, whom a butcher and killer of rams 
will smite if he steal a ram, and will bind him, and bum him, 
and wreak his pleasure on him ? 

“ Whenever, O priests, the robber is poor, needy, and in- 
digent ; him, O priests, a butcher and killer of rams will smite 
if he steal a ram, and will bind him, and burn him, and wreak 
his pleasure on him. 

“ Who is he, O priests, whom a butcher and killer of rams 
will not smite if he steal a ram, nor bind him, nor burn him, 
nor wreak his pleasure on him ? 

“ Whenever, O priests, the robber is rich, wealthy, and 
affluent, a king, or a king’s minister : him, O priests, a butcher 
and killer of rams will not smite if he steal a ram, nor hind 
him, nor bum him, nor wreak his pleasure on him. On the 
contrary, he will stretch out his joined palms, and make su^ 
plication, saying, ^ Sir, give me the ram, or the price of 1$% - 
ram.’ . 

“ In exactly the same way, O priests, we may have 
case of an individual who does some slight deed of wicked- 
ness which brings him to hell ; or, again, O priests, we niay 
have the case of another individual who does the ^me flight 
deed of wickedness, and expiates it in the present life, thouj^ 
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M; be int a iray which appears to him not slight but 

^evoUB. 

j , £Repetitioii of paragraphs 8 and 4, above.] 

' ^ 0 priests, if any one wei*e to say that a man must reap 
aceor^lgf to his deeds, in that case, O priests, there is no r&i 
Ugkms’ nor is any opportunity afforded for the entire 
iellitinction of xnisery. But if any one says, O priests, that the 
reward a man reaps accords with his deeds, in that case, O 
priests, tiiere is a religious life, and opportunity is afforded for 
the entire extinction of misery.” 


$41. THE DEATH OF MOGGALLANA.* 

Translated from the Dhammapada, and from Buddhaghosa’s commentary 
. on stanza 137. 

187. Who striketh him that striketh not, 

And harmeth him that harmeth not. 

Shall quickly punishment incur, 

Some one among a list of ten. 

188. Or cruel pain, or drear old age 
And failure of the vital powers, 

Or some severe and dread disease. 

Or madness him shall overtake. 

189. Or from the king calamity, 

Or calumny shall be his lot ; 

Or he shall see his kinsfolk die, 

Or 1 ^ his wealth shall disappear. 

r 140. Or conflagrations shall arise 

And all his houses sweep away ; 

And when his frame dissolves in death, 

In hell the fool shall be reborn.” 


^ Aflguttara-Niklya, i. 14^: priests, the chief of my disciples who 

fossess maipca} power is Moggallana the Great.” 
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— ■ -■ , 

Who striketh hvm!' This doctrinal instructioai #||i$ 
by The Teacher while dwelling at Bamboo GhroYe; and 1^1)^ 
concerning the elder, Moggallana the Great. V; 

For on a certain occasion those who were 
other sects held a meeting, and took counsel as / 

Brethren, do you know the reason why the alnuS' and 
honor given to the monk Gotama have increased 

“ No : we do not. Do you ? ” 

“Yes, truly: we know. It is solely due to Moggaliina 
the Great. For he goes to heaven and questions the deities 
concerning their previous karma, and tlien he returns and 
tells it to men : ^ It is by having done thus and so that they 
now enjoy so great glory.’ Also, he asks those wl^ have 
been born in hell concerning their karma, and returning, he 
tells it to men : ^ It is by having done such and such evil deeds 
that they now experience so great misery.’ And the people, 
when they have heard him, shower alms and attentions upon 
him. If we can only kill him, the alms and the honor that 
now go to him will be ours.” 

The suggestion met with universal favor, and it was 
unanimously agreed that in some way or other he should be 
killed. Then they stirred up their supporters and obtained 
from them a thousand pieces of money, and summoning some 
red-handed highwaymen, they said, 

“An elder, called Moggallana the' Great, is dwelling at 
Black Rock. Go thither and kill him,” And they gave ^em 
the money. 

The highwa 3 nnen greedily took the money, and went and 
surrounded the elder’s house in order to kill him. 

The elder, perceiving that he was surrounded, got out 
through the key-hole and escaped. Having failed that day 
find the elder, they came again on another day and 
rounded him again. Then the elder pierced the pi^ed rMf 
and sprang into the sky. In this manner, neither during 
fore part nor during the middle of the month, were they able 
to capture the elder. But when it drew towards the latter 
part of the month, the elder found himself held back by lus 
previous karma, and could not flee. Then the highwaymen 
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. him, and broke his bones into bits of the size of rioe> 

And whep they supposed he was dead, they threw 
mip ipto a thicket, and departed. 

^iit.^ dder thought, “1 will see The Teacher before I 
{Msei iai^ Nirvana.” And swathing himself about with medi- 
tation aa with a bandage, and thus stiffening his body, he 
went to 'lAie Teacher by way of the air. And having done 
pbaisanoe, he said: 

' VBeverend Sir, I am about to pass into Nirvana.” 

**Tou are about to pass into Nirvana, Moggallana?” 
*‘,Tes, Reverend Sir.” 

“ From where ? ” 

“ fVom Black Rock.” 

**Xn that case, Moggallana, recite to me the Doctrine, 
before you go : for I have no other such disciple as you.” 

“I will do so. Reverend Sir.” And having done obei- 
sance to The Teacher, he sprang into the sky. And when he 
had performed various miracles, such as the elder Sariputta 
did on the day he passed into Nirvana, he recited the Doc- 
trine. And having done obeisance to The Teacher, he went 
to the forest of Black Rock and passed into Nirvana. 

Now the report that the elder had been murdered by 
highwaymen spread over all the continent of India, and king 
AjStasattu dispatched spies to hunt for them. And as the 
highwaymen happened to be drinking together in a tavern, 
one of them struck his comrade, and threw 'filth into his 
hand. 

How now, you ill-mannered dog ! ” said the other, threat- 
miingly ; “ Why did you throw filth into my hand ? ” 

“And why, you rascally highwayman, did you give the 
first Idow to MoggallSna the Great ? ” 

. ^4^d how do you know I hit him ? ” 

. While they were thus quarreling, the spies heard and 
M^si^ them, and informed the king. And the king had the 
highwaymen summoned into his presence and said to them : 

, “ i)id you kill the elder? ” 

“Yes, sire.” 

* See (he Stnm-BoUter torture as described on page 440. 
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“ Who instigated you ? ” > , 

“ The naked ascetics, sire.” 

Then the king seized five hundred naked asoeiliJ% 2jia^ 
buried them together with five hundred highwayn^a^^ 
their navels in pits dug in the royal court. Then he obmeil 
them with straw, and set fire ; and after th^i^ 
he took iron plows and plowed them into bits. - ' 

In the lecture-haU the priests raised a discussi<ni, ssytoig^ 
“ Moggallana the Great met with a death unwortiw ef 
him.” 

Then came The Teacher, and inquired, 

“ Priests, what is the subject of your present disonssiqn?” 
And they told him. 

“ Priests, the death of Moggallana the Great was unsuited 
to his present existence, but suited to his karma of a preidous 
existence.” 

‘‘ Reverend Sir, what was this karma of his ? ” 

And he told the whole story, as follows : 

There was once upon a time at Benares a certain high* 
caste youth who took care of his father and his mother, hinip 
self grinding and cooking their food, and performing all the 
other work of the house. And they said to him, 

“ Child, you are tiring yourself out with trying single- 
handed to do the work of the house in addition to your work 
in the forest. We will get you a wife.” 

“ Mother, father I I do not need anything of that sort. 
As long as you live, I will take care of you with my. own 
hands.!’ 

But in spite of his repeated refusals, they insisted, and got 
him a wife. The girl waited on the old people for a few days, 
but finally got so that she could not bear the sight of 
and angrily said to her husband : ' v'* 

“ It is impossible to stay in the same house mth jdnx 
parents.” 

But when she found that he would not listmr to hex, sM 
chose a time when he was out of the house' to scatter- the fiooz 
over 'with rubbish and the scum of ricegruel. And on his 
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MQung home and asking her, What means all this?’’ she 
4£dd, 

, , “ It is the work of these blind old people. .They do 
mot^g but make the house dirty. It is impossible to get on 
l^th f^m.” 

And so, as the result of her incessant talk, this great soul, 
i^thougii he had fulfilled the perfections, broke with his 
parents, and said to her, 

“ Very well I I know what to do with them.” 

, ^^en he fed them, and said, 

^ “Mother, father 1 Your relatives are expecting you in 
such imd such a place. We will go to meet them.” 

l%:en placing them in a cart, he went along with them 
until he had come to t}ie heart of the ^forest. On arriving 
there, he put the reins into the hands of his father, and said. 
Father, take the reins : the oxen will follow the track. 
I will get down on the ground, for there are highwaymen 
hereabouts.” 

And going off a little way, he altered the tones of his 
voice and uttered a cry like highwaymen when they make an 
attack. And while his mother and father, who heard the cry 
and supposed it came from robbers, were calling out, “ Child, 
you are young : leave us, and save yourself ! ” he pounded 
them, and slew them, all the time uttering the robber yell. 
Then leaving their bodies in the forest, he returned home. 

When The Teacher had related this by-gone occurrence, he 
continued and said, 

“ Priests, the fruit of this one deed of Moggallana’s was 
torment in hell for many hundreds of thousands of years, and 
death by pounding, in a hundred existences, as suited the 
natim of his crime. Moggallana’s death is, therefore, suited 
to Ids karma. Also the five hundred highwaymen, and the 
five hundred heretics, have met with a suitable death for 
; doing harm to my innocent son. For they who harm innocent 
|iersons are liable to calamities and misfortunes of ten differ- 
ent sorts.” 

Having thus shown the connection, he taught them the 
Doctrine by means of the stanzas : — 

15 
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Who striketh him that striketh not, 
And harmeth him that harmeth no^ 
ShaU quickly punishment incur, 

Some one among a list of ten. 

Or cruel pain, or drear old age 
And failure of the vital powers, 

Or some severe and dread disease, 

Or madness him shall overtake. 

“ Or from the king calamity, 

Or calumny, shall be his lot ; 

Or he shall see his kinsfolk die. 

Or all his wealth shall disappear. 

Or conflagrations shall arise 
And all his houses sweep away ; 

And when his frame dissolves in death, 
In hell the fool shall be reborn.** 



§42. GOOD AND BAD KARMA. 

Translated from the Saihyutta-Nikiya (iii. 2. 10*). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Savatthi, in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika*s Park. 

Then drew near king Pasenadi the Kosalan, at an unusual 
time of day, to where The Blessed One was; and having 
drawn near and greeted The Blessed One, he sat down 
respectfully at one side. And king Pasenadi the Kosabin; 
being seated respectfully at one side. The Blessed C^e 
to him as follows : r 

Pray, whence have you come, great king, at tins ui^isml 
time of day?” ! ^ 

Reverend Sir, a householder who was treltfnirer ;jn Sfi- 
yatthi has just died leaving no son, and 1 have etmiS ; 
transferring his property to my royal palace ; and, Reverend 
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bad ten million pieces of gold, and silver beyond all 
atoning. But this householder, Reverend Sir, would eat 
sbuir gruel and kana jaka, and the clothes he wore were made 
of hemp . • « , and the conveyance in which he rode was a 
hrokeurdown chariot with an umbrella of leaves.” 

Even so, great king 1 Even so, great king I Formerly, 
great king, that householder and treasurer gave food in alms 
to a Private Buddha named Tagarasikkhi. But after he had 
given the order, saying, ‘Give food to this monk,’ and had 
from his seat and departed, he repented him of the 
gift and said to himself, ‘ It would have been better if my 
slaveekpr my servants had had this food.’ And, moreover, he 
murdered his brother’s only son for the sake of the inherit- 
ance. Now whereas, great king, that householder and treas- 
urer gave food in alms to the Private Buddha Tagarasikkhi, 
as ihe fruit of this deed he was born seven times in a higher 
state of existence, into a heavenly world ; and as a further 
result of this deed he has held the treasurership seven times 
here in S&vatthi. And whereas, great king, that householder 
and treasurer repented him of the gift, and said to himself, 
‘It would have been better if my slaves or my servants had 
had this food,’ as the result of this sinful thought his mind 
has been averse to sumptuous food, to sumptuous clothing, 
to sumptuous equipages, to a sumptuous gratification of the 
five senses. And whereas, great king, the treasurer mur- 
dered his brother’s only son for the sake of the inheritance, 
as a result of this deed he has suffered in hell for many years, 
for many hundreds of years, for many thousands of years, 
for memy hundreds of thousands of years ; and as a further 
result of this deed he has now for the seventh time died 
witl^t leaving any son and forfeited his property into the 
royal '^ treasury. But now, great king, the former merit of 
this tre^urer has become exhausted, and no new merit has 
bem aeoumulated, and at the present time, great king, the 
ttemvmr is suffering in the Maha-Roruva hell.” 

“Reverend Sir, has the treasurer been reborn in the 
Mahft-Borttva hell?” 

“ Yes, great king. The treasurer has been reborn in the 
MahBrRoruva hell.” 
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Nor grain, nor wealth, nor store of gold v 

Not one amongst Ms women-folk and ctuldreiif I . 
Nor slave, domestic, hired man, . , ! 

Nor any one that eats his bread, ^ 

Can follow him who leaves this life, 

But all things must be left behind. 


“ But every deed a man performs, 
With body, or with voice, or mind, 

* T is this that he can call his own, 
This with him take as he goes henoe. 
This is what follows after him. 

And like a shadow ne’er departs. 


Let all, then, noble deeds perform, 
A treasure-store for future weal ; 

For merit gained this life within. 
Will yield a blessing in the next.’* 


§43. HOW TO OBTAIN WEALTH, BEAUTT, AND 
SOCIAL POSITION. 

Translated from the Anguttara-Nikaya (iv. 197*). 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling 
Savatthi, in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
Then drew near Mallika the queen to where The Blessed 
One was ; and having drawn near and greeted The Blessed 
One, she sat down respectfully at one side. And seated 
respectfully at one side, Mallika the queen spoke to 73ie 
Blessed One as follows : ^ 

Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the 
when a woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and hoixible td - 
at, and indigent, poor, needy, and low in the social scale d ‘ 

“ Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is 
when a woman is ugl}^ of a bad figure, and hordhla to l^^ 
at, and rich, wealthy, affluent, and high in the social scale f 
Reverend Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, 
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wonum is beautiful, attractive, pleasing, and pes- 
'^MBSed of smpassk^ loveliness, and indigent, poor, needy, and 
low in tbe social scale ? 

*^Beye:^d Sir, what is the reason, and what is the cause, 
wluai a wonoan is beautiful, attractive, pleasing, and pos* 
. SEissed of surpassing loveliness, and rich, wealthy, affluent, 
imd high in the social scale ? ” 

“ MallikS, when a woman has been irascible and violent, 
and .^ thing said against her has felt spiteful, 

enraged, and sulky, and manifested anger, hatred, and 
heart-burning; when she has given no alms to monk or 
Brahinain, of food, di-ink, building-sites, carriages, garlands, 

. scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, and lamps, but 
has been of an envious disposition, and felt envy at the gains, 
hmor, reverence, respect, homage, and worship that came to 
others, and been furious and envious thereat ; tlien, when she 
leaves that existence and comes to this one, wherever she 
may be bom, she is ugly, of a bad figure, and hon-ible to look 
at, and indigent, poor, needy, and low in the social scale. 

‘ “ And, again, Mallika, when a woman has been irascible 
and violent, and at every little thing said against her has felt 
spiteful, angry, enraged, and sulky, and manifested anger, 
hatred, and heart-burning ; but has given alms to monks and 
Brahmans, of food, drink, building-sites, carriages, garlands, 
scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, and lamps, and 
has hot been of an envious disposition, nor felt envy at the 
gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, and worship that 
came to others, nor been furious and envious thereat ; then, 
when she leaves that existence and comes to this one, wher- 
ever she may be bom, . she is ugly, of a bad figure, and 
horrible to look at, and rich, wealthy, affluent, and high in 
;^thB social scale. 

‘‘And, again, MallikS, when a woman has not been iras- 
ciUe or violent, and though much had been said against her, 
hfw not felt spiteful, angry, enraged, or sulky, nor manifested 
hatred, and heart-burning; when she has given no 
aIttmi to monk or Brahman, of food, drink, building-sites, 
eaxiiages, garlands, scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling- 
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houses, and lamps, but has been of an envious dsqpOEutiWi 
and felt envy at the gains, honor, reverence, respect, 
and worship that came to others, and been furious 
ous thereat; then, when she leaves that existence anil;CO^CS 
to this one wherever she may be bom, she is bes^utjlyi^' 
attractive, pleasing, and possessed of surpassing lovelmcsSi 
and indigent, poor needy, and low in the social scale* 

And, again, Mallika, when a woman has not been irai^ 
cible or violent, and though much had been said againsl 
has not felt spiteful, angry, enraged, or sulky, nor manife^ll^ 
anger, hatred, and heart-burning ; when she has given alma to 
monks and Brahmans, of food, drink, buildingHsites, oar« ^ 
riages, garlands, scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, 
and lamps, and has not been of an envious disposition, nor 
felt envy at the gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, ai|l: 
worship that came to others, nor been furious and envioi^ 
thereat ; then, when she leaves that existence and comes tO, 
this one, wherever she may be born, she is beautiful, attract 
tive, pleasing, and possessed of surpassing loveliness, wd 
rich, wealthy, affluent, and liigh in the social scale. 

This. Mallika, is the reason, this is the cause, when a 
woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look at, and 
indigent, poor, needy, and low in the social scale. 

This, Mallika, is the reason, this is the cause, when a 
woman is ugly, of a bad figure, and horrible to look a1^ an^ 
rich, wealthy, affluent, and high in the social scale. 

This, Mallika, is the reason, this is the cause, when a 
woman is beautiful, attractive, pleasing, and possessed of sur* 
passing loveliness, and indigent, poor, needy, and low in the 
social scale. m 

This, Mallika, is the reason, this is the cause, wh^ ;ll; t 
woman is beautiful, attractive, pleasing, and possesSj^ 
surpassing loveliness, and rich, wealthy, affluent, and 
in the social scale.” . - . ^ 

When he had thus spoken, Mallika the queen 101^ 

The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Since, now. Reverend Sir, in a former existence I was 
irascible and violent, and at every little thing said aigainst 
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li^ spiteful, angay, enraged, and sulky, and manifested 
batre^ and heaxt-buming, therefore am I now ugly, 
bed figure, and horrible to look at. Since, now, Rever- 
tod fixTt in a former existence I gave alms to monks and 
Bl!i£hinBns, of food, drink, building-sites, carriages, garlands, 
seents, ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, and lamps, there- 
fore am 1 now rich, wealthy, and affluent. Since, now, 
ReTeiend Sir, in a former existence I was not of an envious 
dtep^ition, nor felt envy at the gains, honor, reverence, 
resj^t, homage, and worship that came to others, nor was 
furious and envious thereat, therefore am I now high in the 
social scale. 

** Now, in this royal family. Reverend Sir, there are 
maidmra of the warrior caste, maidens of the Brahman caste, 
maidens of the householder caste, and I bear rule over 
1b(em. From this day forth 1 will not be irascible nor vio- 
Imit, and, though much be said against me, I will not feel 
spiteful, angry, enraged, or sulky, nor manifest anger, 
hatred, and heart-burning ; I will give alms to monks and 
Brahmans, of food, drink, budding-sites, carriages, garlands, 
scents, ointments, bedding, dwelling-houses, and lamps ; and 
I will not be of an envious disposition, nor feel envy at the 
gains, honor, reverence, respect, homage, and worship that 
shall come to others, nor be furious and envious thereat. 

wonderful is it. Reverend Sir! O wonderful is it. 
Reverend Sir I It is as if, Reverend Sir, one were to set up 
that which was overturned ; or were to disclose that which 
was hidden ; or were to point out the way to a lost traveller ; 
or were to carry a lamp into a dark place that they who had 
eyes might see forms. Even so has The Blessed One ex- 
pounded the Doctrine in many different ways. I betake 
^ myadl^to The Blessed One for refuge, to the Doctrine, and 
to tiinB Congregation of the priests. Let The Blessed One 
receive me, who have come to him for refuge, and accept me 
m a disciple from this day forth as long as life shall last.’’ 
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§ 44. THE ROUND OP EXISTENCE 
Translated from the Milindapanha (77®). \ 

" ' if W/' 

**Bliante Nagasena,” said the king, “when you 
‘round of existence,’ what is that?” 

“ Your majesty, to be born here and die here, to die hero 
and be bom elsewhere, to be bom there and die ihero, to die 
there and be bom elsewhere, — this, your majesty, is the l^wd 
of existence.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 

“ It is as if, your majesty, a man were to eat a ripeinan^ 
and plant the seed ; and from that a large mango>tree were 
to spring and bear fmit ; and then the man were to eat a 
ripe mango from that tree also and plant the seed ; and frroo: 
that seed also a large Inango-tree were to spring and 
fruit; thus of these trees there is no end discernible. Tti 
exactly the same way, your majesty, to be bom here die 
here, to die here and be bom elsewhere, to be bom there 
and die there, to die there and be bom elsewhere, this, your 
majesty, is the round of existence.” 

“ You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 

$ 45. CAUSE OF REBIRTH. 

Translated from the Milindapanha (82*^. 

“ Bhante Nagasena,” said the king, “ are there any ^trjho 
die without being bom into another existence ? ” 

“ Some are bom into another existence,” said the ddetj, 
“ and some are not bom into another existence.” 

“Who is bom into another existence, and who is 
bom into another existence?” 

“ Your majesty, he that still has Ihe oomiplarois is hron 
into another existence ; he that no longer has tiia^^otrapikais 
is not bom into another existence.” . * ■ 

“ But will you, bhante, be bom into another existmoe? ” 
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; ^ Tour majesty, if iiiere shall be in me any attachment, I 
smi^ lie bom into another existence ; if there shall be in me 
to attachment, I shall not be bom into another existence.’’ 

^ Tou are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 


f 46. IS THIS TO BE MY LAST EXISTENCE ? 

Translated from the Milindapanha (41^^). 

^ Bhante Nagasena,” said the king, does a man know 
when he is not to be bom into another existence ? ” 

“ Assuredly, your majesty, a man kncrws when he is not 
to be bom into another existence.” 

Y** Bhante, how does he know it? ’J 

‘‘ He knows' it from the cessation of all cause or reason 
for being bom into another existence.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 

It is as if, your majesty, a house-holding farmer were to 
plow and sow and fill his granary; and then were neither 
to plow nor sow, and were to use the grain previously stored 
up, or gfive it away, or do with it however else might suit 
him: your majesty, would this house-holding farmer know 
that his granaiy would not become filled up again ? ” 

“ Assuredly, bhante, would he know it.” 

** How would he know it ? ” 

**He would know it from the cessation of all cause or 
mason for the filling up of the granary.” 

, - In exactly the same way, yoOr majesty, a man knows 
when he is not to be born into another existence, from the 
cessation of all cause or reason for being bom into anothei 
existence.*^ 

^ Tpu are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 
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f 47. EEBIRTH IS NOT TBANSMIGBATIOllt;* 


§47 a. — Translated from the Milindapa&ha (71*^ 

Said the king : Bhante NSgasena, does nUitii t|icKl 
place without anything transmigrating [passing over] ' 

“ Yes, your majesty. Rebirth takes place witiiout any- 
thing transmigrating.” 

“ How, bhante Nagasena, does rebirth take place withotSk ' 
anything transmigrating ? Give an illustraticm.” 

“Suppose, your majesty, a man were to light a I^|ht 
from another light ; pray, would the one light have paSSed 
over [transmigrated] to the other light ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, hh^te.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, does relultlt 
take place without anything transmigrating.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“ Do you remember, your majesty, having learnt, wbeii 
you were a boy, some verse or other from your professor of 
poetry?” 

“ Yes, bhante.” 

“ Pray, your majesty, did the verse pass over [transmi- 
grate] to you from your teacher?” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, does rebirth 
take place without anything transmigrating.” 

“ You are an able man, bhante N&gasens.” 

A 47 ft. —Translated from the Milindapafiha (46*). 

“Bhante NSgasena,” said the king, “what is it & 
born into the next existence ? ” 

“Your majesty,” said the elder, “it is name, and 
that is bom into the next existence.” ^ 

“ Is it this aamft name and form that'is bom into 
existence?” if 

“ Your majesiy, it is not this same name and form .titat 
is bom into the next existence; but with tiiis and 
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yoiir majesty, one does a deed — it may be good, or it 
. miby :lwi wicked — and by reason of this deed another name 
and form is bom into the next existence.” 

^ Bhante, if it is not this same name and form that is 
bom into the next existence, is one not freed from one’s 
eyil deeds?” 

If one were not bom into another existence,” said the 
elder, ^ one would be freed from one’s evil deeds ; but, your 
majesty, inasmuch as one is bom into another existence, 
therefore is one not freed from one’s evil deeds.” 

^ Give an illustration.” 

*<Tour majesty, it is as if a man were to take away 
another man’s mangoes, and the owner of the mangoes were 
to seize him, and show him to the king, and say, ‘ Sire, this 
man hath taken away my mangoes ; ’ and the other were to 
say, * Sire, 1 did not take away this man’s mangoes. The 
mangoes which this man planted were different mangoes 
from those which I took away. 1 am not liable to punish- 
ment.’ Pray, your majesty, would the man be liable to 
punishment ? ” 

** Assuredly, bhante, would he be liable to punishment.” 

“ For what reason ? ” 

“ Because, in spite of what he might say, he would be 
liable to punishment for the reason that the last mangoes 
derived from the first mangoes.” 

^ In exactly the same way, your majesty, with this name 
and form one does a deed — it may be good, or it may be 
wicked — and ly reason of this deed another name and form 
is bom into the next existence. Therefore is one not freed 
from one’s evil deeds.” 

^ Give another illustration.” 

** Tour majesty, it is as if a man were to take away the 
lice of another man, . . . were to take away the sugar-cane, 

. . . Tour majesty, it is as if a man were to light a fire in 
1l» winter-time and warm himself, and were to off with- 
out putth^ it out. And then the fire were to bum another 
nm’s fiel^ and the owner of the field were to seize him, and 
&OW' him td the king, and say, * Sire, this man has burnt up 
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field ; ’ and the other were to say, ‘Sire, 1 did not det 
this man’s field on fire. The fire which I fuled to oat 
was a different one from the one which has humt ttp ^^lis 
man’s field. I am not liable to punishment.* Pray, ‘ycnir 
majesty, would the man be liable to punishment?” 

“ Assuredly, bhonte, would he be liable to punishment.” 

“ For what reason ? ” 

“ Because, in spite of what he might say, the man would 
be liable to punishment for the reason that the last fire 
derived from the first fire.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, with this name 
and form one does a deed — it maybe good, or it may' be 
wicked — and by reason of this deed another name and form 
is bom into the next existence. Therefore is one not freed 
from one’s evil deeds.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“ Your majesty, it is as if a man were to ascend to the 
top storey of a house with a light, and eat there ; and the light 
in burning were to set fire to the thatch; and the thatch 
in burning were to set fire to the house ; and the house in 
burning were to set fire to the village ; and the people of the 
village were to seize him, and say, ‘Why, O man, did you 
set fire to the village ? ’ and he were to say, ‘ I did not set 
fire to the village. The fire of the lamp by whose light I ate 
was a different one from the one which set fire to the vil- 
lage ; ’ and they, quarreling, were to come to you. ' Whose 
cause, your majesty, would you sustain ? ” 

“ That of the people of the village, bhaute.” 

“And why?” 

“ Because, in spite of what the man might say, the latter 
fire sprang from the former.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, although the 
name and form which is bom into the next existence is differ- 
ent from the name and form which is tq end at death, never* 
tbeless, it is sprung from it. Therefore is one not freed firam 
one’s evil deeds.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“ Your majesty, it is as if a man were to choose a young 
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girl in marriage, and having paid the purcliase-money, were 
to go off ; and she subsequently were to grow up and become 
marriageable; and then another man were to pay the pur- 
dbase-money for her, and marry her ; and the first man were 
to return, and say, ‘ O man, why did you marry my wife ? * 
and the other were to say, ‘ I did not many your wife. The 
young, tender girl whom you chose in marriage, and for 
whom you paid purchase-money, was a different person from 
this grown-*up and marriageable girl whom I have chosen in 
marriage, and for whom I have paid purchase-money ; ’ and 
they, quarreling, were to come to you. Whose cause, your 
majesty, would you sustain ?’’ 

That of the first man.” 

“And why?” 

“ Because, in spite of what the second man might say, the 
grown-up girl sprang from the other.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, although the 
name and form which is bom into the next existence is dif- 
ferent from the name and form which is to end at death, 
nevertheless, it is sprang from it. Therefore is one not freed 
from one’s evil deeds.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

> “ Your majesty, it is as if a man were to buy from a cow- 
herd a pot of milk, and were to leave it with the cowherd, 
and go off, thinking he would come the next day and take it. 
And on the next day it were to turn into sour cream ; and 
the man were to come back, and say, ‘ Give me the pot of 
milk.’ And the other were to show him the sour cream ; and 
the first man were to say, ‘I did not buy sour cream from 
you. Give me the pot of milk.’ And the cowherd were to 
say, ‘While you were gone, your milk turned into sour 
cream ; ’ and they, quarreling, were to come to you. Whose 
eause, your majesty, would you sustain ? ” 

“ That of the cowherd, bhante.” 

“ And why ? ” 

Because, in spite of what the man might say, the one 
sprang from the other.” 

“In exactly the same way, your majesty, ^though the 
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name and fom which is bom into the next existeiKx^ is di^ 
ferent from the name and form which is to end -detf^Kitili 
nevertheless, it is sprung from it. Therefore is one no&^Ni^ 
from one’s evil deeds.” ■■ % v • 

You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.’* ' * 

§ 47 c. — Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (du^ xviL). 

It is only elements of being possessing a dependence tiut 
arrive at a new existence : none transmigrated from the last 
existence, nor are they in the new existence without causes 
contained in the old. By this is said that it is only elements 
of being, with form or without, but possessing a dependence, 
that arrive at a new existence. There is no entity, no living 
principle ; no elements of being transmigrated from the last 
existence into the present one; nor, on the other hand, do 
they appear in the present existence without causes in that 
one. This we will now make plain by considering birth and 
death as they occur every day among men. 

For when, in any existence, one arrives at the gate of 
death, either in the natural course of things or through vio- 
lence ; and when, by a concourse of intolerable, deathdealing 
pains, all the members, both great and small, are loosened 
and wrenched apart in every joint and ligament; and the 
•body, like a green palm-leaf exposed to the siui, dries up ly 
degrees ; and the eye-sight and the other senses fail ; and the 
power of feeling, and the power of thinking, and vitality are 
making the last stand in the heart — then consciousness 
residing in that last refuge, the heart, continues to exist by 
virtue of karma, otherwise called the predispositions. This 
karma, however, still retains something of what it depends 
on, and consists of such former deeds as were weighty, much 
practised, and are now close at hand; or else this kazira 
creates a reflex of itself or of the new mode of life now b^g 
entered upon, and it is with this as its object that oonscioitf* 
ness continues to exist. 

Now while the consciousness still subsists, inasmuch as 
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<iad ignoiaace have not been abandoned and the evil 
\o{ olgeot is bidden by that ignorance, desire inclines the 
eonsoionsness to the object ; and the karma that sprang up 
along Tvith the consciousness impels it toward the object. 
This consciousness being in its series thus inclined toward 
tibe object by desire, and impelled toward it by karma, like 
a nm who swings himself over a ditch by means of a rope 
bangring from a tree on the hither bank, quits its first resting- 
place and continues to subsist in dependence on objects of 
sense and other things, and either does or does not light on 
another resting-place created by karma. Here the former 
consciousness, from its passing out of existence, is called 
passing away, and the latter, from its being reborn into a 
new existence, is called rebirth. But it is to be understood 
that this latter consciousness did not come to the present 
existence from the previous one, and also that it is only to 
causes contained in the old existence, — namely, to karma 
called the predispositions, to inclination, an object, etc., — that 
its present appearance is due. 

As illustrations here may serve 
Echoes and other similes. 

Nor sameness, nor diversity. 

Can from that series take their rise. 

Aa illustrations of how consciousness does not come over 
from the last existence into the present, and how it springs 
up by means of causes belonging to the former existence, 
here may serve echoes, light, the impressions of a seal, and 
reflections in a mirror. For as echoes, light, the impres- 
sions of a seal, and shadows have sound etc. for their causes, 
and exist without having come from elsewhere, just so is it 
irith tins mind. 

Moreover 

Not tameness, nor diversity, 

Can from that series tcike their rise. 

For if, in a continuous series, an absolute sameness obtained, 
then could sour cream not arise from milk; while, on the 
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other hand, if there were an absolute diversity, then eoutd 
not a milk-owner obtain sour cream. The same ai^^ua^t 
holds good in regard to all causes and effects. Tius^ being 
so, it would be more correct not to use the popular mode of 
stating the case, but that would not be desirable. Therefo^, 
we must merely guard ourselves from supposing that there 
is here either an absolute sameness or an absolute diversity. 
Here some one will say, 

‘‘ This explanation is not a good one. For is it not true 
that if there be no ti*ansmigration, and both the Groups and 
the fruitful karma which belong to this existence in the 
world of men cease, nor arrive in the new existence, the fruit 
of this karma would then be borne by a different thing from 
that which produced the karma itself ? If the reaper ceased 
to exist, it would not be he experienced the fruit. There- 
fore this position is not good.” 

The following quotation will answer this : 

The series which doth bear a fruit, 

Is not the same nor something else. 

The fabricating power in seeds 
Will show the meaning of this word.” 

For when the fruit arises in a senes, as absolute sameness 
and absolute diversity are both excluded, it cannot be said 
that the fruit is borne by the same thing nor yet by something 
else. 

The fabricating •power in seeds will shoio this. For when 
the fabricating power in the seed of mangoes and other 
plants operate, inasmuch as any particular kind of fruit is 
dependent on the previous part of its series, it cannot come 
from other seeds, nor in dependence on other fabricating 
powers ; nor yet is it those other seeds, or those other fabid- 
eating powers, which arrive at fruition. Such is to be under* 
stood to be the nature of the present case. Also when 
education, training, and medicaments have been applied te 
the body of a young person, the fruit will appear in after 
time in the mature body etc. Thus is the sense to be 
understood. 
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. ' 'Nov as to what was said, “ If the reaper ceased to exist, 
it would not be he experienced the fruit,” consider the 
£(dlowing: 

t< As when 't is said, * The tree bears fruit,* 

As soon as fruit on it appears ; 

Just so the Groups are reapers caUed, 

As soon as karma’s fruit springs up.” 

Just as in the case of those elements of being which go 
under the name of tree, as soon as at any point the fruit 
springs up, it is then said, “ The tree hears fruit,'' or, “ The 
tree has fructified ” — so also in the case of those Groups 
which go under the name of “ god " or ‘‘ man,” when a frui- 
tion of happiness or miseiy springs up at any point, then it 
is said, “That god or man is happy or miserable.” There- 
fore is it that yre have here no need of any other reaper. 

§ 47 d. — Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xrii.). 

He, then, that has no clear idea of death and does not 
master the fact that death everywhere consists in the dissolu- 
tion of the Groups, he comes to a variety of conclusions, such 
as, “A living entity dies and transmigrates into another 
body.” 

He that has no clear idea of rebirth and does not master 
the fact that the appearance of the Groups everywhere con- 
stitutes rebirth, he comes to a variety of conclusions, such as, 
“A living entity is bom and has obtained a new body.” 

— 'Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. zxL). 

Therefore have the ancients said : 

“ *^The Groups break up, and only they,^ the wise say, 

f And death consisteth in their dissolution.’ 

The thoughtful man of insight sees them vanish ; 

They ’re like the Jewel shattered by the diamond.” 
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§48. REFLEC5TI0NS ON EXISTENCE. 

Translation of the nineteenth chapter of the yisuddhi-lfaggiw, 

The knowledge, however, of the dependence of end 
form and the consequent removal of doubt in the three divi^ 
sions of time is called the Purity Ensuing on the Rent oval 
of Doubt. 

The priest who is desirous of this knowledge enters on a 
search for the causes and dependence of name and form, just 
as a skilful physician seeing a disease will search to find 
it arose, or just as a compassionate man seeing a small, 
weakly, helpless boy-baby lying on its back in the middle of 
the road will try to discover its parents. 

And at first he reflects as follows : Name and form can-* 
not be without a cause, as they are not the same everywhere, 
at all times, and for all people ; nor yet are they caused by 
any personal power or the like, for there is no such power 
behind name and form ; nor, again, are they right who say 
that name and form themselves constitute such a power, as 
the name and form thus called a personal power or the like 
are not a cause. Therefore it must needs be that name and 
form have causes and a dependence. And what are they? 

Having made these reflections, he begins to investigate 
the causes and dependence of form, as follows : When this 
body comes into existence, it does not arise in the midst of 
nymphaeas, nelumbiums, lotuses, and water-lilies, etc., nor of 
jewels, pearl-necklaces, etc. ; but iil-smelling, disgusting, and 
repulsive, it arises between the stomach and the lower intes^ 
tines, with the belly-wall behind and the back-bone in front, 
in the midst of the entrails and mesentery, in an exceedingly' 
contracted, ill-smelling, disgusting, and repulsive place, like % 
worm in rotten fish, carrion, or rancid gruel, or in a stagmuit 
or dirty pool or the like. As it thus comes into 
four — ignorance, desire, attachment, and karma — me the 
cause of it, inasmuch as they produce it; food is its depend^ 
ence, inasmuch as it supports it. These five are its causes 
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fuld dependence. Three of these — ignorance etc. — are the 
hashi for this body, ae is the mother for the child ; karma is 
the begetter, as is the father of the son ; food is the snstainer, 
like the nurse.” 

Ilaving thus grasped the dependence of form, he then 
grasps the dependence of name, as follows: “In depend* 
ence on the eye and in respect to form, eye-consciousness 
azisesi” etc. 

When he has thus perceived the dependent manner of 
ezistenoe of name and form, he reaches the insight: “As 
name and form have at the present time a dependent manner 
of existence, so also had they in the past time, and so will 
they have in the future.” In reaching this insight, that 
which is called the fivefold questioning concerning the 
past, namely: 

“ Did I ez^t in past time ? 

“ Did 1 not exist m past time ? 

M What was I in past time ? 

** How was I in past time ? 

“Did I in past time change from one existence to an- 
other ? ” and that called the fivefold questioning concerning 
the future, namely : 

“ Shall 1 exist in future time ? 

“ Shall I not exist in future time ? 

“ "VHiat shall I be in future time ? 

“ How shall I be in future time ? 

“Shall I in the future change from one existence to 
another ? ” and that called the sixfold questioning concern- 
ing the present, throwing doubt on his present exist- 
ence, namely: 

“Ami? 

**'Am I not? 

“What am I? 

“ How am I ? 

' “ Wh^ce came this existing being ? 

“ Whither is it to go ? ” — 
aw all abandoned. 

Aaofiber observes the twofold dependence of name as 
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general and specific, and the fourfold one of ioiM as 
karma etc* , 

For the dependence of name is twofold, geneiat 
^ecific. The six sense-apertures, eye etc., and the 4^ 
objects of sense, form etc., are the general dependence cl 
name in respect of giving rise to any kind of name whether 
meritorious or not ; but attention etc. are special. For pldlf> 
osophic attention, listening to the Good Doctrine etc. are. 
the dependence of only meritorious name. Their opposites 
are the dependence of that which is demeritorious; karma 
etc. of fruition ; existence-substratum etc. of action. 

Of form, however, karma etc., i. e., karmey thoughts, the 
seasons, and nutriment constitute the fourfold dependence.; 

Of these four, it is past karma which is the dependence 
of form springing from karma; present thoughts of that 
springing from thoughts ; the seasons and nutriment are the 
dependence for the continuance of that springing from the 
seasons and from nutriment. 

Thus does one priest grasp the dependence of name and 
form. And when he has perceived their dependent manner 
of existence he reaches the insight: “As name and form 
have at the jjresent time a dependent manner of existence, so 
also had they in past time, and so will they have in the 
future.” And when he reaches this insight, the question- 
ing concerning the three divisions of time is abandoned as 
aforesaid. 

Another observes in respect of these constituents of 
being, called name and form, their growing old and their 
subsequent dissolution, as follows : “ The old age and death 
of the constituents of being exist when birth exists, lartii 
when existence exists, existence when attachment exists, 
attachment when desire exists, desire when sensation exists^ 
sensation when contact exists, contact when the six organs of 
sense exist, the six orgfans of sense' when name and fount ^ 
exist, name and form when consciousness exists, consciousf 
ness when karma exists, karma when ignorance exists.” Thus 
does he grasp the dependence of name and fonn hy consideiv 
ing Dependent Origination in the reverse directhm. And 
his questioning is abandoned as aforesaid. 
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'V{ hsaxi&iec grasps the dependence of name and form by first 
eon^dering the formula of Dependent Origination in the 
Ibarward direction, in full, ** Behold! On ignorance depends 
kajcma,” eto. And his questioning is abandoned as afore- 
md. 

Another grasps the dependence of name and form by 
oonsideiing the round of karma and the round of its fruit 
as foUiows: 

** Behold ! in a former karma-existence, infatuation-igno- 
sanoe, initiatory karma, longing desire, approximating attach- 
ment, and thought^xistence, these five factors were the 
dependence for conception into this existence; rebirth-con- 
sciousness, the descent of name and foi^ the sensitiveness 
of the oi^rans of sense, the contact experienced, the sensation 
■ felt, these five factors belonging to the originatmg-existence 
of the present ^life depend on the karma of a previous exist- 
ence; when the senses have matured, then infatuation-igno- 
rance, . . . thought-existence, these five factors of a present 
kaimaFexistence are the dependence of rebirth in the future." 

Now karma is fourfold : 

'n>at which beats fruit in the present existence ; 

That which bears fruit in rebirth ; 

That which bears fruit at no fixed time ; and 

By-gone karma. 

The karma which hears fruit in the present existence is the 
meritorious or demeritorious thoughts constituting the first 
swiftness in the seven thoughts of a stream of swiftnesses. 
That brings forth fruit in this existence. But if it fail to do 
so, then it is bygone karma, and it is to be said of it in 
respect to the three divisions of time, as follows : “ That 
karma has gone by : there was no fruit from it, nor will there 
he, wuris there.” 

The karma wh^ hears fruit in rebirth is the efficacious 
thought which constitutes the seventh swiftness. That bears 
fruit in the next existence. But if it fail to do so, it is by- 
gone karma, as i^oribed above. 

The karma which hears fruit at no fixed time is the 
thoughts constituting the five intermediate swiftnesses. That 
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bears fruit in the future whenever it may find oitpoK^ua^*. 
and as long as the round of rebirth continues iheia ^ 
by-gone karma. . '* 

There is another fourfold division of karma : 

The weighty; 

The abundant ; 

The close at hand ; and 

The habitual. 

Weighty karma — whether meritorious or demeritoiious, 
such as matricide and other serious crimes of the scnrt, or 
lofty deeds — bears fruit before that which is not weighty. 

That which is abundant^ whether good conduct or bad 
conduct, bears fruit before that which is not abundant. 

That which is close at harid is karma remembered at iSao 
moment of death. For the karma which a maw remembers 
at the point of death springs up with, him in rebirth. 

But distinct from all these three is karma that has become 
habitual through much repetition. This brings on relarth 
when the other three are absent. 

There is another fourfold division of karma: 

Productive ; 

Supportive ; 

Counteractive ; and 

Destructive. 

Productive karma may be either meritorious or demerito- 
rious. It produces both form and the other fruitian-groups, 
not only at the time of conception but as long as they 
continue. 

Supportive karma cannot produce fruit, but when rebirth 
bas been given by other karma, and fruit has been produoed, ■ 
it supports the ensuing happiness or miseiy, and brmgs. 
about its continuance. . ' V^- 

Counteractive karma, when rebirth has been given 
other karma, and fruit has been produced, countenu^ts 
ensuing happiness or misery, suppresses it, and does 
suffer it to continue. 

Destructive karma, whether meritorious or demeritorionsy. 
destroys other weak karma, and, preventing it from beating 
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ibeqlt, mti3cM room fw its own fruition. The fruit which 
ntises is called appatitional. 

The distinctions between these twelve different karmas 
and their fruits have their inner nature plainly revealed to 
the insight into karma and its fruit possessed by The 
Bnddhas, but this insight is not shared in by their dis- 
<dples. The man of insight, however, should know the 
general distinction between karma and the fruit of karma. 
Ther^ore it is that these distinctions of karma are only 
ei^dained in rough outline. 

Tlnis does this one, in merging these twelve karmas to- 
gether in the round of karma, grasp the dependence of name 
and form by considering the round of kaima and the round 
of its fruit. 

He who, thus considering the round of karma and the 
round of fruit, grasps the dependent manner of existence of 
name and form, reaches the insight: “As name and form 
have in the present time a dependent manner of existence 
by means of a round of karma and a round of fruit, so also 
had they in past time, and so will they have in the future.” 

Hius does he have karma and fruit, a roimd of karma 
and a round of fruit, karma’s manner of existing and the 
fruit’s manner of existing, the karma-seiies and the fruit- 
series, action and the effect of action. And he attains to the 
insight: 

“ A round of karma and of fruit; 

The fruit from karma doth arise, 

From karma then rebirth doth spring; 

And thus the world rolls on and on.” 

When he has attained this insight, the sixteen above- 
mentirmed doubts concerning the past, present, and future, 
“Did I exist?” etc., are all abandoned. And it becomes 
evideut to him that it is merely name and form which passes 
Ihsoi^ the vsnouB modes, classes, stages, grades, and forms 
of ecdstenoe by means of a connection of cause and effect. 
He sees that Itehind the action there is no actor, and that, 
although actions bear their fruit, there is no one that experi- 
emoes that fruit. He then sees clearly, in the light of the 
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highest knowledge, that when a cause is acting, or the fruit 
of an action ripens, it is merely by a conventional form ol 
speech that the wise speak of an actor or of any one ns 
experiencing the fruit of an action. Therefore have the 
ancients said. 

No doer is there does the deed, 

Nor is there one who feels the fruit; 

Constituent parts alone roll on ; 

This view alone is orthodox* 

And thus the deed, and thus the fruit 
Roll on and on, each from its cause ; 

As of the round of tree and seed, 

No one can tell when they began. 

“ Nor is the time to be perceived 
In future births when they shall cease. 

The heretics perceive not this, 

And fail of mastery o’er themselves. 

‘ An Ego,’ say they, ‘ doth exist, 

Eternal, or that soon will cease ; ' 

Thus two-and-sixty heresies 

They ’mongst themselves discordant hold. 

“ Bound in the bonds of heresy, 

By passion’s flood they ’re borne along ; 

And borne along by passion’s flood, 

From misery find they no release. 

If once these facts he but perceive, 

A priest whose faith on Buddha rests, 

The subtile, deep, and self-devoid 
Dependence then will penetrate. 

“ Not in its fruit is found the deed, 

Nor in the deed finds one the fruit; 

Of each the other is devoid, ; i,; 

Yet there ’s no fruit without the deed. 

“ Just as no store of fire is found 
In jewel, cow-dutig, or the sun. 

Nor separate from these exists, 

Yet short of fuel no fire is known : 
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, ^ Even so we ne’er within the deed 

Can retribution’s fruit descry, 

Nor yet in any place without ; 

Nor can in fruit the deed be found. 

Deeds separate from their fruits exist, 

And fruits are separate from the deeds: 

But consequent upon the deed 
The fruit doth into being come. 

** No god of heaven or Brahma-world 
Doth cause the endless round of birth ; 

Constituent parts alone roll on, 

From cause and from material sprung.” 

When he has thus grasped the dependence of name and 
form by considering the round of karma and the round of 
fruit, and has abandoned all questioning in the three divi- 
sions of time, he then understands the past, future, and 
present elements of being at death and at conception. This 
is exact determination. And he knows as follows : 

Those groups which came into existence in the past exist- 
ence in dependence on karma, perLshed then and there. But 
in dependence on the karma of that existence other groups 
have come into being in this existence. Not a single ele- 
ment of being has come into this existence from a previous 
one. The groups which have come into being in this exist- 
ence in dependence on karma will perish, and others will 
come into being in the next existence, but .not a single ele- 
ment of being will go from this existence into the next. 
Moreover, just as the words of the teacher do not pass over 
into the mouth of the pupil who nevertheless repeats them ; 
and just as holy water drunk by the messenger sent for the 
purpose does not pass into the belly of the sick man and 
nevertheless in dependence on this water is the sickness 
allayed; and just as the features of the face do not pass 
to the reflection in mirrors and the like and nevertheless 
in dependence on them does the image appear; and just 
as the flame does not pass over from the wick of one lamp to 
that of another and nevertheless the flame of the second 
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lamp exists la dependence on that of the formed: in teaotily 
the same way not a single element of being passes ^veic fieia 
a previous existence into the present existence^ nor Ikenee 
into the next existence ; and yet in dependence on the grotQixjf^ 
organs of sense, objects of sense, and sense-oonsciousneba^ 
of the last existence were bom those of this one, and from 
the present groups, organs of sense, objects of sense, and 
sense-consciousnesses will be bom the groups, organs of senses 
objects of sense, and sense-consciousnesses of the next 
existence. 

Just as, indeed, eye-coDsciousDess 
Doth follow on mentality, 

Tet cometb not from out the same^ 

Nor yet doth fail to come to be ; 

So, when conception comes to pass, 

The thoughts a constant series form ; 

The last thought of the old birth dies, 

The first thought of the new springs np. 

No interval is *twixt them found, 

No stop or break to them is known ; 

There ’s naught that passes on from hence, 

And yet conception comes to pass. 

When he thus understands the elements at death and at 
conception, and this knowledge gained by grasping the de- 
pendence of name and form has become thoroughly estab- 
lished, then the sixteen doubts are still more completely 
abandoned. And not merely they, but also the eight doubte 
concerning The Teacher etc. are abandoned, and the aixty* 
two heresies are estopped. 

The knowledge thus gained by this manifold grasping of : 
the dependence of name and form, and by the enwl^ 
removal of doubt in the three divisions of time, is 
should be understood by the phrase ^^the parity ensi^i^ dft 
the removal of doubt.” The knowledge of the coii&imiliee 
of the factors of being, the knowledge of ^ 
correct insight, are synonyms of it. 

For it has been said as follows : 
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knowledge of tiiie continuance of the factots of 
. oraaists of the wisdom gained by grasping their de- 

. peit^neei as, for example, ‘ On ignorance depends karma, in 
de^^dence has it originated. Both of these factors of being 
haye originsted by dependence.’ ” 

In h<Knsidering tiie &ctor8 of being in the light of their 
tninsitoriness, what is the knowledge of truth thus achieved? 
whereiiL consists correct insight? how does it become plain 
that all the constituents of being are transitory ? where is 
doubt abandoned ? 

In considering the factors of being in the light of their 
misery, ... in considering the factors of being in the light 
of their lack of an Ego, . . . where is doubt abandoned ? 

In considering the factors of being in the light of their 
traasitoriness is achieved the knowledge of the truth of 
causes ; in this knowledge lies what is called correct insight ; 
as the result of this knowledge it becomes plain that all the 
ccmstituents of being are transitory ; here is where doubt is 
abandoned. 

In considering the factors of being in the light of their 
misery is achieved the knowledge of the truth of what exists ; 
in this knowledge lies what is called correct insight ; as the 
result of this knowledge it becomes plain that all the constiti 
uents of being are misery; here is where doubt is abandoned. 

In considering the fetors of being in the light of their 
lack of an Ego is achieved the knowledge of the truth both 
the causes of existence and of existence ; in this knowl- 
edge lies what is called correct insight ; as the result of this 
knowledge it becomes plain that all the constituents of being 
are wanting in an Ego ; here is where doubt is abandoned. 

, Now, do. the various expressions, “knowledge of the 
correct insight,” and “removal of doubt,” designate 
vaxiena truths, or are they various expressions for one truth ? 
Knowledge of the truth, correct insight, and removal of 
dooM am vwions expressions for one truth. 

- Novr the man of insight, having by this knowledge ob- 
tained confidence in the dispensation of The Buddha, and a 
ftytriry in it, and having his destiny established, is called 
newly converted. 
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Therefore should ay a mindful priesti 
Who may desire h^ doubts removed, 

Search everywhere that he may grasp 
On what his name and form depend. 

Thus in the “ Way of Purity,” composed for the <|6leo^ 
tion of good people, and in the section on the development of 
wisdom 

The Exposition of the Purity Ensuing on the Bexnoral of Doubt Constitatei 
the Nineteenth Chapter. 

§ 49. DIFFERENT KINDS OF DEATH. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. viii.). 

By death is meant the cutting off of the vitality com- 
prised in any one existence. Now the death of the Baint^ 
which consists in the annihilation of the misery of rebirth ; 
incessant death, which is the incessant breaking up of the 
constituents of being; and death in popular parlance, as 
when it is said, The tree is dead, the iron is dead,”— none 
of these is meant here. But what is meant here is twofold, 
either natural deJith, or untimely death. 

Natural death occurs either by the exhaustion of merit, or 
by the exhaustion of the natural term of life, or by the 
exhaustion of both. 

Untimely death occurs by karma cutting off karma. 

Death by the exhaustion of merit is death which super* 
venes when the karma which caused conception has ripimed 
to a termination, although the dependence for continuing tbf 
series constituting the term of life be not exhausted; 
by the exhaustion of the natural term of life occurs when 
span of life, the nutritive powers, etc., proper to 
grade of existence, come to an end, — in the preset 
men on the exhaustion of their natural term of life at 
of only one hundred years. 

Untimely death is death like that of Dual . Mara, or ol 
king Kalabu and others, who had their series out off by 
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loams tiiat carried them off on the spot, or like that of such 
.fetBom S9 have their series cut off by a bloody death brought 
upm them by the karma of a previous existence. 


1 50. HOW EXISTENCE IN HELL IS POSSIBLE. 

Tiaiialatedfrom the MQindapafiha (67*). 

Said the king, “ Bhante NSgasena, you priests say that 
hell-fire is much hotter than ordinary -fire. Also, that if a 
small stone be thrown into an ordinary fire, though it lie 
smoking tliere for a whole day, it is not consumed ; but that 
if a stone as large as a pagoda be cast into hell-fire it is con- 
sumed in an instant. This I cannot believe. And again, 
yon say that alL those beings that come into existence in hell 
are not consumed, though they are cooked in hell-fire for 
niany thousands of years. This, also, I cannot believe.” 

Said the elder, “ What do you say to this, your majesty ? 
Do the females of sea-monsters, and of crocodiles, turtles, 
pea-fowl, and pigeons eat hard stones and gravel?” 

“ Yes, bhante. They do.” 

“ But when the hard stones and gravel have arrived in 
the stomach-ca-vity of the belly, are they consumed?” 

“ Yes, bhante. They are.” 

“ But the embryo that is likewise in the belly, is that also 
consumed?” 

** Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“And why not ? ” 

“I suppose, bhante, that it is through the superior po- 
tmey of its former deeds.” 

‘ “ In exactly the same way, your majesty, the inhabitants 

of hoU, through the superior potency of their former deeds, 
arO'not consumed, though they are cooked in hell-fire for 
Usetijij ^oustods of years. Moreover, your majesty, Tlie 
Blessed One has spoken as follows: ‘He does not die so 
l(m]^ as that wickedness is unexhausted.’ ” 

“Give another illustration.” 
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*‘What do you say to diis, your majesty? l>b- ilie 
females of lions, tigers, panthers, and dogs eat imid hemes - 
and meat ? ” 

“ Yes, bhante. They do.” 

But when tihese hard bones and meat have ttirited hi 
the stomach-cavity of the belly, are they consumed?” : 

“ Yes, bhante. They are.” 

“ But the embryo that is likewise in the bdly, is th** also 
consumed ? ” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ And why not ? ” 

1 suppose, bhante, that it is through the superior potency 
of its former deeds.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, the inhatntsnts 
of hell, through the superior potency of their former deeds, 
are not consumed, though they are cooked in hell'4ie for 
many thousands of years.” 

“ Give another illustration.” 

“What do you say to this, your majesty? Do delicate 
women of the Yonakas, or of the warrior caste, of the Brahman 
caste, of the householder caste eat hard food and meat ? ” 

“ Y es, bhante. They do.” 

“ But when the hard food and meat have arrived in the 
stomach-cavity of the belly, are they consumed?” 

“ Yes, bhante. They are.” 

“ But the embiyo that is likewise in the belly, is that also 
consumed?” 

“ Nay, verily, bhante.” 

“ And why not ? ” 

“ I suppose, bhante, that it is through the superior poteaty 
of its former deeds.” , 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, the inhalHsalit 
of heU, through the sux)erior potency of their former 
are not consumed, though they are cooked in hBll<l^'£0r 
many thousands of years. Moreover, your mi^eity, 
Blessed One has spoken as follows: * He does not so lo^ 
as that wickedness is unexhausted.* ” 

“ You are an able man, bhante NSgasena.** 
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f 51. DEATH’S MESSENGERS. 

1 61a. — Translated &om the Afigottara-Niklya (ilL 35*). 

Deatli iias three messengeis, O priests. And what are 
tite three? 

Suppose, O priests, one does evil with his body, does evil 
witii his voice, does evil witb his mind. Having done evil 
with his body, done evil with his voice, and done evil with 
his mind, he arrives after the dissolution of the body, after 
drath, at a place of punishment, a place of suffering, per* 
dition, hell. Then, O priests, the guardians of heU seize him 
by the arms at every point, and they show him to Yama, the 
ruler of the dead, saying, 

^Sire, this man ^d not do his duly to his friends, to his 
parents, to the monks, or to the Brahmans, nor did he honor 
his elders among his kinsfolk. Let your majesty inflict pun- 
ishment upon him.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama questions, sormds, and 
addresses him touching the first of death’s messengers. 

O man 1 Did you not see the first of death's messen- 
gers visibly appear among men ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I did not.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “ O Tnan { Did 
you not see among men a woman or a man, eighty or ninety 
OT a hundred years of age, decrepit, crooked as the curved 
riifter of a gable roof, bowed down, leaning on a staff, trem- 
bling as he walked, miserable, with youth long fled, broken- 
tootbed,.gray-haired and nearly bald, tottering, with wrinkled 
-bro^» 3flid blotched with freckles ? ” 

Bfe replies, “Lord, I did.” 

O priests, king Yama says to him, “ O man ! Did 
bcour to you, being a person of mature intelligence and 
yesES, ♦ I also am subject to old age, and in no way exem]}t. 
Omile now ! I will act nobly with body, voice, and mind ’ ? ” 
Ho replies, “Lord, I could not. Lord, I did not think.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “O man I 
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Through thoughtlessness you failed to aot noldy 'wii& hoiig^ 
voice, and mind. Verily, it shall be done unto yoo^.0.inai|, 
in accordance with your thoughUessness. And it 'UiM not 
your mother who did this wickedness, nor was it your!&ftei^ 
nor your brother, nor your sister, nor your friendt amtOom- 
panions, nor your relatives and kinsfolk, nor the deitiM, nor 
the monks and Brahmans; but it was you yoursdf who did 
this wickedness, and you alone shall feel its conseqtteneeSi*^ ' . 

Then, O priests, when king Yama has questioned, sounded, 
and addressed him touching the first of death’s mewer^pezB, 
he questions, sounds, and addresses him touching the secoi^ 
of death’s messengers. 

“ O man ! Did you not see the second of death’s messen* 
gers visibly appear among men ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I did not.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, ‘‘O man! Did 
you not see among men women or men, diseased, sufEetihg, 
grievously sick, rolling in their own filth, who when lying 
down had to be lifted up by others, and by others had to he 
laid down again ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I did.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “ OmMiI IHd 
it not occur to you, being a person of mature intelligaioe 
and years, ‘I also am subject to disease, and in no way 
exempt. Come now ! I will act nobly with body, voice, and 
mind ’ ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, T could not. Lord, I did not think.” 

Then, O priests, king Yama says to him, “0 man! 
Through thoughtlessness you failed to act nobly with body,, 
voice, and mind. Verily, it sliall be done unto you, O toax^ 
in accordance with your thoughtlessness. And it was nqt, 
your mother who did this wickedness, nor was it your ' 

nor your brother, nor your sister, nor your friend and 
panions, nor your relatives and kinsfolk, ncu^ the deitiei^ adr 
the monks and Brahmans ; but it was you 3 rouza^ who did 
this wickedness, and you alone shall feel its conseqnmioes.”; 

Then, O priests, when king Yama has questi(med,S(mnded, 
and addressed him touching the second of dea1h*s measen* 
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im qufistioiis, sounds, and addresses him touching the 
third of death’s messengers. 

^ O iMftTt 1 Did you not see the third of death’s messen- 
gers idsibly appear among men ? ” 

• Efo 'replies, ^ Lord, 1 did not.” 

Uten,^ 0 priests, king Yama says to him, *'■ O man ! Did 
you not see among men a woman or a man that had been one 
day dead, or two days dead, or three days dead, and had 
become swollen, black, and full of putridity? ” 

. He replies, “ Lord, I did.” 

llien, O, priests, king Yama says to him, “ O man ! Did 
it not occur to you, being a person of mature intelligence and 
years, * I also am subject to death, and in no way exempt. 
Gome now 1 I will act nobly with body, voice, and mind ’ ? ” 

He replies, “ Lord, I could not. Lord, I did not think.” 

Then, O piiests, king Yama says to him, “ O man ! 
Through thoughtlessness you failed to act nobly with body, 
voice, and mind. Verily, it shall be done imto you, O man, 
in accordance with your thoughtlessness. And it was not 
your mother who did this wickedness, nor was it your father, 
nor your brother, nor your sister, nor your friends and com- 
panions, nor your relatives and kinsfolk, nor the deities, nor 
the monks and Brahmans ; but it was you yourself who did 
■this wickedness, and you alone shall feel its consequences.” 

Then, O priests, when king Yama has questioned, sounded, 
and addressed him touching the third of death’s messengers, 
he becomes silent. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell inflict on him the 
torture called the fivefold pinion : they force a heated iron 
stake through his hand; they force a heated iron stake 
through his other hand; they force a heated iron stake 
through his foot ; they force a heated iron stake through his 
otil^ foot; they force a heated iron stake through the middle 
of his' breast, There he experiences grievous, severe, sharp, 
-ahd.hittsr pains ; but he does not die so long as that wicked- 
pen is unexhausted. 

Th^n, 0 priests, the guardians of hell lay him down, and 
hack him with axes. There he experiences grievous, severe, 
ir 
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sharp, and bitter pains ; but he does not die so 
wickedness is unexhausted. , ' , v 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell place him lost 
head down, and hack him with hatchets. There he 
ences grievous, severe, sharp, and bitter pains; but 
not die so long as that wickedness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell harness -him to a 
chariot, and they make him go forward and they make hiapL/ 
go back over ground that is blazing, flaming, and glowing* 
There he experiences grievous, severe, sharp, and 
pains; but he does not die so long as that wickedness is 
unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell make him ascend 
and make him descend an immense, blazing, flaming, and 
glowing mountain of live coals. There he experiences griev* 
ous, severe, sharp, and bitter pains ; but he does not che so 
long as that wickedness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell take him feet up, 
head down, and throw him into a heated iron kettle that is 
blazing, flaming, and glowing. There he cooks and sizzles. 
And while he there cooks and sizzles, he goes once upwards, 
once downwards, and once sideways. There he experiences 
grievous, severe, sharp, and bitter pains ; but he does not die 
so long as that wickedness is unexhausted. 

Then, O priests, the guardians of hell throw him into 
the chiefest of the hells. Now this chiefest of the hells, 
O priests, is 

Symmetrical, and square in shap^ 

Four-gated, into parts laid off . ’ 

Of iron is its bounding wall, 

An iron roof doth close it in ; . ^ ; 

And of its glowing iron floor 

The light with dazzling brilliancy 

Spreads for a hundred leagues aroundt 

And ever and for ay abides. 

In former times, O priests, king Tama tibooglit to Uin^ 
self, All they, alas, who are guilty of wicked <^ds in the 
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must suffer such horrible and manifold torture I O 
I may become a man and a Tathagata arise in the world, 
a holfi Supreme Buddha, and that I may sit at the feet of 
The Bless^ One and The Blessed One teach me the Doc- 
trinC) and I come to understand the Doctrine of The Blessed 
Onel^^ 

Notr^ihiSf 0 priests, that I tell you, I did not get from 
any one else, be he monk or Brahman ; but, O priests, what 
1 % myself, unassisted, have known, and seen, and learnt, 
that I tell you. 

All they who thoughtless are, nor heed, 

What time death’s messengers appear. 

Must long the pangs of suffering fdel 
Id some base body habiting. 

But all those good and holy men. 

What time they see death’s messengers. 

Behave not thoughtless, but give heed 
To what the Noble Doctrine says ; 

And in attachment frighted see 
Of birth and death the fertile source. 

And from attachment free themselves, 

Thus birth and death extinguishing. 

Secure and happy ones are they, 

Beleased from all this fleeting show ; 

Exempted from all sin and fear, 

All misery have tliey overcome. 


I 51 6 . — Beprinted from Mrs. Fiozzi’s (Thrale’s) Autobiography 
(ed. Hayward, Tioknor and Fields, Boston, 1861 ), voL ii. p. 247 . 

THE THREE WARNINGS. 

A TALE. 

The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing still to quit the ground ; 

’Twas therefore said by ancient sages. 

That love of life increased with years. 

80 much, that in our latter stages, 

When pains grow sharp and sickness rages. 
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The greatest love of life appears. 

This greatest affection to Mieve, 

Which all confess, but few perceive, 

If old affections can’t prevail. 

Be pleased to hear a modern tale. 

When sports went i*ound, and all were gaj^ 

On neighbor Dobson’s wedding-day. 

Death called aside the jocund groom, # 

With him into another room ; 

And looking grave, you must, says he, 

Quit your sweet bride, and come with me* 
With you, and quit my Susan’s side? 

With you ! the hapless husband cried : 

Young as I am ; ’t is monstrous hard ; 

Besides, in truth, I ’m not prepared: 

My thoughts on other matters go. 

This is my wedding night, you know. 

What more he urged I have not heard, 

His reasons could not well be stronger, 

So Death the poor delinquent spared, 

And left to live a little longer. 

Yet calling up a serious look. 

His hour-glass trembled while he spoke, 
Neighbor, he said, farewell. No more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour, 

And further, to avoid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name, 

To give you time for preparation, 

And fit you for your future station. 

Three several warnings you shall have 
Before you ’re summoned to the grave: 
Willing, for once, I ’ll quit my prey, 

And grant a kind reprieve ; 

In hopes you ’ll have no more to say 
But when I call again this way, 

Well pleased the world will leave. 

To these conditions both consented, 

And parted perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befell, 

How long he lived, how wise, how well, 

How roundly he pursued his course, 

And smoked bis pipe, and stroked his iMme, 
The willing muse shall tell : 
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He chaffered then, he bought, be sold, 

Nor once perceived his growing old, 

Nor thought of Death as near ; 

flis friends not false, his wife no shrew, 

Many his gains, his children few, 

He passed his hours in peace ; 

But while he viewed his wealth increase, 

While thus along life’s dusty road 
The beaten track content he trod, 

Old time whose haste no mortal spares 
Uncalled, unheeded, unawares, 

. " Brought him on his eightieth year. 

And now one night in musing mood, 

As all alone he sate, 

Th’ unwelcome messenger of fate* 

Once more before him stood. 

Half stilled with anger and surprise, 

So 890n returned ! old Dobson cries. 

So soon, d’ ye call it I Death replies : 

Surely, my friend, you ’re but in jest ; 

Since 1 was here before 

*T is six-and-thirty years at least, 

And you are now fourscore. 

So much the worse, the clown rejoined, 

To spare the aged would be kind ; 

However, see your search be legal 
And your authority, — Is ’t regal? 

Else you are come on a fool’s errand, ^ 

With but a secretary’s warrant. 

Besides, you promised me three warnings. 

Which I have looked for nights and mornings ; 

^ But for that loss of time and ease 

I can recover damages. 

I know, cries Death, that at the best, 

I seldom am a welcome guest ; 

But don’t be captious, friend, at least; 

I little thought you ’d still be able 
To stump about your farm and stable ; 

Your years have run to a great length, 

I wish you joy though of your strength. 

Hold, says the farmer, not so fast, 

I have been lame these four years past. 

And no great wonder, Death replies ; 
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However, you still keep your eyes, \ , 

And sure to see one’s loves and friends, ; ' 

For legs and arms would make amends. 

Perhaps, says Dobson, so it might, 

But, latterly, I ’ve lost my sight. 

This is a shocking story, faith, ^ 

Yet there ’s some comfort still, says Death ; 

Each strives your sadness to amuse, ^ ^ ^ 

I warrant you have all the news. v. - 

There ’s none, cries he, and if there were, ; 

I 've grown so deaf, I could not hear. 

Nay then, the spectre stern rejoined, 

These are unjustifiable yearnings ; 

If you are lame and deaf and blind, 

You Ve had your three sufficient warnings 
So come along, no more we ’ll part : 

He said, and touched him with his dart ; 

And now old Dobson, turning pale, 

Yields to his fate, — so ends my tale. 

§ 52. THE ASS IN THE LION’S SKIN. 

Translated from the Jataka (ii. 109^^}, and constituting Birth^tory 169. 

Nay, this is not a lion's roarJ*' This also was related, by 
The Teacher concerning Kokalika : and it was while dwell- 
ing in Jetavana monastery. Kokalika, at the tune, was 
desirous of intoning a doctrinal recitation before the eon* 
gregation of the priests. When The Teacher heard tfa|e, 
related the following tale : — 

Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reignin|f at 
Benares, the Future Buddha, having been bom in a lannajfA 
family, and now come of age, was making his living by hiBr; 
bandry. Now at that time, a certain peddler went about 
selling his wares, which he carried on the bank of aa aei^: 
And at every place he came to, he would unload the ami, 
dressing him up in the skin of a lion, let him loose in some 
field of rice or barley. And the field-watchers did not dare 
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as they thought it was a lion. Now one day the 
took up his abode at the gate of a village, and while 
his {xreakfast was cooking, he dressed up the ass in the lion’s 
Skii4 and let him loose in a held of barley. The field- 
watoheis did not dare approach, as they thought it was a 
Moil, but went home and announced the news. Then all the 
inhalutailts of the village took up arms, and blowing conch- 
shells, and beating drums, went to the held and shouted, so 
that the ass became afraid for his life, and brayed. Tlien 
the Future Buddha knew it was an ass, and pronounced the 
Mist stanza : 

** Nay, this is not a lion’s roar, 

Nor tiger, panther, gives its vent ; 

Bdt dressed up in a lion’s skin, 

It is a wretched ass that brays.” 

And also the inhabitants oi the village knew it was an 
ass, and beat him until his bones broke, and took the lion’s 
skin away with them. Then came the peddler, and seeing 
that his ass had come to grief, he pronounced the second 

stanza: 

Long might the ass have lived to eat 
The green and tender barley grain, 

Accoutred in the lion’s skin, 

But that he brayed, and ruined all.” 

And while he was thus speaking, the ass died, whereupon 
the peddler left him and went his way. 

The Teacher, having given this doctrinal instruction, 
identified the characters in the Birth-Story: 

At that time the ass was Kokalika, but the wise farmer 
was! myself.” 

The Lion's-skin Biith-Stoiy 
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§ 53, THE DEVOTED WIFE. 

Translated from the Dhammapada, and from Buddhaghcm’s ODianpalk 


48. While eagerly man culls life’s flowers. 
With all his faculties intent, 

Of pleasure still insatiate — 

Death comes and overpowereth him. 



“ While eagerly man culls life's fiowers.^' This doctfiliat 
instruction was given by The Teacher while dwelling at 
Savatthi, and it was concerning a woman called Hnstend* 
honorer. The affair began in the Heaven of the Suite of the 
Thirty-three. 

They say that a god of that heaven named Garland-wearer 
went to his pleasure-grounds in company with a thousand 
celestial nymphs. Five hundred of these goddesses ascended 
trees and threw down flowers, while five hundred picked up 
the flowers that were thrown down and decked the god there- 
with. One of these goddesses, while on the bough of a tree, 
fell from that existence, her body vanishing like the flame of 
a lamp. 

Then she was conceived in a high-caste family of SSvatthi, 
and was bom with a reminiscence of her previous existences. 
And saying to herself, I am the wife of the god Garland- 
wearer,” she made offerings of perfumes, garlands, and the 
like, with the prayer that in her next rebirth she mi^t again 
be with her husband. And when at the age of sixteen yeiua 
she married into another family, with ticket-food,, and fojt- 
nightly food, she continued to give alms, saying, *‘May 
this prove efficacious in bringing about my rebirth wi% tny 
husband.” 

Thereupon the priests gave her the name of HlU^baud^ 
honorer, for they said : “ She works early and late, a i y d 
only desire is for her husband.” ! J 

Husband-honorer continually took care of the hall where 
the priests sat. She brought forward the drinking water. 
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out the mats to sit on. And when other people 
m of giving ticket-food and other alms, they 
wo^d bring it to her, and say, “ Dear lady, prepare this for 
tl^ eongregation of the priests.” And by going to and fro 
in iius manner, she acquired the fifty-six salutaiy qualities, 
all at one time. 

^ y*!^en she conceived, and at the end of ten lunar months 
she bought forth a son; and when he was old enough to 
wa]^ ano:ther, until she had four sons. 

One day, after she had given alms and offerings, and had 
listened to the Doctrine, and kept the precepts, she died 
toward nighb-fall from a sudden disease, and was reborn into 
tibe presence of her husband. 

The other goddesses had continued to deck the god 
throughout the whole interval. 

“We have not seen you since morning,” said the god. 
“Where have you been?” 

“ I fell from this existence, iny lord.” 

“ Are you in earnest? ” 

“ It was precisely so, my lord.” 

“ Where were you born ? ” 

“ At Savatthi, in a family of high caste.” 

“ How long were you there ? ” 

“ My lord, at the end of ten months I issued from my 
mpther’s womb, and at the age of sixteen years I married 
into another family ; and having borne four sons, and having 
given gifts and done other meritorious deeds with the prayer 
that I might again be with you, I have been born into your 
presence.” 

“ How long is the life of men ? ” 

“ Only a hundred years.” 

♦*'Is that all?” 

“ Tee, my lord.” 

that is the length of life to which men are bom, pray, 
BOWt do they pass the time asleep and reckless, or do they 
give gifts and do other meritorious deeds ? ” 

** Nothing of the kind, my lord. Men are always reck- 
less, as if ihey were bom to a life of an incalculable number 
of years, and were never to grow old and die.” 
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At this the md Garland-wearer became exceedum^ ilgt-. 
tated. 

Men, it appears, are bom to a life of only one 
years, yet they recklessly lie down and sleep away thmr fiiBe* 
When will they ever get free from misery?^’ 

A hundred of our years make one day and night 
Gods of the Suite of the Thiriy-three ; thirty such da^li^ 
nights their month; and twelve such months thmr^jiiah 
And the length of their lives is a thousand such oeIe|(N:^ 
years, or in human notation thirty-six million years. Ihns 
for that god not one day has passed ; but like a moment had 
the interval seemed to him. And thus he thought, “Reck- 
lessness for short-lived men is extremely unsuitaUe.” 

On the next day, when the priests entered the village, 
they found the hall had not been looked after ; the mats had 
not been spread, and the drinking water had not been jdaced. 
Then they inquired, 

“ Where is Husband-honorer ? ” 

“ Reverend sirs, how could you expect to see her? Yes- 
terday, after your worships had eaten and departed, she died 
at even-tide.” 

When the priests heard this, the unconverted among 
them, calling to mind her benefactions, were unabll|:^to re- 
strain their tears, while those in whom depravity had comb 
to an end had their elements of being agitated. . 

After breakfast they returned to the monastery, and made 
inquiry of The Teacher : 

“ Reverend Sir, Husband-honorer worked early and late 
doing many kinds of meritorious deeds, and prayed only Rv 
her husband. Now she is dead. Where, pray, ^ she been 
reborn?” 

“ With her husband, O priests.” ..y, 

“ But, Reverend Sir, she is not with her husba|||L**^^ 

O priests, it was not this husband she was jpKajjdhg'^^^* 
She had a husband named Garland-wearer, a God 11# 
Suite of the Thirty-three, and fell from that ex fa j ^l ioe' #lale 
he was decorating himself with flowers. Notr/she him. US* 
turned and been bom again at his side.” 
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, . v Iteveteaid Sir, is it really so ? ” 

>, v^'ABsatedly, O priests.” 

^.AJas, Rererend Sir, how very short is the life of all 
orelktuiesl In the morning she waited on us, and in the 
evening a disease attacked her, and she died.” 

“ Assuredly, O priests,” said The Teacher, “ the life of 
4^iSiad|lQies is indeed short. And thus it is that death gets 
ezw^bes into his power, and drags them away howling and 
weiqshig, and stall unsated in their senses and lusts.” 

So saying, he pronounced the following stanza : 

While eagerly man calls life’s flowers^ 

With all his faculties intent, 

Of pleasure still insatiate — 

Death comes and overpovereth him.” 


5 54. FRIENDSHIP. 

l^aoslated from the Jstaka (i. 308‘*), and constituting Birth^Story 68 . 

** (h, v^um the heart instinctive rests” This was related 
I 7 The Teacher while dwelling in Anjana Wood, which is 
m the vicinily of SSketa ; and it was concerning a certain 
Brahman. 

It ai^>eats that, as The Blessed One, surrounded by the 
oengrsgaticHi of the priests, was about to enter Afijana Wood, 
which is in the 'vicinity of SSketa, a certain aged Brahman, a 
citizen of SSketa, came out from that city and saw The One 
Possessing the Ten Forces in the gate-'way. Falling at his 
feeti,J|ihe Brahman seized him firmly by the ankles, and said, 

** 0 lOydear hoy I Should not parents in their old age 
hs titiuai eaie of by their sons ? Why, in all this long time, 
have yon not shown yourself to us ? And now that I have 
semi yoo, oome and let your mother see you also.” And vrith 
that he took The Teacher home with him.” 

When The Teacher atiived there, he sat down 'with the 
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congregation of the priests, taking the seat that was spsi^i 
for him. -'’tjj' '■ 

Then came also the Brahman’s wife, and fall at 
Teacher’s feet. 

“ O my dear boy 1 ” said she, weeping. ** Where have 
you been gone so long? Should you not have paid yqpr 
respects to your aged father and mother?” And she ipsitde 
her sons and her daughters do him obeisance, sayir^, “ 
do obeisance to your brother.” ‘'-f . 

The Brahman and his wife, in great delight, g^ve a 
liberal repast, and at the close of breakfast. The Teacher 
preached to these two persons the Discourse on Old Age. At 
the close of the discourse, both the Brahman and his wife had 
become established in the fruit of never returning. The 
Teacher then rose from his seat, and returned to 
Wood. 

And it came to pass, that when the priests were convened 
in the lecture-hall, they raised a discussion : 

“ Brethren, the Brahman knows the father of The Tathi- 
gata to be Suddhodana, and his mother MaharMiyS. Notwith- 
standing, both he and his wife call The Tathagata their' son, 
and The Teacher consents to it. What now is the reason ? ” 

When The Teacher heard their discussion, he sai«^ 

** Priests, they call me son who am their son.” So say- 
ing, he related the occurrences of by-gone existences : — 

“ Priests, in past time this Brahman was for five hundred 
successive existences my father, and for five hundred succes- 
sive existences my uncle, and for fiye hundred succemve 
existences my grandfather. And also this Brahman’s wifA 
was for five hundred successive existences my mother, and 
for five hundred successive existences my aunt, and forSl^ 
hundred successive existences my grandmother. jEhiu 
fifteen hundred existences was I brought up this 
man, and for fifteen hundred existences was I brought np by 
this Brahman’s •wife.” 

Thus did The Buddha tell of three thousand oxisttitcss, 
and then pronounced the following stanza : ^ 
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: ^ «« On whom the heart instmctive rests, 

. In whom the spirit finds delight, 

With him, though one ne’er seen before. 

Safely in friendship one may dwell/’ 

Hn whom ihe heart instinctive rests On whatev^ individual the 
ttdnd rests securely at first sight. 

/ whom tiis ^nrit finds delight : — In whom the spirit delights, for 
‘^hom it feels tenderness, at first sight. 

A ; hiMf though one ne'er seen before : — Strictly speaking, one never 
seen before in this present existence. 

Safety in friendship one may dwell: — On account of previous friend* 
ship one may have thorough confidence in that individual: in other 
words, that is the reason one does have confidence in him. 

When The Teacher had given this doctrinal instruction, 
and had applied the moral to the story, he identified the 
characters of the Birth-Story: 

*‘In those -existences the Brahman and the Brahman’s 
wife were the Brahman and the Brahman woman of this 
existence; the son was I myi>elf.” 

The Saketa Birth-Story. 

§ 65. VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD. 

Translated from the Jataka (ii. 92^), and constituting Birth-Story 182. 

strider over lattU fields. This was related by The 
Teacher while dwelling at Jetavana monastery; and it was 
concerning Nanda the elder. 

For when The Teacher made his first visit home to Kapila- 
pnri^ he induced his youngest brother, prince Nanda, to join 
the' Order. Then he departed from Kapilapura, and travel- 
place to place, he came and dwelt at Savatthi. 

' How when the venerable Nanda had taken The Blessed 
One’s bowl, and was leaving home, Belle-of-the-Country 
hemrd the report that prince Nanda was going away in com- 
pany with The Teacher, and with hair half-braided she looked 
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out of the window, and called out to him: 
quickly, my love ! ” And her speech remained in 
able Nanda’s mind, so that he became love*Biok, and dJimdit* 
tented, and pined away until the net-work of his '^^eins 
showed on the surface of his body. 

When The Teacher heard of all this, he thought: ^ What . 
if now I were to establish Nanda in saintship.*’ And 
to the cell which was !Nanda’s sleeping-room, and takii^ 1^ , 
seat on the mat that was offered him, he said : 

“ Nanda, are you contented under this dispensation i ” 
Reverend Sir, I am not contented, for I am mcoeeding^y 
in love with Belle-of-the-Country.” 

“ Nanda, have you ever taken a trip through Ihe Ifima- 
laya Mountains ? ” 

“ Reverend Sir, I never have.” 

“ Then let us go now.” 

‘‘Reverend Sir, I have no magical power. How can 
I go?” 

“I will take you, Nanda,” said The Teacher, “by my 
own magical power.” 

Then he took the elder by the hand, and sprang into the 
air. As they passed along he pointed out to him a field that 
had been burnt over, and on a charred stomp was seated a 
she-monkey with her nose and tail destroyed, her hair Singed 
off, her skin fissured and peeled to the quick, and all smeared 
with blood. 

“ Nanda, do you see this she-monkey? ” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Take good note of her.” 

Then he took him and showed him ManosilS taUe-land^ 
which is sixty leagues in extent, and Anotatta, and >the zest 
of the seven great lakes, and the five great rivers, aizd’.jii^ : 
Himalaya range containing many hundred pleasant spot^ ^K^ 
graced with Gold Mountain, Silver Mountain, .sind 
Mountain. , ■ ' 

Then said he, “ Nanda, have you ever seen tilm HeSit^ : 
the Suite of the Thiiiy4hree?” • , . 

“ Reverend Sir, I never have.” 
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then, Nanda, and I will show it to you.” 

' Aiid he took him thither, and sat down on Sakka’s marble 
tiiraneu 

. And Sakka, the king of the gods, came up with the gods 
of two heavens, and did obeisance, and sat down respectfully 
at (me side. And his female attendants, twenty-five million 
in number, and five hundred pink-footed celestial nymphs 
c^ame up also, and did obeisance, and sat down respectfully at 
'onenide. 

The Teacher suffered the venerable Nanda to look upon 
these five hundred celestial nymphs again and again with 
paeeion. 

“ Nanda,” said he, “ do you see these pink-footed celestial 
nymphs ? ” 

“ Yes, Reverend Sir.” 

“ Pray, now, are these or Belle-of-the-Country the pret- 
tier?” 

“ Reverend Sir, as is the burnt she-monkey compared to 
Belle-of-the-Country, so is Belie-of-the-Country compared to 
these.” 

“ Well, Nanda, what then ? ” 

** Reverend Sir, what does one do to obtain these celestial 
nymphs?” 

“ By performing the duties of a monk does one obtain 
these nymphs.” 

“ Reverend Sir, if The Blessed One will be my guarantee 
that if 1 perform the duties of a monk, I shall obtain these 
nymphs, I will perform the duties of a monk.” 

“ Do so, Nanda. I am your guarantee.” 

Thus did the elder take The Tathiigata as guarantee in 
the presence of the assembled gods. Then he sai^ 

I^verend Sir, do not delay. Come, let us go. I will 
perform the duties of a monk.” 

^Pben The Teacher returned with him to Jetavana 
moumBtety ; and the elder began to perform the duties of a 
mxak. 

“ SSriputta,” said then The Teacher, addressing the Cap- 
tailt of the Doctrine, ** my youngest brother, Nanda, took me 
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as guarantee for some celestial nymphs in the pres«)u6e of 
gods assembled in the Heaven of the Suite of iThis^ 
three.” 

Thus he told him. And in the same way he told it tb' 
MaharMoggallana the elder, to Maha-Kassapa the ehisr, to 
Anuruddha the elder, to Ananda the elder and Treasurer 
of the Doctrine, and so on to all the eighty great ' disci| i l^ 
and also to the greater part of the other priesia. 

The Captain of the Doctrine, Sariputta the elder, 
drew near to Nanda the elder, and said, 

“ Is it true, as they say, brother Nanda, that in flie pres- 
ence of the gods assembled in the Heaven of the Suite of the 
Thirty-three, you took The One Possessing the Ten Forces 
as guarantee for some celestial nymphs, if you performed the 
duties of a monk ? If that be so, is not your chaste religious 
life all for the sake of women? all for the sake of your pas- 
sions ? What is the difference between your thus doing the 
duties of a monk for the sake of women, and a laborer who 
performs his work for hire ? ” 

This speech put the elder to shame, and made him quite 
dispirited. And in the same way all the eighty great dis- 
ciples, and the remaining priests also, shamed the venerable 
Nanda. And realizing that he had behaved in an unworthy 
manner, in shame and remorse he summoned up bis heroism, 
and attained to insight and to saintship ; and coming to The 
Teacher, he said, 

“Reverend Sir, I release The Blessed One from his 
promise.” 

Said The Teacher, “ When you attained to saintship^ O 
Nanda, I became released from my promise.” 

When the priests heard of this occurrence, they raised a 
discussion in the lecture-hall : 

“Brethren, how amenable to admonition is Nah^‘'.i^ 
elder ! One admonition was sufficient to arouSe In 
shame and remorse, so that he performed the ^lies of a 
monk, and attained to saintship.” 

The Teacher came and inquired, “ Priests, what now Is 
the subject of your discourse?” 
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And told him. 

‘ Priests^ formerly also, and not now for the first time, 
WBB Nanda amenable to admonition.” So saying, he related 
]fli© by^ne occurrence : — 

iQnce upon a time, when Brahmadatta was ruling at 
Benares, the Futujre Buddha was bom in the family of 
an elephant-trainer; and when he had come of age, and 
become accomplished as an elephant-trainer, he took ser- 
vice under a king who was hostile to the king of Bena- 
res. And he trained the state elephant until it was veiy 
well trained. 

Then the king resolved to conquer the kingdom of 
Benares, and taking the Future Buddha with him, and 
mounting the state elephant, with a mighty army he went 
to Benares, and surrounded the place. Then he sent a 
letter to the king, saying, “ Give me the kingdom, or give 
me battle.” 

Brahmadatta resolved to give battle ; and having manned 
the walls, the watch-towers, and the gates, he did so. 

His enemy had his state elephant armed with a defen- 
sive suit of mail, put on armor himself, and mounted on the 
elephant’s shoulders. “I will break into the city, kill my 
enemy, and take possession of the kingdom.” With this 
thought he seized a sharp goad, and urged the elephant in 
the direction of the city. 

But the elephant, when he saw the hot mud, the stones 
from the catapults, and the various kinds of missiles throwm 
by the defenders, did not dare to advance, but retreated in 
mortal terror. 

Then his trainer drew near: “ Old fellow,” said he, “you 
are a hero, a strider over battle-fields. Retreat at such a 
time is not worthy of you.” And thus admonishing the 
elepbant, he pronounced the following stanzas: — 

A strider over battle-fields, 

A hero, strong one, art thou called. 

Why, then, behemoth, dost retreat 
On coming near the gateway arch? 
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** Break down in haste the great oross-bar I 
The city-pillars take away ! 

And crashing through the gateway arch. 

Enter, behemoth, quickly in ! ” 

7%e eity^iUars take away : — In front of city gates are {allan Ino^i^ 
eight or sixteen feet of their length in the ground to nudcetibemitminov*. 
able : the command is to pull these quickly up. 

This one admonition was sufficient. For when the ele- 
phant heard it, he turned back, twisted his trunk round the 
city-pillars, and pulled them up like so many mushrooms. 
Then, crashing down the gateway arch, and forcing the 
cross-bar, he broke his way into the city, captured the king- 
dom, and gave it to his master. 

When The Teacher had given this doctrinal instruction, 
he identified the characters of the Birth-Story : 

_ “ In that existence the elephant was Nanda, the king was 
Ananda, while the elephant-trainer was I myself.” 

The Birth-Stoiy of the Strider 'over Bsttle-flelds. 


§ 06. THE HARE-MARK IN THE MOON. 

Translated from the Jhtaka (ill. 51§ * * * * ***), and constituting Birth-Story 816. 

“ Some red-fish have I, seven in all.'' This was related ly 

The Teacher while dwelling in Jetavana monastery ; and it 
was concerning a donation of all the requisites to the congre- 
gation of the priests. 

It seems that a householder of Savatthi prepared a dona- 

tion of all the requisites for The Buddha and for the Or4^,. 
At the door of his house he had a pavilion built and gottc^ , 
ready, and having invited The Buddha and the congregatitm 
of the priests, he made them sit down on costly seats 'Urhkh 
had been spread for them in the pavilion, and gave them an 
excellent repast of savory dishes. Then he invited them 
again for the next day, and again for the next, until he had. 
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invited them seven times. And on the seventh day he made 
the donation of all the requisites to The Buddha and to five 
hundred priests. 

At the end of the breakfast The Teacher returned tbanlra 
and said 

' '^ Layman; it is fitting that you thus manifest a hearty 
zeal ; for this alms-giving was also the custom of the wise of 
old time. For the wise of old time surrendered their own 
lives to chance suppliants, and gave their own flesh to be 
eaten.” 

Then, at the request of the householder, he related the 
by-gone occurrence: — 

Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was ruling at 
Benares, the Future Buddha was bom as a hare, and dwelt 
in a wood. Now on one side of this wood was a mountain, on 
another a river^ and on another a border village. And there 
were three other animals that were his comrades — a mon- 
key, a jackal, and an otter. These four wise creatures dwelt 
together, catching their prey each in his own hunting ground, 
and at night resorting together. And the wise hare would 
exhort the other three, and teach them the Doctrine, saying, 
* Give ftltTia, keep the precepts, and observe fast-days.” Then 
tile tiiree would approve of his admonition, and go each to 
his own lair in the thicket, and spend the night. 

Time was going by in this manner, when one day the 
Future Buddha looked up into the sky and saw the moon, 
{uid perceived that the next day would be fast-day. Then 
said he to the others, 

“ To-morrow is fast-day. Do you three keep the precepts 
and observe the day ; and as alms given while keeping the 
precepts bring great reward, if any suppliants present them- 
selves^ give them to eat of your own food.” 

**Very well,” said they, and passed the night in their 
lairs. 

s>n the next day the otter started out early, and went to 
the h.-n1n> of the Ganges to hunt for prey. Now a fisherman 
had caught seven red-fish and strung them on a vine, and 
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buried tibern in the sand on the banks of the Ganges, ai^had 
then gone on down-stream catching fish as he went. The 
otter smelt the fishy odor, and scraping away the saA^. per- 
ceired the fish and drew them out. Then he called out’thr^ 
times, “Does any one own these?’* and when he saw nb 
owner, he bit hold of the vine with his teeth, and drew^dnm 
to his lair in the thicket. There he lay down, remembering 
that he was keeping the precepts, and thinking,' ** I will eat 
these at the proper time.” 

And the jackal also Avent out to hunt for prey, ah^ {bond 
in the hut of a field-watcher two spits of meat, and nne 
iguana, and a jar of sour cream. Then he called out tibiee 
times, “ Does any one own these ? ” and when he saW no 
owner, he placed the coi-d that served as a handle for the jar 
of sour cream about his neck, took hold of the spits of meat 
and of the iguana with his teeth, and brought them home* 
and placed them in his lair in the thicket. Then he lay 
down, remembering that he was keeping the precepts, and 
thinking, “ I will eat these at the proper time.” 

And the monkey also, entering the forest, fetched home a 
bunch of mangoes, and placed them in his lair in the thicket. 
Then he lay down, remembering that he was keeping tire pre- 
cepts, and thinking, “ I will eat these at the proper time.” ' 

The Future Buddha, however, remained in his ttucket, 
thinking, ** At the proper time I will go out and eat dabba-^ 
grass.” Then he thought, 

“ If any suppliants come, they will not want to eat grass, 
and I have no sesamum, rice, or other such food. If any stip> 
pliant comes, I will give him of my own flesh.” 

Such fieriness of zeal in keeping the precepts caused tba 
marble throne of Sakka to grow hot. Then, looking ca^ 
fully, Sakka discovered the cause, and proposed to bimSirif 
to try the hare. And disguised as a Brahman, he went flxsl 
to the lair of the otter. ^ 

“ Brahman, why stand you there ? ” said the otter. 

Said he, “Pandit, if I could but get somethii%' to*eaty I . 

t 

1 Name of various kinds of grasses used for sacrificial puzppw. 
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t^OoM keep ^slrday vows, and perform the duties of a 

**^Yety well,” said the otter; “I will give you food.” 
And' he addxessed him with the first stanza: 

.. ** Some red-fish have I, seven in all, 

’ " Found stranded on the river bank. 

AU these, O Brahman, are my own ; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

t ' f' 

: '^1 vriQ return a little later,” said the Brahman; “let the 
mhltOT'' rest tmtil to-morrow.” 

iTben he went to the jackal. And the latter also asking, 
“ Why stmid you there ? ” the Brahman answered the same 
as before. 

.“Very weU,” said the jackal; “I will give you some 

food.” And he addressed him with the second stanza: 

« 

A watchman guards the field close by, 

His sapper have I ta'cn away ; 

Two spits of meat, iguana one. 

One dish of butter clarified. 

All these, 0 Brahman, are my own ; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

** I will return a little later,” said the Brahman ; “ let the 
matter rest until to-morrow.” 

Then he went to the monkey. And the latter also ask- 
ing, “Why stand you there?” the Brahman answered the 
same as bkore. 

“Very well,” said the monkey; “I will give you some 
food.” And he addressed him with the third stanza: 

Bipe mangoes, water clear and cold. 

And cool and pleasant woodland shade — 

All these, 0 Brahman, are my own ; 

Come eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

^ “ r will return a little later,” said the Brahman ; “ let the 
Ainatter rest 'until to-morrow.” 

Then he went to the 'wise hare. And he also asking, 
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“Why Btaxid you there?” the Brahman anewe^ the Jniee 
aa helore. : . 

The Future Buddha was delighted. “Brahman,” 

“you have done well in coming to me for food. 
will give alms such as I never gave before; and 
not have broken the precepts by destroying life, 
friend, and gather wood, and when you have made a TM!d w 
coals, come and teU me. I wiU sacrifice my life by jumping- 
‘into the bed of live coals. And as soon as my body is oooh^ 
do you eat of my flesh, and perform the duties of a menlL” 
And he addressed him with the fourth stanza : ’ / 

“ The hare no seed of sesamum 

Doth own, nor beans, nor winnowed rice. 

But soon my flesh this Are shall roast ; 

Then eat, and dwell within this wood.” 

When Sakka heard this speech, he made a heap of Hve 
coals by his superhuman power, and came and told the 
Future Buddha. The latter rose from his couch of dabbap 
grass, and went to the spot. And saying, “ If there are any 
insects in my fur, I must not let them die,” he shook himself 
three times. Then throwing his whole body into the jaws of 
his liberality, he jumped into the bed of coals, as delighted 
in mind as a royal flamingo when he alights in a cluster of 
lotuses. The fii-e, however, was unable to make hot so much 
as a hair-pore of the Future Buddha’s body. He felt as if he 
had entered the abode of cold above the clouds. 

Then, addressing Sakka, he said, 

“Brahman, the fire you have made is exceeding cold, 
and is not able to make hot so much as a hair-pore of my 
body. What does it mean?” 

“Pandit, I am no Brahman; I am Sakka, come tQ;4lty 
you.” 

“Sakka, your efforts are useless; for if all beingB eidu) 

, dwell in the world were to try me in respect of my liberjdi^, 
they would not discover in me any unwillingness '*to give*” * 
Thus the Future Buddha thundered ^ '"k\ 

“Wise hare,” said then Sakka, “let your virtue be pro* ^ 
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ciaiitod to tlie end of this world-cycle.*’ And taking a monn- 
tawy he sqneezed it, and with the juice drew the outline of 
a hao^ in the disk of the moon. Then in that wood, and in 
that thicket, he placed the Future Buddha on some tender 
dahba-^{xas8, and taking leave of him, departed to his own 
deldsf^kbode. 

And these four wise creatures lived happily and harmo- 
niouslyy and kept the precepts, and observed fastdays, and 
passed away according to their deeds. 

When The Teacher had given this instruction, he ex- 
pounded the truths, and identified the characters of the 
Birth-Stoiy: [At the close of the exposition of the truths, 
the householder who had given all the^ requisites became 
established in the fruit of conversioij 

“ In that existence the otter was Ananda, the jackal was 
MoggalllUia, the monkey was Sariputta, while the wise hare 
was 1 myself.’* 

The Hare Birth-Storj. 



CHAPTER IV. 


MEDITATION AND NIRVANA. 

Introductorz Disooubsb. . 

Protestant Christianity teaches salvatioxi by 
while Buddhism places its greatest reliance in meditation. 
And it is not strange that the methods of the two regions 
should be so different, when we consider the very different 
meanings attached by Buddhists and Christians to the word 
salvation,* — the latter wishing to be saved from sin and hell» 
the former from karma and rebirth. 

The Buddha analyzes man and things inanimate, and finds 
nothing that is permanent, but only, the concrete and the 
perishable. All karma, he says, is performed under the infln* 
ence of greed after some desired object with hatred of that 
which is not wanted, and of infatuation or delusion of mind 
that causes one to believe that satisfaction will result when 
the object is attained. Now all these objects after which one 
strives are necessarily more or less concrete and definite, and 
the concrete and the definite are not satisfying to the reflec- 
tive mind. Every thinking man endeavors to pass from the 
things which are seen and temporal to something which 
unseen and which he can picture to himself as eternal. ISroW 
it is to be observed that when we endeavor to pass in thoiighi} 
from the transitory and the phenomenal to something n&ore 
permanent and real we try to compass our object by jpasrfqg ^ 
from the concrete to the abstract. We try to reduea the 
tiplicity of phenome^ to a few heads, and the moii general# 
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-iff 'em make these heads, the nearer we seem to come to infi* 
Hite or everlasting verity. But what we gain in extension we 
lose ituintension, and the nearer does our conception approach 
being a conception of nothing at all. The Buddha evi- 
dently saw this; but as negation was what he was striving for, 
be bonsideied he had found the way to salvation, and hence 
we have> his elaborate system of meditation. But I ought to 
^y that 'meditation ’ is here a very clumsy word, and does not 
properly cover all the ground. The meditations of the Bud- 
dhuts were not simple reflections on abstract subjects, but 
tranoM of telf-hypnotism as well, in which they tried to bring, 
not merely the conceptions of the mind, biit also the emotions 
and feelings of tiie heart to rarefled generalizations. 

The process^ appears to me to resemble the mathematical 
oue wherein a number of terms plus and minus consisting of 
a, b, e, and 21 , y, z, are grouped into one member of an equar 
tiionand compared to zero in the other, with zero of course as 
the result. The various activities, or karma, by virtue of 
which the series composing the supposed Ego, or supposed 
realily of things, are perpetuated, are the terms consisting of 
Of bf c, etc. of the mathematical problem. By meditation an 
equation is made between this karma and nullity- whereby 
subjective terms find themselves wiped out, and only 
nothingness remains. In other words, if you thmk of noth- 
hag you do not think. This nothingness when temporary is 
a trance ; when permanent. Nirvana. See § 78 b, compared 
with 888 and 889. 

Nbw the search after a Niirvana, or release from the miseries 
' ef was not a peculiarity of Gotama, but was a com- 

.mon striving of the age and country in which he lived, and 
iiaiqr metbods of acquiring the desired end were in vogue. 

the selection which I have entitled The Summum Bonum 
^It. is .deeoribed how dissatisfied The Buddha was with what 
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had been taught bim on the subject^ the reaaon bekiigf ^i^^ 
though the forty subjects of meditation and the four 
were good to diminish passion and to lead one from 
minion of the senses into the realm of form or even to / 
one to the stiU more abstract realm of formlessness 
long as ignorance was allowed to remain, desire and h^iei 
misery was liable to recur. He therefore superadded an 
tellectual discipline intended to imbue the minds of his fol- 
lowers, not merely with the persuasion that there is misery in 
the world, that this or that thing is evil, but that in the very 
nature and constitution of things no good is anywh^ pos- 
sible, inasmuch as the Three Characteristics inhere in all 
things. Buddhaghosa, therefore, puts the forty subjects of 
meditation and their resulting trances into a categoty by 
themselves, as being all good but not necessarily resulting 
in the complete extirpation of desire and release from being. 
This discipline he calls Concentration, and the resulting four 
trances and the four formless states he calls the eight attain- 
ments. But Wisdom, or the intellectual discipline, lies in 
the mastery of the Four Noble Truths, of Dependent Origina- 
tion already discussed, and of much else besides, but above 
all in the application of the Three Characteristics to tire ele- 
ments of being. To this discipline belongs one trance, a 
ninth attainment or hjrpnotic state, called the Trance of 
Cessation. The whole Visuddhi-Magga (Way of Purity or 
Salvation) consists of a consideration of these two discij^ines 
with Conduct as the foundation. Conduct constitutes Part I, 
and comprises the first two chapters ; Concentration, Partly,,' 
and comprises chapters III— XII ; while Wisdmn Is trertfed 
throughout the rest of the book, that is. Part IHm? 
XIII-XXIII. There are thus nine attainments 
states in the Buddhist system of meditation* And tiiMft«" 
trances ^^ere not merely of importance to learners, as a aieariA 
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lor amyiog at Kirvaaa; but, the temporazj release they 
alEordod Irom the sense-perceptions and the concrete was 
so. esteemed, that they were looked upon as luxuries 

.i^d en^yed as such by the sainte and by The Buddha 

^mself.,. 

The Four Intent Contemplations have always seemed to 
me to be a sort of compendium or manual of meditation, a 
as it were. They comprise both meditations be- 
hmging to Concentration (thus supplementing what we give 
under that head) and also to Wisdom. The entire aim of 
such intrespectum is to get rid of the idea that any of the 
bodily or mental functions presuppose an Ego; and the truth 
thus discovered is then applied to all sentient beings. The 
Cemeteries, of the First Intent Contemplation, also treated of 
mider the name of the Impurities in “ Beauty is but Skin- 
deep,” merit particular notice as they well illustrate the men- 
tal attitude that The Buddha inculcates in his disciples. The 
Buddha teaches that physical beauty is a glamour existing 
entirely in the mind of the one who sees it. The real truth 
is that taught ly anatomy ; namely, tliat the supposed beauti- 
ful object is a congeries of unclean elements. The only reason 
that we can consider any one as beautiful is to blind our eyes 
to details and think of the whole ; but we are only too prone 
to forget that there is nothing to be beautiful as a whole. 

When a priest ly Concentration has etherealized his aspir- 
ations, has gotten rid of all desire for any but the more spirit- 
ual forms of existence, and has then by Wisdom become 
^t all existence, without exception, no matter 
hopr high or ubstract, is transitory and evil, he is then pre- 
pared to look upcm Nirvana as a good. The subject of Nu> 
vana has bear much written about and many theories have 
advanced as to what was the precise teaching of The 
Buddha on the subject. Now a large part of the pleasure 
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that I have experienced in the study of Buddhism has azis^ 
from the strangeness of what 1 may call the intelleotaal land* 
scape. All the ideas, the modes of argument, even tbs pos^ . 
lates assumed and not argued about, have always seelis^ 
strange, so different from anything to which 1 hav0 been 
accustomed, that I feel all the time as though walking ini 
fairyland. Much of the charm that the Oriental thoughts 
and ideas have for me appears to be because they so seldom 
fit into Western categories. Nirvana is an illustration of 
this; and, therefore, all short and compendious definitions 
necessarily leave much to be desired. If it be said that Nip* 
vana is a getting rid of the round of rebirth, that is perfectiy 
correct ; but then, we do not believe in repeated rebirth. Nor 
can we call it annihilation; for annihilation implies some- 
thing to be annihilated, whereas Nirvana occurs when the 
elements that constitute the stream of any individual exist- 
ence have their dependence tmdermined and hence cease to 
originate. If, again, it be said that it is a getting rid of the 
tlireefold fire of lust, hatred, and infatuation, that is also a 
correct definition ; but it is rather an ethical than a philosophi- 
cal one, and implies a pessimistic view of life of which we 
Occidentals have but little conception. But I hope that in 
the two previous chapters and in the present one I have been 
successful in giving the native point of view of what the 
religious problem really is of man’s relation to the universe ; 
for I conceive that Nirvana can only be properly understood 
by a tolerably thorough comprehension of the philosophy of 
which it is the ftlitnaT and the capetone. 
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^ S 67. THE WAT OF PURITT. 

. > Translated from the Visuddhi>Magga (chap. i.). 

Therefore lias The Blessed One said : 

What man his conduct guardeth, and hath wisdom, 

$ And thoughts and wisdom traineth well, 

The strenuous and the able priest, 

He disentangles all this snarl.” 

When it is said hath msdom^ there is meant a wisdom for 
which he does not need to strive. For it comes to him through 
tile power of his deeds in a former existence. 

The atrenuous and the able priest. Perseveringly by 
means of the above-mentioned heroism, and intelligently 
through the force of his wisdom, should he guard his cotv- 
duct^ and train himself in the quiescence and insight indi- 
cated by the words thoughts and wisdom. 

Thus does The Blessed One reveal the Way of Purity 
under the heads of conduct, concentration, and wisdom. 
Thus does he indicate the three disciplines, a thrice noble 
religion, the advent of the tlireefold knowledge etc., the 
avoidance of the two extremes and the adoption of the mid- 
dle course of conduct, the means of escape from the lower 
and other states of existence, the threefold abandonment of 
the corruptions, the three hostilities, the purification from the 
three corruptions, and the attainment of conversion and of 
the other degrees of sanctification. 

And how ? 

By conduct is indicated the discipline in elevated con- 
duct; by concentration, the discipline in elevated thoughts; 
and by wisdom, the discipline in elevated wisdom. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the nobleness of this relig- 
ion in its beginning. The fact that conduct is the beginning 
of this religion appears from the passage, ‘‘ What is the first of 
the meritorious qualities? Purity of conduct.” And again 
from that other, which begins by saying, It is the non' 
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performance of any wickedness/’ And it is noble becatiiS^ 
it entails no remorse or other like evils. 

By concentration is indicated its nobleness in the ii^ddle. 
The^ fact that concentration is the middle of this £euj^& 
appears from the passage which begins by saying, **1^ lb' ill- 
ness in merit.” It is noble because it brings one iDitb the 
possession of the magical powers and other blessings* 

By wisdom is indicated its nobleness at the end. The 
fact that wisdom is the end of this religion appears fro&. the 
passage, 

To cleanse and purify the thoughts, 

’Tis this the holy Buddhas teach,” 

and from the fact that there is nothing higher than wisdom. 
It is noble because it brings about imperturbability whether 
in respect of things pleasant or unpleasant. As it is said : 

** Even as the dense and solid rock 
Cannot be stirred by wind and storm ; 

Even so the wise cannot be moved 
By voice of blame or voice of praise.” 

By conduct, again, is indicated the advent of the threefold 
knowledge. For by virtuous conduct one acquires the three- 
fold knowledge, but gets no further. By concentration is 
indicated the advent of the Six High Powers. For by con* 
centration one acquires the Six High Powers, but gets no 
further. By wisdom is indicated the advent of the four ana* 
lytical sciences. For by wisdom one acquires the four ana- 
lytical sciences, and in no other way. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the avoidance of the 
extreme called sensual gratification; by concentration, the 
avoidance of the extreme called self-torture. By wisdom % 
indicated the adoption of the middle course of conduct. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the means of escape mm 
the lower states of existence ; by concentration, the means ^ 
escape from the realm of sensual pleasure ; by wisdom, 
means of escape from every form of existence. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the abandonment of the 
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through the cultivation of their opposing vir- 
tues; by ooncentration, the abandonment of the corruptions 
thirough their avoidance; by wisdom, the abandonment of 
Corruptions through their extirpation. 

JBy ^wndxiel^ again, is indicated the hostility to corrupt 
acts; by concentration, the hostility to corrupt feelings by 
wisdom, the hostility to corrupt propensities. 

By conduct, again, is indicated the purification from the 
opTUlption of bad practices; by concentration, the purifica- 
tion from the corruption of desire ; by wisdom, the purifica- 
tion from the corruption of heresy. 

And by conduct, again, is indicated the attainment of 
ounversion, and of once returning ; by concentration, the at- 
tainment of never returning ; by wisdom, the attainment of 
saintship. For the converted are described as “ Perfect in 
the precepts,” as likewise the once returning ; but the never 
returning as “‘Perfect in concentration,” and the saint as 
“ Perfect in wisdom.” 

Thus are indicated the tliiee discijfiines, a thrice noble 
religion, the advent of the threefold knowledge etc., the 
avoidance of the two extremes and the adoption of the mid- 
dle course of conduct, the means of escape from the lower 
and other states of existence, the threefold abandonment of 
the corruptions, the three hostilities, the purification from the 
three corruptions, and the attainment of conversion and of 
the other degrees of sanctification ; and not only these nine 
triplets, but also other similar ones. 

Now although this Way of Purity was thus taught under 
the heads of conduct, concentration, and wisdom, and of the 
333any good qualities comprised in them, yet this with exces- 
sive conciseness ; and as, consequently, many would fail to 
be J^efited, we here give its exposition in detail. 
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§ 58. CONCENTRATION. 

§ 58 a. — Translated from the Visnddhi-Magga (chap. liL). ' , 

What is concentration ? Concentration is znanif olid isaxA , 
various, and an answer which attempted to he exhaustive 
would both fail of its purpose and tend to still greater ccm- 
fusion. Therefore we will confine ourselves to the mea^img 
here intended, and say — Concentration is an intentne^ of 
meritorious thoughts. 

§ 58 — Translated from the Afiguttara-Nikaya (iii. 88). 

And what, O priests, is the discipline in elevated conoen- 
tration ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, having isolated himself 
from sensual pleasures, having isolated himself from demeri** 
iorious traits, and still exercising reasoning, still exercising 
reflection, enters upon the first trance, which is produced by 
isolation and characterized by joy and happiness; when, 
through the subsidence of reasoning and reflection, and stall 
retaining joy and happiness, he enters upon the second 
trance, which is an interior tranquilization and intentness 
of thoughts, and is produced by concentration ; when, 
through the paling of joy, indifferent, contemplative, con- 
scious, and in the experience of bodily happiness — that state 
which eminent men describe when they say, ^^Indifferent, 
contemplative, and living happily” — he enters upon the 
third trance ; when, through the abandonment of happing, 
tlirough the abandonment of misery, through the disappear* 
ance of all antecedent gladness and grief, he enters upon the 
fourth trance, which has neither misery nor happiness, but is 
contemplation as refined by indifference, this, O priest8» iS 
called the discipline in elevated concentration. 

§ 58 c. — Translated from the Afigattara-Nik&ya (ii 

What advantage, O priests, is gained by training in qwr, 
escence? The thoughts are trained. And what advantage 
is gained by the training of the thoughts? Passicm is 
abandoned. 
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S59- THE THIRTY-ONE GRADES OF BEING. 
TrimBlated from the Al>hidhamniattharSa&gaha (v. 2-6, and 10). 

^ The realm of punislimenty the realm of sensual bliss, the 
realm of form, and the realm of formlessness are the four 
realms. The realm of punishment is fouiiold : hell, the brute 
claes, the state of the Manes, the Titan host. The realm of 
seAsual bliss is sevenfold: mankind, the Suite of the Four 
Great Kings, the Suite of the Thirty-three, the Yama Gods, 
the Satisfied Gods, the Gods Who Delight in Fashioning, the 
Gods Who Have Control of Pleasures Fashioned by Others. 
These eleven together are also called the realm of sensual 
pleasure. The realm of form is sixteenfold ; to the Retinue of 
Brahma, to the Priests of Brahma, and to the Great Brahma 
Oods access had through the iirst trance ; to the Gods of 
Limited Splendor, to the Gods of Immeasurable Splendor, and 
tp the Radiant Gods access is had through the second trance ; 
to the Gods of Limited Lustre, to the Gods of Immeasurable 
Lustre, and to the Completely Lustrous Gods access is had 
through the third trance ; to the Richly Rewarded Gods, to 
the Gods without Perception, and to the Pure Abodes access 
is had through the fourth trance. There are five of these 
Pure Abodes: that of the Aviha [Effortless?] Gods, of the 
Untroubled Gods, of the Easily Seen Gods, of the Easily 
Seeing Gods, and of the Sublime Gods. The realm of form- 
lessness is fourfold : that of the infinity of space, of the infin- 
ity of consciousness, of nothingness, and of neither perception 
nop yet non-perception. 

None unconverted e’er are found 
To dwell within the Pure Abodes, 

Nor those who in the holy life 
, . Are in the first or second path ; 

No saints ’mongst those perception-reft 
Nor in the realms of punishment ; 

But all may reach the other states, 

Be they within the paths or not. 
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There is no fixed term of life for the four places cl^ ‘ 
ishment, or for mankind, or for those fallen short of heaif^ii,^ 
or for the Titans. But for the Gods of the Suite of the 
Great Kings the term of life is five hundred divine or^ 
in human notation, nine million years; for the Gods of 
Suite of the Tliirty-three it is four times as long, for the 
Yama Gods four times as long again, for the Satisfied Gods 
four times as long again, for the Gods Who Delight in Fash^ 
ioning four times as long again, and for the Gods Who Have 
Control of Pleasures Fashioned by Others four times as long 
again. 

Nine hundred and a score and one 
Of twice five times a million years, 

Plus sixty hundred thousand more 
The life of Gods Who Have ControL 


The term of life for the Gods of the Retinue of Brahma 
is the third part of a world-cycle, for the Priests of Brahma ^ 
it is half a cycle, for the Great Brahma Gods a whole cycle, 
for the Gods of Limited Splendor two cycles, for the Gods of 
Immeasurable Splendor four cycles, for the Radiant Gods 
eight cycles, for the Gods of Limited Lustre sixteen cycles, 
for the Gods of Immeasurable Lustre thirty-two cycles, for 
the Completely Lustrous Gods sixty-four cycles, for the 
Richly Rewarded Gods and for the Gods without Perception 
five hundred cycles, for the Aviha Gods a thousand cycles, 
for the Untroubled Gods two thousand cycles, for the Easily 
Seen Gods four thousand cycles, for the Easily Seeing Oodb 
eight thousand cycles, and for the Sublime Gods sixte^, 
thousand cycles. . . . The length of life of the gods whd 
make their abode in the realm of the infinity of space id 
twenty thousand cycles, of the gods who make their aboi^f 
in the realm of the infinity of consciousness forty titduai^;; 
cycles, of the gods who make their abode in the reslhi bf- 
nothingness sixty thousand cycles, and of the gods who 
their abode in the realm of neither perception 
perception eighty-four thousand cycles. 
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§ 59. The Ihirty-Ofu Grades of Being. 

*I1i© first trance, by which access is had to the realm of 
• Join^ causes, in its lowest exercise, rebirth as one of the 
i^tinue of Brahma; in its mean exercise, as one of the 
Priests of Brahma ; in its highest exercise, as one of the Great 
ttT^Vitnit ;Godg; In like manner, the second and third trances, 
in their lowest exercise, cause rebirth as one of the Gods of 
limited Splendor ; in their mean exercise, as one of the Gods 
■pf Immeasurable Splendor ; in their highest exercise, as one 
of the Badiant Gods. The fourth trance, in its lowest exer- 
cise, as one of the Gods of Limited Lustre ; in its mean exer- 
cise, as one of the Gods of Immeasurable Lustre; in its 
'highest exercise, as one of the Completely Lustrous Gods ; and 
the fifth trance, as one of the Richly Rewarded Gods ; and, if 
its exercise is accompanied by loss of perception, as one of 
the Gods without Perception. Those, however, who have 
to never returning are reborn in the Pure Abodes, 
while the meritorious exercises by which access is had to the 
realm of formlessness respectively cause rebirth in the four 
grades of formless gods. 


I 60. THE FORTY SUBJECTS OF MEDITATION. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. iii.). 

Therefore in respect of what we have said : “ Must adopt 
from the forty subjects of meditation some one adapted to his 
character” — it is to be understood that these subjects of 
meditation can be catalogued in ten different ways, namely, 
in rMpect to their names, in respect to whether they Ml 
short .of the trances or attain them, in respect to the partic- 

■nlftir fasMice induced) • • • 

to their names. There are forty subjects of 

As it has been said: 

‘ following make forty subjects of meditation: ten 

tsn impurities, ten reflections, four sublime states, 
four formless states, one perception, and one analysis.” 

Here the ten kasiim are the earth-kasina, the water- 
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kasi^ the fire-kasi^, the wind-kasma, the dark*hlue 
the yellow kiujina, the blood-red kasina, the white kwaya, 
light kasina, the limited-aperture kasina. 

The ten impurities are: a bloated corpse, a purple eoip^ 
a putiid corpse, a hacked-to-pieces corpse, a gnawed^o-jgiaces 
corpse, a scattered-in-pieces corpse, a beaten-and-cnBattdred- 
in-pieces corpse, a bloody corpse, a worm-infested OG^]^ a 
skeleton-corpse. 

The ten reflections are : reflection on The Buddha, refleo* 
tion on the Doctrine, reflection on the Order, reflecdcm oh 
conduct, reflection on liberaliiy, reflection on the gods, 
contemplation of death, the contemplation of the body, tha 
contemplation of breathing, reflection on quiescence. 

The four sublime states are : friendliness, compassion, joy, 
and indifference. < 

The four formless states are : the realm of the in&iily of 
space, the realm of the inflnity of consciousness, the realm of 
nothingness, and the realm of neither perception nor yet non* 
perception. 

The one perception is the perception of the loathsomeness 
of nutriment. 

The one analysis is the analysis into the four elements. 

Thus are they to be catalogued in respect to their nama$. 

Jn resect to whether they fall short of the trances or OMain 
them. With the exception of the contemplation of the body 
and of the contemplation of breathing, the remaining eight 
reflections with the perception of the loathsomeness of nu- 
triment and the analysis into the four elements are tlm ten 
subjects of meditation which fall short of the trances ; all the 
others attain them. Thus in respect to whether they fall 
short of the trances or attain them. 

In respect to the particular trance indue^. Of those 
lead to attainment, the ten kasinas and the conten^ati^'il^ 
breathing induce aU the four trances ; the ten impurities jiari 
the contemplation of the body, the first trance ; tto first 
sublime states, the first three trances ; while the fisuxih liUlh> 
lime state and the four formless states induce aB four. Thus 
in respect to the particular trance induced. 
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§ 61. THE EABTH-KASINA. 

^ Tn^isda^ from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. iv.). 

For it lias been said as follows ; 

“ He who adopts the earth-kasinxi obtains the mental reflex 
through the instrumentality of earth that is either prepared 
or eke not prepared, and with limits not without limits, with 
terminations not without terminations, with boundary lines 
not without boundary lines, with a rim not without a rim, 
and of the size of a winnowing basket or of a dish. This 
mental reflex he firmly seizes and carefully examines and 
defines. And when he has fiimly seized and carefully 
examined and defined that mental reflex, he sees the bless* 
ings to be derived from it, and what a valuable thing it is ; 

holding it in high esteem, and becoming much devoted 
.to it, he fastens his mind firmly to that object, thinking, 
* Verily, by this procedure I shall become released from old 
age and death.’ And he ‘ having isolated himself from sen- 
sual pleasures, having isolated himself from demeritorious 
traits, and still exercising reasoning, still exercising reflec- 
tion, enters upon the first trance, which is produced by 
isolation and characterized by joy and happiness.’ ” 

Here the person who in some previous existence retired 
from the world, either under the religion of a Buddha, or to 
the life of a seer, and by means of the earth-kasina obtained 
the four or the five trances, — such a person of merit and 
potentiality for conversion can obtain the mental reflex by 
contemplating unprepared earth, either a plowed field or a 
threshing-floor, as happened in the case of Mallaka the elder. 
Tradition has it that this venerable person was once gazing 
at a pSeiCe of plowed ground, and obtained a mental reflex of 
the ato of the spot. Generalizing this mental reflex, and 
pbtisdning the five trances, he acquired insight based on those 
trances, and attained to saintship. 

He, however, who has not had this initiation, must per- 
form fais kasina in accordance with instructions received from 
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his preceptor who gave him his subject for mechtat^jx^ 
care to avoid the foui* imperfections liable to occur pa' 
kasina. The colors dai*k*blue, yellow, blood-red, and w]t4ite 
are imperfections in this kasina. Therefore, in practiai^ 
this kasina, one must avoid clay of any of these o^ors, and 
use light-red clay, such as is found in the bed of the Gangaa, 
And it is not to be practised in the middle of the 
where novices and others pass to and fro, but in soma cohr 
cealed spot on the outskirts of the monastery^ and there, 
either in a cave, or in a leaf-hut, a movable or else a fixed 
frame must be constructed. 

In constructing a movable frame, a piece of cloth or a skin 
or a mat is drawn over four sticks, and on this a circle ia 
made, of the above-described dimensions, of well-kneaded 
clay from which all grass, roots, grit, and gravel have bew 
removed. This is placed on the ground and gazed at in pte^ 
paring this kasina. 

A fixed frame is made by driving stakes into the ground, 
spreading them out so as to make the figure of a lotua*calyx, 
and then weaving them together with vines. 

If there is not enough clay, other material may be plaoed 
underneath, and the circle then made on top of clean lightr 
red clay, and one span four inches in diameter. For thkf, 
was the size intended when it was said that it should be of 
the size of a winnowing basket or of a dish. The phrases, 
however, “with limits not without limits” etc., were used 
with reference to its having an outline. Having made it of 
the above-mentioned size and outline, he must not smooth it 
with vegetable juices, as that would discolor it, but must use , 


water from a rock, and make it as smooth as a druiu-head. 
Thereupon he must sweep the place, and having gone for k 
bath and returned, he must sit on a well-strewn and 


prepared seat, of the height of one span and four 


at a distance of two-and-a-half cubits from the kasin^jpi^^ . 
For if he were to sit further off, the kasina-circle would 


appear plainly; if nearer, the imperfections of the 
circle would be visible ; if too high, he would haye to bexi^ 


his neck to look ; and if too low, his knees would ache. 
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■ . 

' ' Harmg, tben, taken his seat as above described, he must 
think over the vrretchedness of sensual pleasures, with 
sui^ {dirases as, ** Sensual pleasures are wanting in savor,” 
etc. And having thus conceived a longing for indifference to 
sensual pleasures, as being the way of escape from them and 
the mesms for passing beyond all misery, he must then incite 
in himself joy and gladness by reflecting on the virtues of The 
Bu^lha, the Doctrine, and the Order ; and with the highest 
rrapect for this procedure, as being the method employed by 
aU the Buddhas, Private Buddhas, and noble disciples to gain 
indifference to sensual pleasures, he must put forth a strenu- 
ous effort, and say to himself, “Verily, by this method I shall 
become a partaker of the sweet blessings of isolation,” and 
^us seize and develop the mental reflex with partially and 
evenly opened eyes. For if he open his eyes too wide, they 
ache, and the circle appears too plainly, and he consequently 
fkils of the mental reflex. If he open his eyes too little, the 
oi^e not plain enough, and the thoughts are sluggish, and 
in this way also he fails of the mental reflex. Therefore he 
must seize and develop the mental reflex with partially and 
evenly opened eyes, as if looking at his face in a mirror. 

He must not consider the color of the mental reflex, nor 
notice peculiarities, but making its color in no way different 
from that of the original, he must flx his mind on a predomi- 
nant characteristic, and attentively consider that. He must 
repeat over and over some name or epithet of the earth suited 
to his perception of it, such as, “ broad one, big one, fertile 
one, ground, mine of wealth, container of wealth,” etc. How- 
ever, “ broad one ” is a well-known name ; therefore, on 
account of its being well-known, let him repeat, “ broad one, 
broad one.” 

Ha must contemplate the circle, sometimes with his eyes 
open, aonoetimes wi^ them shut; and thus for a hundred 
time^ or for a thousand times, or even more, must he do until 
tite aecnring of the mental reflex. When in his meditation 
1ko circle appears equally visible, whether his eyes are open 

shut, that is the securing of the mental reflex. When this 
occurs, he must no longer remain seated in that spot, but 
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must return and seat himself in his lodging-place, and there 
go on with his meditation. 

In order, however, to avoid being delayed by the necessity 
of washing his feet, he must endeavor to have on band some 
single-soled sandals and a walking-stick. Then, his feeble 
concentration is destroyed by some untoward event, he should 
slip his feet into his sandals, take his walking-stick, and go 
back to that place, and after obtaining the mental reflex, 
return and develop it, seated at his ease, and mull it over 
again and again, and engrain it into his mind. 

While doing this, the hindrances are checked, the corrup- 
tions become assuaged, the mind concentrates itself by the 
concentration of the neighborhood degree, and the imitativi^ 
mental reflex is obtained, all in the order named. 

The following is the distinction between this mental 
I’eflex and the former, called the securing of the mental refles^' 
Til the securing of the mental reflex any imperfection of t^ 
kasina-circle is perceived. The imitative mental reflex, like a 
mirror taken from one’s scrip, or like a polished conch-shell, 
or like the disk of .the moon issuing from the clouds, or like 
cranes in the clouds, cleaves the securing of the mental reflex, 
and issues forth a hundred, a thousandfold more clear. But 
this mental reflex has no color nor shape. If it had, it would 
be gross and discernible to the eye, tangible, and jiossesging 
the Three Characteristics. But no ; it is only a reflex exist- 
ing in the perception of the person practising concentration. 
From the instant, however, it appears, the hindrances are 
checked, the corruptions become assuaged, and the mind 
concentrates itself by the concentration of the neighborhood 
degree. 

For concentration is twofold: neighborhood-concentra- 
tion, and attainment-concentration. There are two grader 
tions in the achievement of concentration by the mihd ; 
when the mind is in the neighborhood of the trances, and 
when it is completely in them. 
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§62. BEAUTY IS BUT SKIN-DEEP. 

i 

[Thb Ihfcbities.] 

§ 62 a. — > Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. i). 

. . . With his eye he sees forms : — He sees forms with his eye- 
consciousness, which is able to see forms, and which is called 
-name of its instrument, the eye. As the ancients have 
said, ^ The eye does not see forms, inasmuch as it is not the 
mind, and the mind does not see forms, inasmuch as it is not 
tlw eye. But when the object of sense meets the organ of 
sense, a person sees with the mind by means of the sensitive- 
ness of the eye.” The phrase to “ see with the eye ” makes 
niention only of the instrument, as when it is said, “ He 
wounds with his bow.” Accordingly, the sense is, with his 
eye-consciousness he sees forms. 

But takes no note of signs : — Either signs of femininity, or 
of masculinity, or of sensuous beauty, or of anytliing else 
calculated to arouse the passions, but stops short at what he 
sees. 

. B’or of minor tokens : — He takes no note of a person’s 
hand, or foot, or smile, or laugh, or conversation, or looking, 
or gazing, or other personal characteristics called “tokens,” 
because they betoken and reveal the passions. Only that 
which is. real does he note, as did the elder Maha-Tissa, the 
hermit of Mt. Cetiya. 

The stoiy is that a certain woman had married into a 
family of rank, but had quarreled with her husband, and, 
decked and ornamented, until she looked like a goddess, had 
isMed Jcsrth from Anuradhapura, early in the morning, and 
was zetoming home to her family. On her way she met the 
elder, as he was on his way from Mt. Cetiya to go on his 
hlilgin^iounds in AnurSdhapura. And no sooner had she 
seen hhn, than the perversity of her nature caused her to 
lan§^ loudly. The elder looked up inquiringly, and observ- 
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ing her teeth, realized the impurity of the body,^ aud .attaiued 
to saintship. Therefore was it said: 

The elder gazed upon her teeth, 

And thought upon impurity ; 

And ere that he had left that spot, 

The stage of saintship he attained.” 

Then came her husband, following in her footsteps and 
seeing the elder, he said : 

“ Reverend sir, have you seen a woman pass this way ? ” 

And the elder said : i: r 

Was it a woman, or a man, 

That passed this way? I cannot telL 
But this I know, a set of bones 
Is traveling on upon this road.” 

§ 62 5. — Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. vi.). 

For as the body when dead is repulsive, so is it also when 
alive; but on account of the concealment afforded by an 
adventitious adornment, its repulsiveness escapes notice. The 
body is in reality a collection of over three hundred bones, 
and is framed into a whole by means of one hundred and 
eighty joints. It is held together by nine hundred tendons, 
and overlaid by nine hundred muscles, and has an outsidle 
envelope of moist cuticle covered by an epidermis full of 
pores, through which there is an incessant oozing and trick- 
ling, as if from a kettle of fat. It is a prey to vermin, the seid: 
of disease, and subject to all manner of miseries. Through 
its nine apertures it is always discharging matter, like a ripe 
boil. Matter is secreted from the two eyes, wax from 
ears, snot from the nostrils, and from the mouth issue foo^ 
bile, phlegm, and blood, and from the two lower orifipoe rdf 
the body faeces and urine, while from the ninetyuiOe 
sand pores of the skin an unclean sweat exudes 
black flies and other insects. 

^ By means of the tenth impurity, the teeth being reckoned m bone* 
Compare page 292. 
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r ' ; Wert even a king in triumphal progress to neglect the 
fpe of tootli-stiokf, moutli-rinses, anointings of the head, baths 
inner and outside garments, and other means for beauti- 
person, he would become as uncouth and unkempt 
as tibe moment he was bom, and would in no wise differ in 
bodily offensiveness from the low-caste candala whose occu- 
pation it is to remove dead flowers. Thiis in respect of its 
tinclrtmness, malodor, and disgusting offensiveness, the person 
of a king does not differ from that of a candala. However, 
.ivhen, with the help of tooth-sticks, mouth-rinses, and various 
y^tions, men have cleansed their teeth, and the rest of their 
per^ns, and with manifold garments have covered their naked- 
ness, and have anointed themselves with many-colored and 
, ingrant ui^fuents, and adorned themselvhs with flowers and 
mhaments, they And themselves able to believe in an “I” 
and a **mine.” Accordingly, it is on account of the conceal- 
ment afforded by this adventitious adornment that people fail 
to recognize the essential repulsiveness of their bodies, and 
that men find pleasure in women, and women in men. In 
jeality, however, there is not the smallest just reason for being 
pleased. 

A proof of this is the fact that when any part of the body 
becomes detached, as, for instance, the hair of the head, hair 
of the . body, nails, teeth, phlegm, snot, faeces, or urine, people 
are unwilling so much as to touch it, and are distressed at, 
ashamed of, and loathe it. But in respect of what remains, 
though that is likewise repulsive, yet men are so wrapped in 
KlindTMwti and in&tnated by a passionate fondness for their 
own selves, that they believe it to be something desirable, 
lovely, lasting, pleasant, and an Ego. 

In this they resemble the old jackal of the forest, who 
Stipppfps each flower on a kinisuka tree to be a piece of meat, 
ui^'wooucerted by its falling from the tree. 

therefore, 

Evm as the jackal, when he sees 
Ihe flowers on a kimsnks tite. 

Will hasten on, and vainly think, 

Lo, I have found a tree with meat ! ** 
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But when each several flower that falls 
He bites with an exceeding greed, 

Not this is meat; that one is meat 
Which in the tree remains,” he says ; 

Even BO the sage rejects and loathes 
Each fallen particle as vile. 

But thinks the same of all the rest 
Which in the body still remain. 

Yet fools the body pleasant find, 

Become therewith infatuate, . 

And many evil works they do. 

Nor find from misery their release. 

Let, then, the wise reflect, and see 
The body is of grace bereft ; 

Whether it living be or dead, 

Its nature is putridity. 

For it has been said, 

The body, loathsome and unclean, 

Is carrion-like, resembles dung. 

Despised by those whose eyes can see, 

Though fools find in it their delight. 

This monstrous wound hath outlets nine, 

A damp, wet skin doth clothe it o’er ; 

At every point the filthy thing 
Exudeth nasty, stinking smells. 

“ If now this body stood revealed, 

Were it but once turned inside out, ' 

We sure should need to use a stick 
To keep away the dogs and crows.” ^ 

Therefore the undisciplined priest must acquire the 
tal reflex wherever he can, wherever an impurity appears, be ^ 
it in a living body or in one that is dead, and thus bring his 
meditation to the stage of attainment-concentration* 

» Hwnpole, Prick of Someienet, as quoted in Tke Cnidity 
s. V. nodding : 

A fouler mjrddyng sawe thow new neae 
Than a man es with fiesche and bane. 
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168 . THE CONVERSION OP ANIMALS. 

[Reflection on The Buddha.] 

Tntnslated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. Tii.). 

^ The Blessed One, moreover, was The Teacher, because he 
give instruction also to animals. These, by listening to the 
l>§0trine of Ihe Blessed One, became destined to conversion, 
and in the second or third existence would enter the Paths. 
The frog who became a god is an illustration. 

As tradition relates, The Blessed One was teaching the 
Doctrine to the inhabitants of the town of Campa, on the 
banks of Lake Gaggara; and a certain frog, at the sound 
of The Blessed One’s voice, obtained the mental reflex. 
And a certain cowherd, as he stood leaning on his staff, 
pinned him down fast by the head. The frog straightway 
diedf and like a person awaking from sleep, he was reborn in 
the Heaven of the Thirty-three, in a golden palace twelve 
leagues in length. And when he beheld himself surrounded 
throngs of houris, he began to consider : “ To think that I 
should be bom here ! I wonder what ever I did to bring me 
here,” And he could perceive nothing else than that he had 
obtained the mental reflex at the sound of the voice of The 
Blessed One. And straightway he came with his palace, 
and worshiped at the feet of The Blessed One. And The 
Blessed One asked him : — 

“ Who is it worships at my feet. 

And flames with glorious, magic power, 

And in such sweet and winning guise, 

Lights up the quarters all around ? ” 

A frog was I in former times, 

. And wandered in the waters free, 

And while I listened to thy Law, 

A cowherd crushed me, and I died.** 
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Then The Blessed One taught him the Doctmie, titd ^ 
conversion of eighty-four thousand living beings took {ilaoe> 
And the frog, who had become a god, became establii^ed la 
the fruit of conversion, and with a pleased omila his lace 
departed. 


§ 64. LOVE FOB ANIMALS. 

[SuBLiHx State of FBiBia>LiinisBS.J 

Translated from the CuUa-Vagga (v. 6.) 

Now at that time a certain pnest had been killed by the 
bite of a snake, and when they announced the matter to Hu 
Blessed One, he said : 

** Surely now, O priests, that priest never sulfused the 
tour royal families of the snakes with his friendlin^. For 
if, O priests, that priest had suffused the four royal fatnilifla 
of the snakes with his friendliness, that priest, O priests, 
would not have been killed by the bite of a snake. And 
what are the four royal families of the snakes ? The 
pakkhas are a royal family of snakes ; the Erapathas are a 
royal family of snakes ; the Chabyaputtas are a royal family 
of snakes ; the Kanhagotamakas are a royal family of mak^ 
Surely, now, O priests, that priest did not suffuse the fcHir< 
royal families of the snakes with his friendliness. Ffit snxely« 
O priests, if that priest had suffused the four royal landlies 
of the snakes with his friendliness, that priest, O pcbats, 
would not have been killed by the bite of a snake. I eQ.|oih^ 
O priests, that ye suffuse these four royal families 
snakes with your friendliness; and that ye sing 
defence for your protection and safeguard. AStex 
ner, O priests, shall ye sing ; , , a . i 

« Virupakkhas, I love them all, t - . 

The EiSpathaa, too, I love, 

Chaby&pnttas, I love thmn, too. 

And all Eaahagotamikas. 
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'* * Crastares witboat feet hare my lov% 


And likewise thoee that have two feet, 

And those that have four feet I love, 

And those, too, that have many feet 

t May those without feet harm me not. 

And those with two feet cause no hurt ; 

May those with four feet harm me not. 

Nor those who many feet possess. 

«* < Let creatures all, all things that live, 

All beings of whatever kind. 

See nothing that will bode them ill ! 

May naught of evil come to them ! 

M * Infinite is The Buddha, infinite the ‘ Doctrine, infinite 
the Order I Finite are creeping things: snakes, scorpions, 
centipedes, spiders, lizards, and mice ! 1 have now made my 
protection, and ‘sung my song of defence. Let all living 
beings retreat! I revere The Blessed One, and the seven 
Supreme Buddhas ! ’ ” 


§ 65. THE SIX HIGH POWERS. 

Translated frcun the AkaSkheyya-Sutta of the Majjhima-Nik&ya (i.34^*). 

** If a priest, O priests, should frame a wish, as follows : 
‘Let me exercise the various magical powers, — let me being 
one become multiform, let me being multiform become one, 
let me become visible, become invisible, go without hin- 
drance thibugh walls, ramparts, or mountains, as if through 
air, let me rise and sink in the ground as if in the water, let 
me on the water as if on unyielding ground, let me 
tzawd cbossdegged through the air like a winged bird, let me 
touch and feel with my hand the moon and the son, mighty 
aitd powerful though they are, and let me go with my body 
evmi up to the Brahma-world,* — then must he be perfect in 
the precepts, bring his thoughts to a state of quiescence. 
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practise diligently the trances, attain to insight, Dnd.he A 
frequenter of lonely places. 

“ If a priest, O priests, should frame a wish, as 
* Let me hear with a divinely clear hearing, surpassing thM: v§. 
men, sounds both celestial and human, far and neaF,' then 
must he be perfect in the precepts, etc. 

If a priest, O priests, should frame a wish, as foUqws : 

‘ Let me by my own heart investig^ate and discern the hearta 
of other beings, the hearts of other men ; let me discern a 
passionate mind to be passionate, let me discern a mind^ree 
from passion to be free from passion, let me discern a mind 
full of hatred to be full of hatred, let me discern a mind free 
from hatred to be free from hatred, let me discern an infatu* 
ated mind to be infatuated, let me discern a mind free from 
infatuation to be free from infatuation, let me discern an 
intent mind to be intent, let me discern a wandering mind to 
be wandering, let me discern an exalted mind to be exalted, 
let me discern an unexalted mind to be unexalted, let me dis> 
cem an inferior mind to be inferior, let me discern a superior 
mind to be superior, let me discern a concentrated mmd to 
be concentrated, let me discern an unconcentrated mind 
to be unconceutrated, let me discern an emancipated miod 
to be emancipated, let me discern an unemancipated mind to- 
be unemancipated,’ then must he be perfect in the pre- 
cepts, etc. 

“ If a priest, O priests, should frame a 'vrish, as follows : 

‘ Let me call to mind many previous states of existence, to wit, 
one birth, two births, tliree births, four births, five births, ten 
births, twenty births, thirty births, forty births, fifty births, one 
hundred births, one thousand births, one hundred thousand 
births, many destructions of a world-cycle, many renowatitH^e 
of a world-cycle, many destructions and many renova«l^nS\ed ; 
a world-cycle : “ I lived in such a place, had such, a 
was of such a family, of such a caste, had such a maant^' 
ance, experienced such happinesses and such misexiee, 
such a length of life. Then I passed from that existence Wd 
was reborn in such a place. There also I had such a same, 
was of such a family, of such a caste, had such a mainten- 
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iioiiie, estperien^ such happinesses and such miseries, had 
such a length of life. Then I passed from that existence and 
tvas reborn inihis existence.” Thus let me call to mind many 
iformer states of existence, and let me specifically characterize 
them,’ then must he he perfect in the precepts, etc. 

‘‘ If a priest, 0 priests, should frame a wish, as follows : 
*Xiet me with a divinely clear vision, surpassing that of men, 
behold beings as they pass from one existence and spring up in 
another existence ; let me discern the base and the noble, the 
handsome and the ugly, those in a higher state of existence 
and those in a lower state of existence undergoing the result 
of their deeds. So that I can know as follows : “ Alas ! these 
beings, having been wicked of body, wicked of voice, wicked 
of mind, slanderers of noble people, wrong in their views, ac- 
quirers of false merit under wrong views, have arrived, after 
^e dissolution of the body, after death, at a place of punish- 
ment, a place of suffering, perdition, hell ; or, again, these other 
beings, having been righteous of body, righteous of voice, 
righteous of mind, not slanderers of noble people, right in 
their views, acquirers of merit under right views, have ar- 
rived, after the dissolution of the body, after death, at a place 
•: of happiness, a heavenly world.” Thus let me with a divinely 
clear vision, surpassing that of men, discern beings as they 
pass from one existence and spring up in another existence ; 
let me discern the base and the noble, the handsome and the 
ugly, those in a higher state of existence and those in a lower 
state of existence undergoing the results of their deeds,’ then 
ndust he be perfect in the precepts, etc. 

“ If a priest, O priests, should frame a wish, as follows : 
* Let me, through the destruction of depravity, in the present 
life and in my own person, attain to freedom from depravity, 
to deliteranoe of the mind, to deliverance by wisdom,’ then 
mtuti he be perfect in the precepts, bring his thoughts to a 
state of quiescence, practise diligently the trances, attain to 
insight, and be a frequenter of lonely places.” 


M 
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§ 66. SPIRITUAL LAW IN THE NATURAL WQBit®- 
[The First High Power.] 

Translated from the MilindapaSha (p. 82*^. 

Said the king, “ Bhante Nagasena, how far is it heBoe to 
the Brahma-world ? ” 

‘‘Your majesty, it is a long way hence to the Bn^hmar 
world. If a rock of the size of a pagoda were to &11 toenee, 
and descend forty-eight thousand leagues in a day and a 
night, it would reach the earth in four months’ time.” 

“Bhante Nagasena, you priests say as, follows: *As 
quickly as a strong man might stretch out his bent aitn, or 
might bend his stretched-out arm, even so a priest who pos- 
sesses magical power and has obtained the mastery over his 
mind, can disappear from the continent of India and reappear 
in the Brahma-world.’ This I cannot believe, that he should 
go so very quickly so many hundreds of leagues.” 

Said the elder, “ Your majesty, in what country were you 
bom?” 

“ Bhante, there is an island named Alexandria, and iiiere"' 
was I born.” 

“ Your majesty, how far is it hence to Alexandria?” 

“ Bhante, it is about two hundred leagues.” 

“Call to mind, your majesty, something you may have 
done there.” 

“ Yes, bhante, I am doing so.” 

“ Your majesty, you have gone those two hundred leajgms' 
very nimbly.” 

“You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 

Said the king, “ Bhante Nagasena, if two men were ^ 
here, and one of them were to be reborn in the Brahtna-wnild .. 
and the other in Cashmere, which would arrive &8t? ” 

“Your majesty, they would take the same lengti^of 
time.” 

“ Give an illustration.” 
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Your xnajesly, in what city were you bom ? ” 

^^Bhante, there is a town called Kalasi, and there was I 

horny 

*«Your majesty, how &r is it hence to the town of 

Kalasi?*’ 

Bhante, it is about two hundred leagues.” 

\ Your majesty, how far is it hence to Cashmere ? ” 

Bhante, it is twelve leagues.” 

^*Be so good, your majesty, as to think of the town of 
KiOaBi.” 

«« Bhante, I have thought of it.” 

** Your majesty, be so good as to think of Cashmere.” 

“ Bhante, 1 have thought of it.” 

“Your majesty, which took the longer to think of?” 

** Bhante, it took the same length of time.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, if two men were 
to die here, and' one of them were to be reborn in the Brahma- 
world and the other in Cashmere, it would take them the 
same length of time.” 

^ Give another Illustration.” 

“What do you say to this, your majesty? Two birds are 
flying through the air ; one settles on a high tree, and the 
second on a low one. If now they have alighted at the same 
time, which one’s shadow will first reach the ground?” 

“ Bhante, both shadows will reach the ground at the same 
time.” 

“ In exactly the same way, your majesty, if two men were 
to die here, and one of them were to be reborn in the Brahma- 
world and the other in Cashmere, it would take them the same 
length of time.” 

“You are an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 
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$ 67. GOING FURTHER AND FARING WORSE. 

[The Fibst High Power.] 

Translated from the KevaddharSutta of the IMgha-NikSya (zi. 67 ). 

Once upon a time, O Kevaddha, a reflection occnrred to 
a certain priest of this very congregation : “ Where do th^ 
four elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery de- 
ment, the fiery element, and the windy element, utterly 
cease ? ” Then, O Kevaddha, the priest entered upon a state 
of trance of such a nature that, his thoughts being in tills 
state of trance, the way to the gods became revealed to him. 
Then, O Kevaddha, the priest drew near to where the Gods 
of the Suite of the Four Great Kings were; and having 
drawn near, he spoke to the Gods of the Suite of the Four 
Great Kings as follows : 

“My friends, where do these four elements, to wit, the 
earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, and 
the windy element, utterly cease?” 

When he had thus spoken, O Kevaddha, the Gods of 
the Suite of the Four Great Kings spoke to tiie priest as 
follows : 

“ We, O priest, do not know where these four elements, 
to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery 
element, and the windy element, utterly cease.. However, 
O priest, there are the Four Great Kings, who are more glor 
rious and more excellent than we, they would know where 
these four elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery 
element, the fiery element, and the windy element, utterly 

cease.” , 5 

Then, O Kevaddha, the priest drew near to wh^ 
Four Great Kings were; and having drawn near, he 
to the Four Great Kings as follows ; 

“My friends, where do these four elements, to wit,' the 
earthy element, the watery element, the fiery eleomt^ |EUu 1 
the windy element, utterly cease?” 
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Wben he had thus spoken, O Kevaddha, the Four Great 
Kings spoke to the priest as follows : 

“ We, O priest, do not know where these four elements, 
to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery 
element^ and the windy element, utterly cease. However, 
O priest, there are the Gods of the Suite of the Thirty-three, 
who are more glorious and more excellent than we, they 
would know where these four elements, to wit, the earthy 
element, the watery element, the fiery element, and the 
viady element, utterly cease.” 

[The priest then made a visit to the Gods of the Suite of 
the Thirty-three, and to their ruler, Sakka ; to the Yama 
gcds, and to their ruler, Suyama ; to the Satisfied Gods, and 
to their ruler, the Satisfied One ; to the* Gods Who Delight 
ip, Fashioning, and to their ruler, the Well-fashioned One ; 
to the GkKls Who Have Control of Pleasures Fashioned by 
Others, and to* their ruler, the Controller ; in each case put- 
ting the same question, and being directed to apply further 
on. The Controller’s speech was as follows :] 

“ I, O priest, do not know where these four elements, to 
wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery ele- 
ment, and the windy element, utterly cease. However, O 
priest, there are the Gods of the Retinue of Brahma, who are 
more glorious and more excellent than I, they would know 
where these four elements, to wit, the earthy element, the 
watery element, the fiery element, and the windy element, 
utterly cease.” 

Tten, O Kevaddha, the priest entered upon a state of 
trance of such a nature that,, his thoughts being in this 
state of trance, the way to the Bralima-world became re- 
vealed to him. Then, O Kevaddha, the priest drew near 
to where the Gods of the Retinue of Brahma were; and 
httving dmwn near, he spoke to the Gods of the Retinue of 
Biafattta as follows: 

“My friends, w^here do these four elements, to wit, the 
earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, and 
the windy element, utterly cease?” 

Wbur he had thus spoken, O Kevaddha, the Gods of tlie 
fietiiiue of Brahma spoke to the priest as follows : 
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“We, O priest, do not know where these fourd«meitt^ 
to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the 
element, and the windy element, utterly cease. However* 
O priest, there is Brahma, Great Brahma, the Supteme Bei^ 
the Unsurpassed, the Perceiver of All Things, the CkuriroUer, 
the Lord of All, the Maker, the Fashioner, the Ghiet^fthe, 
Victor, the Ruler, the Father of All Beings Who Have Been 
and Are to Be, who is more glorious and more excellent than : 
we, he would know where these four elements, to wit^ the ' 
earthy element, the wateiy element, the fiery elemmit, ami 
the windy element, utterly cease.’’ 

“ But where, my friends, is Great Brahma at the present 
moment?” 

“ We do not know, O priest, where Brahma is, or in what 
direction Brahma is, or whereabouts Brahma is. But inas* 
much, O priest, as signs are seen, and a radiance is notioed, 
and an effulgence appears, Brahma himself will appear. TUs 
is a previous sign of the appearing of Brahma, to wit, that a 
radiance is noticed, and an effulgence appears.” 

Then, O Kevaddha, in no long time, Brahma aiqieazed. 
Then, O Kevaddha, the priest drew near to where Brahma 
was ; and having drawn near, he spoke to Brahma as follows : 

“My friend, where do these four elements, to wit, fibe 
earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, and 
the windy element, utterly cease?” 

When he had thus spoken, O Kevaddha, Great B r a hma 
spoke to the priest as follows : 

“I, O priest, am Brahma, Great Brahma, the Superaii' 
Being,, the Unsurpassed, the. Perceiver of All Things, ||ha 
Controller, the Lord of All, the Maker, the Fashioner, the 
Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, the Father of All Beings Whd' 
Have Been and Are to Be.” '■/M'}-' 

And a second time, O Kevaddha, the priest apolbdf 
Brahma as follows: - 

“ My friend, I am not asking you, ‘ Are yoTl 
Great Brahma, the Supreme Beii^, the Unsurpassed^ iBs 
Perceiver of All Things, the Controller, the Lord' of " ARj the.. 
Maker, the Fashioner, the Chief, the Victor, the, RoW* 
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fitter of All Beings Who Have Been and Are to Be?' 
]^t this, my friend, is what I ask you, ‘ Where do these four 
dbements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, the 
jftexy element, and the windy element, utterly cease?* ’’ 

And a second time, O Kevaddha, Great Brahma spoke to 
tiba priest as f<dlows : 

O priest, am Brahma, Great Brahma, the Supreme 
Being, the Unsurpassed, the Perceiver of All Things, the 
OontRdler, the Lord of All, the Maker, the Fashioner, the 
Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, the Father of All Beings Who 
Bbve Been and Are to Be.** 

And a third time, O Kevaddha, the priest spoke to Brahma 
as follows : 

‘^My friend, I am not asking you, ‘Are you Brahma, 
Great Brahma, the Supreme Being, the Unsurpassed, the 
Perceiver of All Things, the Controller, the Lord of All, 
the Maker, the "Fashioner, the Chief, the Victor, the Ruler, 
the Father of All Beings Who Have Been and Are to Be ? ’ 
But this, my friend, is what I ask you, ‘ Where do these four 
elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, tlie 
fiery element, and the windy element, utterly cease ? * ” 

Then, O Kevaddha, Great Brahma took the priest by the 
arm, and led him to one side, and spoke to the priest as 
follows : 

“ O priest, these gods of my suite believe as follows : 
‘Brahma sees all things; knows all things; has penetrated 
all things.’ Therefore was it that I did not answer you in 
their presence. I, O priest, do not know where these four 
elements, to wit, the earthy element, the watery element, 
Ihe fiery element, and the windy element, utterly cease. 
Therefcm it was a sin and a crime, O priest, that you left 
The Bl^ed One, and went elsewhere in quest of an answer 
to question. Turn back, O priest, and having drawn 
near to ^e Blessed One, ask him this question, and as The 
Messed One shall explain unto you, so believe.” 

Then, O Kevadd^ the priest, as quickly as a strong man 
might stretch out his bent arm, or might draw in his stretched- 
out sim, dk^ppeared from that Brahmarheaven, and appeared 
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in front of me. Then, O Kevaddha, when the . priest' duul 
greeted me, he sat down respectfully at one side ; and seated 
respectfully at one side, the priest, O Kevaddha, spoke to. tee 
as follows: 

Reverend Sir, where do these four elements, to witt 
the earthy element, the watery element, the fiery element, 
and the windy element, utterly cease ? ” 

“ When he had thus spoken, O Kevaddha, I spoke to the 
priest as follows : 

“Once upon a time, O priest, some sea-faring traders, 
ha'\ring a land-sighting bird, sailed out into the s*ea with their 
ship ; and when the ship was out of sight of land, they set 
free that land-sighting bird. Such a bird fiies in an easterly 
direction, in a southerly direction, in a westerly direction, in 
a northerly direction, towards the zenith, and to the interme- 
diate quarters ; and, if it sees land anywhere about, it flies 
tliither, but if it does not see land anywhere about, it returns 
to the shii). In exactly the same way, O priest, when you 
had searched as far as to the Brahma-world, and had found 
no answer to this question, you returned to me. O priest, 
this question ought never to have been put thus, ‘ Reverend 
Sir, where do these four elements, to wit, the earthy element, 
the watery element, the fiery element, and the windy element, 
utterly cease?’ But this, O priest, is how the question 
should have been put, 

“ 0 where doth water, where doth earth. 

And fire, and wind no footing find? 

And where doth long, and where doth short. 

And fine and coarse and good and bad, 

And where do name and form both cease. 

And tarn to utter nothingness? 

“ And the answer is, 

“ In consciousnesB invisible 
And infinite, of radiance bright, r 

O there doth water, there doth earth, " v 

And fire and wind no footing find. 

And there doth long, and there doth short, 
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> ‘ And flue and coarse and good and bad, 

And tiiieiie do name and form both cease, 

And utter nothingness become. 

And then, when conscioasness hath ceased, 

This all hath tamed to nothingness.” 

ThtlB spake The Blessed One, and the delighted house- 
holder, Kevaddha, applauded the speech of The Blessed 
One, 

The Keraddha-Sennon. 


i 68. SARIPUTTA AND THE TWO DEMONS. 

[The Second and Fifth High Powers.] 

Translated from the Udana (iv. 4). 

Thus have 1 heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
RSjagaha, in Bamboo Grove in Kalandakanivapa. And at 
that time the venerable Sariputta and the venerable Mog- 
gallana the Great were dwelling in the monastery called 
Pigeon Glen. Now it chanced that the venerable Sariputta, 
on a moonlight night, was seated under the open sky, wdth 
freshly shaven head, and in a state of trance. And it 
chanced that two demons, who were comrades, were passing 
on some errand from the northern quarter of the heavens to 
the southern. And these demons saw the venerable Sari- 
putta, on the moonlight night, seated under the open sky, 
with freshly shaven head. And at sight of him, the first 
demon spoke to the second demon as follows : 

“ It occurs to me, comrade, that it would be a fine plan to 
give this monk a blow on the head.” 

Hearing this, the second demon replied : 

‘♦Enough of that, comrade; do not attack the monk. 
Great, O comrade, is the monk, of great magical power, and 
very mighty.*’ 

And a second time the first demon spoke to the second 
demon as follows : 
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“ It occurs to me, comrade, that it would be a fine 
give this monk a blow on the head.” . ^ 

And a second time the second demon replied t 

“Enough of that, comrade; do not attack the aodk. 
Great, O comrade, is the monk, of great magical pow«^ and 
very mighty.” 

And a third time the first demon spoke to tim aeomui 
demon as follows : 

“ It occurs to me, comrade, that it would he a fine ^an.lo 
give this monk a blow on the head.” 

And a third time the second demon replied: 

“ Enough of that, comrade ; do not attack the monk. 
Great, O comrade, is the monk, of great mn ginal power, 
very mighty.” 

Then the first demon, not heeding what the other demon 
said, gave the venerable Sariputta a blow on the head. With 
such a blow one might fell an elephant seven or seven-and-a- 
half cubits high, or might split a mountain peak. There- 
upon, with the cry, “I am burning! I am burning!” the 
demon fell from where he stood into hell. 

And the venerable Moggallana the Great, with his di- 
vinely clear vision surpassing that of men, saw the demon 
give the venerable Sariputta the blow on the head. And 
when he had seen it, he drew near to where the venerable 
Sariputta was ; and having drawn near, be spoke to the ven- 
erable Sariputta as follows : 

“Are you comfortable, brother? Are you doing well? 
Does nothing trouble you?” 

“ I am comfortable, brother Moggallana. I un domg weit, 
brother Moggallana ; but my head troubles me a little.” ' 

“ O wonderful is it, brother Sariputta ! O marvelous is 
it, brother Sariputta I How great is the magical powen aitdv 
how great is the might of the venerable SSripattmT'^lNti 
now, brother SSriputta, a certain demon gave yon's 
the head. And a mighty blow it was I Witk such si 'Hbiir 
one might fell an elephant seven or seven-and'^i^kslt 
high, or might split a mountain peak. But title 
SSriputta only says tiius: ‘I am comfortsUe, brother Mog* 
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gallSiia. I am doing welly brother Moggallana ; but my head 
iMubleB me a little.’ ” 

** O wonderful is it, brother Moggallana I O marvellous 
10 it, brother Moggallana ! How great is the magical power, 
and bow great is the might of the venerable Moggallana that 
he should see any demon at all I I, however, have not seen 
so much as a mud-sprite.” 

Now The Blessed One, with his divinely clear hearing 
surpassing that of men, heard the above conversation be- 
tween these two elephants among men. Then The Blessed 
One, on learning of this occurrence, on that occasion breathed 
forth this solemn utterance : 

The man whose mind, like to a rock, 

UnmovM stands, and shaketh not ; 

Which no delights can e*er inflame, 

Or provocations rouse to wrath — 

O, whence can trouble come to him. 

Who thus hath nobly trained his mind?’* 


§ 69. WORLD-CYCLES. 

[The Fourth High Power.] 

Translated from the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. xiii.). 

Can call io mind ^ — Can remember by following either the 
suocession of the groups, or the sequence of births and deaths. 
For there are six classes of peisons who can call to mind 
former states of existence : members of other sects, ordinary 
disciples, great disciples, chief disciples. Private Buddhas, 
imd Buddhas. Now members of other sects can call to' mind 
foru^ States of existence for forty world-cycles,^ and no more. 

^ ^(BarnyuttarNikaya, xv. 5*] — It is as if, O priest, there were a moun- 
ts^ oonaiating of a great rock, a league in length, a league in width, a 
league in height, without break, cleft, or hollow, and eveiy hundred years 
a man were to come and rub it once with a silken garment; that moun- 
tain conaiBting of a great rook, O priest, would more quickly wear away 
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And why? On account of the weakness of their tmdeW 
For their wisdom is weak, as they are unable to define nsme 
and form. Ordinary disciples can call to mind former idMiee. 
of existence for one hundred or even one thousand woiid*- 
cycles, on account of the strength of their wisdom; ^3^ 
eighty great disciples can call to mind former states of exig- 
ence for one hundred thousand world-cycles ; the two ofaief' 
disciples, for one immensity and one hundred thousand world<-i 
cycles ; Private Buddhas, for two immensities and one hundred 
thousand world-cycles, for such is the limit of their earnest 
wish. But The Buddhas have their power unlimited. 

Members of other sects follow only the succession of the 
groups ; they cannot leave the consideration of that succes- 
sion and follow the sequence of births and deaths, for they, 
are like blind men, in that they cannot go freely where they 
please. Just as the blind cannot walk without a staff, so 
they cannot remember if they let go the succession of the 
groups. The ordinary disciples can call to mind former states 
of existence by following either the succession of the groups, 
or they can travel along by the sequence of births and deaths. 
So, likewise, the eighty great disciples. But the two chief 
disciples do not need to make use of the succession of tlie 
groups ; they behold the death of a person in one existence 
and his rebirth in another, and again his death in that ex- 
istence and his rebirth in a third. Thus they travel along 
the sequence of births and deaths. So, likewise, the Private 
Buddhas. The Buddhas, however, do not need to make use 
of the succession of the groups, nor yet of the sequence of 

and -come to an end than a world-cycle. O priest, this is the length of a 
world-cycle. And many such cycles, O priest, have rolled by, and many 
hundred of cycles, and many thousands of cycles, and many hundrei^ ' 
of thousands of cycles. And why do I say so? Because, 0 
round of existence is without known starting-point, and of b^n^iMbo 
course and roll along from birth to birth, blinded by ignoranoe^ 
teied by desire, there is no beginning discernible. Such is the ksogth 
time, O priest, during which misery and calamity have endured, and .il^ 
cemeteries have been replenished ; insomuch, O priest, that thm is 
reason to feel disgust and aversion for all the constituents of being, dud 
to free oneself from them." 
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Ible&S and deatiia. For any point which they choose to re* 
ineniher, throughout many times ten million world-cycles, 
becomes jdain to them, and that in either direction. Thus 
.‘liiSj contract many l^es ten million world-cycles, as one 
wo^d make an abridgment in a Pali text, arriving at the 
desired point with the stride of a lion. Just as an arrow 
cikot from the bow of a skilled archer, trained like Sarabhanga 
to dmot at a hair’s breadth, goes straight to the mark, and is 
not caught in the way by any tree or plant, nor sticks fast, 
ttor misses its aim, so the intellect of The Buddhas is not 
caught by any inteiwening birth, nor do they miss their aim, 

' but go straight to the wished-for place. 

Now the power possessed by members of other sects to 
perceive former states of existence reseirfbles the light of a 
glow-worm; that of the ordinary disciples, the light of a 
lamp ; that of the great disciples, the light of a torch ; that of 
the chief disciples, the light of the morning star ; that of the 
Private Buddhas, the light of the moon ; that of The Buddlias 
resembles the thousand-rayed disk of the autumnal sun. 

The power possessed by membeis of other sects to call to 
mind former states of existence is like the groping of a blind 
man with the aid of a stick ; that of the ordinar}’^ di8ci])les, 
like walking with the aid of a staff ; that of the great dis- 
ciples, like walking without a staff ; that of the chief disciples, 
like riding in a cart ; that of the Private Buddhas, like riding 
on camel-back ; that of The Buddhas, like rolling in a chariot 
on a great highway. 

But our present text concerns itself only with disciples 
. and their power to call to mind former sUites of existence. 
Therefore was it I said : “ ‘ Can call to mind ’ — Can remem- 
ber by following either the succession of the groups, or the 
sequence of births and deaths.” 

Ttie priest, then, who tries for the first time to call to mind 
former states of existence, should choose a time after breakfast 
when he has returned from his begging-rounds, and is alone 
and plunged in meditation, and has been absorbed in the four 
trances in succession. On rising from the fourth trance, tlie 
one that leads to the High Powers, he should consider the 
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event which last took place, namely, his sitting 
,the spreading of the mat; the entering of the ttKon;' 
putting away of bowl and robe ; his eating ; his leavhag. the 
village; his going the rounds of the village fmr alntt; las 
entering the village for alms ; his issuing forth finoia 
monastery; his paying worship in the courts of the iAsIm 
and of the Bo-tree; his washing the bowl; his taking. the 
bowl ; what he did between his taking the bowl and rini&lg 
his mouth ; what he did at dawn ; what he did in the middle 
watch of the night ; what he did in the first watcdi of the 
night. Thus, in retrograde order, must he consider all that 
he did for a whole day and night. 

As much as this is plain even to the ordinary mind, bat 
it is exceedingly plain to one whose mind is in preliminary 
concentration. But if there is any one event which is not 
plain, then he should again enter upon the trance that leads 
to the High Powers, and when he has risen from it, he mart 
again consider that past event ; this will be sufficient to make 
it as plain as if he had used a lighted lamp. In this retro- 
grade order must he consider what he did the day before, the 
^y before that, up to the fifth day, tenth day, half-month, 
month, year : and having in the self-same maimer considered 
the previous ten, twenty years, and so on up to the time of 
his conception in this existence, he must then consider the 
name and form present at the moment of his death in the 
previous existence. For a clever priest is aUe at the first 
trial to penetrate beyond conception, sCnd to take as his object 
of thought the name and form present at the moment o^ his 
death. But whereas the name and form of the previous exii^ 
ence utterly ceased, and another one came into being, there- 
fore that point of time is like thick darkness, and diffieidt to 
be made out by the mind of any stupid person. But eTie^.S9|i^ 
a one should not despair, and say, ** I shall never 
penetrate beyond conception, and take as my object of thotiglit 
the name and form present at the moment of my death 
■ last existence,” but he should again and again enter the 
trance that leads to tiie High Powers, and each time he. rises 
from it, he should again consider that point of time. 
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^Qlit/as a stroai' man, in cutting down a mighty tree to be 
wed ha making the peaked roof of a pagoda, if the edge of 

axe become turned in lopping off the branches and twigs, 
wdll not despair of cutting down the tree, but will go to a 
blacksmith’s shop, and have his axe made sharp, and return, 
and jgp mi with the cutting; and if the edge of his axe again 
bacome turned, he will again have it sharpened, and return, 
and go on with the cuttiDg; and inasmuch as nothing that 
he has chopped needs to be chopped again, he will, in no long 
time, wlmn ^ere is nothing left to chop, fell that mighty tree. 
In 'exactly the same way, the priest, rising from the trance 
that leads to the High Powers, without considering what he 
has already considered, and considering only the moment of 
ctmoeption, in no long time will penetrate beyond the mo- 
ment of conception, and take as his object the name and form 
present at the moment of his death. This matter can be 
illustrated by the wood-splitter, extractor of hair, and other 
similes. 

Now the knowledge which has for its object the events 
from the last sitting down to the momenc of conception, is 
not called the knowledge of former existences, but knowl- 
edge belonging to preliminary concentration. Some call it 
knowledge of past time. This knowledge does not concern 
itself with the realm of form. When, however, the priest, 
pMwing beyond the moment of conception, and taking the 
name and form present at the moment of his death, considers 
tiiem with his mind ; and when, after he has ceased consider- 
ing them, the four or the five swiftnesses based on the same 
olqect hasten on, of which the first three or four, in the man- 
ner aforesaid, are called by such names as preliminary etc., and 
belong to the realm of sensual pleasure, while the last belongs 
. to tils realm of form, and is the attainment-thought belonging 
to th^isurth trance ; then the knowledge which accompanies 
that, thought is termed the knowledge which calls to mind 
fionnsc states of existence. 

.1 . His alert attention, having become possessed of this knowl- 
erlge, He can vail to mind many former states of existence, to 
wit, one birth, two births, ikree births, four births, five births, ten 
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hirtJiBy twenty births, thirty births, forty births, 
hundred births, one thousand births, one hundred thousand 
many destructions of a world-cycle, many renovations of d 
cycle, many destructions and many renovations of a worU^yoh i 
“ I lived in such a place, had such a name, was of such a foM^y^ 
of such a caste, had sv/^h a maintenance, experienced studi hojiy^ 
nesses and such miseries, had such a length of life. ThsHfU 
passed from that existence, and was reborn in such a place. 
There also I had such a name, was of such a family, of sunk a 
caste, had such a maintenance, experienced such happinesses and 
such miseries, had such a length of life. Then I passed from 
that existence, and was reborn in this existence.'* Thus he can 
call to mind many former states of existence, and can specifically 
characterize them. 

Here one birth is the series of the groups, beginning at the 
moment of conception and ending at the moment of death, 
and comprised in one existence. Similarly as respects two 
births, and so on. 

As respects, however, many destructions of a worldrcycle 
etc., when a world-(3ycie is on the wane, that is known as the 
destruction of a world-cycle ; when it is on the increase, that 
is known as the renovation of a world-cycle. Here destruc- 
tion includes the continuance of destruction, from being its 
beginning, and renovation includes the continuance of reno- 
vation. Accordingly the four immensities of the following 
quotation are all included : ‘‘ There are four immensities, O 
priests, to a world-cycle. And what are the four? The de- 
struction, continuance of destruction, renovation, and continu- 
ance of renovation.” 

Now there are three destructions: the destruction by water, 
the destruction by fire, the destniction by wind. And ihere 
are three boundaries : the Heaven of the Radiant G-o<^ the 
Heaven of the Completely Lustrous Gods, the Heaven df the 
Richly Rewarded Gods. When a world-cycle is destroy^ ■% 
lire, it is consumed by fire from the Heaven of the Radiant 
Gods down. When it is destroyed by water, it to dngidifdd 
by water from the Heaven of the Completely Lustroito Godt 
down. When it is destroyed by win^ it is demolished hy 
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tiie Heaven of the Richly Rewarded Gods down. 
'|it lateral expansion it always perishes to the extent of a 
iiaddha’s domain. 

{ Now a Buddha’s domain is threefold: birth-domain, au- 
1bop1y*domain, knowledge-domain. Birth-domain comprises 
. i^ousand worlds ; all these quake at various periods in 
the life of a TathSgata, as, for instance, when he is conceived. 
Audiorily-domaia comprises one hundred thousand times ten 
million worlds ; over aU of these extends the protective power 
of tim RatanarSutta, of the Khandha-Paritta, of the Dhajagga- 
Paritta, of the Atanatiya-Paritta, and of the Mora-Paritta. 
Rnowledge-domain is endless and boundless, and the passage 
which says, *‘Or as far as he may wish,” means that the 
knowledge of a Tathagata extends to any place or to any 
subject he may wish. Of these three Buddhardomains, it is 
the authority-domain which perishes ; but when that perishes, 
the birth-domain perishes likewise. They perish coincidently, 
and they exist coincidently. Now the perishing and the ex- 
isting of a world-cycle are after the following manner : 

When a world-cycle perishes by fire, there arises in the 
begiiming a cycle-destroying great cloud, and a great rain 
falls throughout one hundred thousand times ten million 
worlds. The people are delighted and overjoyed, and bring 
forth seed of’ all kinds and sow ; but when the crops have 
grown just large enough for cow-fodder, the clouds keep up a 
braying noise, but do not allow a drop to fall; all rain is 
utterly cut off. Concerning which the following has been 
said by The Blessed One: 

“ There comes a time, O priests, when, for many years, for 
many hundreds of years, for many thousands of years, for 
many huiulreds of thousands of years, the god does not 

'l^ose crMtures who depend on rain die, and are reborn in 
the Bndunaworld; likewise the divinities who live on flowers 
and fruits. When thus a long time has elapsed, here and 
there the ponds of water dry up. Then, one by one, the fishes 
and turtles also die and are reborn in the Brahma-world ; like- 
wise the inhatntants of the hells. But some say the inhabi- 
si 
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tants of the hells perish with the appearing of 

sun. 'I'".'-..' , 

But it may be said: “Without the trances, iheiit'IS W 
being bom in the Brahma-world. Yet some of these hSngs 
were overcome by famine, and some were incapable of irtitldn- 
ing the trances. How could they be bom in that 
Because of their having attained the trances in Ibe 
heavens. . • 

For when it is known that after the lapse of a hundred 
thousand years the cycle is to be renewed, the gods called 
Loka-byulias, inhabitants of a heaven of sensual jdeasuiei^ 
wander about through the world, with hair let down and 
flying in tlie wind, weeping and wiping away their tears wi^ 
their hands, and with their clothes red and in great disorder. 
And thus they make announcement: 

“Sirs, after the lapse of a hundred thousand years the 
cycle is to be renewed: this world will be destroyed; also 
the mighty ocean will dry up; and this broad earth, and 
Sineru, the monarch of the mountains, will be burnt up and 
destroyed, — up to the Brahmarworld wiU the destruction 
of the world extend. Therefore, sirs, cultivate friendliueBS ; 
cultivate compassion, joy, and indifference; wait on your 
mothers ; wait on your fathers ; and honor your elders mnong 
your kinsfolk.” 

When the people and the terrestrial deities hear these 
words, they, for the most part, become agitated, and their 
minds soften towards each other, and they cultivate fnend> 
liness, and do other meritorious deeds, and are reborn in tbd 
world of the gods. There they have heavenly ambrosia for 
food, and induce the trances by means of the air-kaa^a. 
Others, however, are bom in the world of the gods by the 
alternation of the rewards of their good and evil deeds. Fef 
there is no being in the round of rebirth but has an 
tion of the rewards of his good and evil deeds, miiu do 
attain the trances in the world of the gods ; and having 
attained the trances, all are reborn in the Brahma^wcoM. ' > 

When now a long period has el^ed from the ^Mssid^ 
of the rains, a seo(md sun appears. Here is to be suppled 
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-iiHbait vaa said by The Blessed One in the Discourse 
Seven Suns, beginning with the words, ** There comes, 
X^ joieBte, a time.*’ 

,W]hmi this second sun has appeared, there is no distinction 
and night; each sun rises when the other sets, and an 
incSSBant Imat heats upon the world. And whereas the ordi> 
nay wan is inhabited by its divinity, no such being is to be 
jound in the cycle.destro3ring sun. When the ordinary sun 
iihineg, dotids and patches of mist fly about in the air. But 
when the -cycle-destroying sun shines, the sky is free from 
mists and clouds, and as spotless as a mirror, and the water in 
all stremns dries up, except in the case of-the five great rivers. 
Aft^ the lapse of another long period, a third sun appears, 
and the great rivers dry up. After the lapse of another long 
period, a fourth sun appears, and the sources of the great 
rivers in the Himalaya Mountains dry up, namely, the seven 
great lakes, Sihapapatana, Hamsapapatana, Kannamundaka, 
Batbakaradaba, Anotattadaha, Chaddantadaha, Kunaladaha. 
Ariter the lapse of another long period, a fifth sun appears, 
and the mighty ocean gradually dries up, so that not enough 
water remains to moisten the tip of one’s finger. After the 
lapse of another long period, a sixth sun appears, and the 
whole world becomes filled with smoke, and saturated with 
the greasiness of that smoke, and not only this world but a 
hundr ed thousand times ten million worlds. After tlie lapse 
of another long period, a seventh sun appears, and the whole 
world breaks into flames ; and just as this one, so also a hun- 
dred thousand times ten million worlds. All the peaks of 
Sineru, even those which are hundreds of leagues in 
bwight, crumble and disappear in the sky. The flames of fire 
rise up and envelop the Heaven of the Four Great Kings. 
Haviug there burnt up all the mansions of gold, of jewels, and 
ai fxit^us stones, they envelop tlxe Heaven of the Thirty- 
In the same manner they envelop all the heavens to 
whidi MOess is given the first trance. Having thus burnt 
up three of Ike Brahma-heavens, they come to a stop on reach- 
ing rim Heaven of the Radiant Gk>ds. *(106 fire does not go 
out as kmg as anything remains ; but after everything has 
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disappeared, it goes out, leaving no ashes, hka-, tif 
clarified butter or sesamum oil. The upper legioiu 
become one with those below, and wholly dark. ' ! 

Now after the lapse of another long period, a gr^.'^knid 
arises. And first it rains with a very fine rain, mid 
rain ^xiurs down in streams which gradually increase ^ 
thickness of a water-lily stalk to that of a staff, of a hi 
the trunk of a palmyra-tree. And when this cloud has 
every burnt place throughout a hundred thousand tunes imi 
million worlds, it disappears. And then a wind arises, bekrw 
and on the sides of the water, and rolls it into one mass which 
is round like a drop on the leaf of a lotus. But how can it 
press such an immense volume of water into one mass? Be* 
cause the water offers openings here and there for the wind. 
After the water has thus been massed together by the wind, 
it dwindles away, and by degrees descends to a lower leveL 
As the water descends, the Brahma-heavens reappear in their 
places, and also the four upper heavens of sensual pleasure. 
When it has descended to its original level on the snr&ce of 
the earth, might}- winds arise, and they hold the water help- 
lessly in check, as if in a covered vessel. This water is sweet, 
and as it wastes away, the earth which arises out of it is full 
of sap, and has a beautiful color, and a fine taste and smell, 
like the skimmings on the top of thick rice-gruel. 

Then beings, who have been living in the Heaven of the 
Radiant Gods, leave that existence, either on accoimt of having 
completed their term of life, or on account of the exhaustion 
of their merit, and are reborn here on earth. They shine wi& 
their own light and wander through space. Thereupon, as 
described in the Discourse on Primitive Ages, they taste 
that savory earth, are overcome with desire, and fall to eat- 
ing it ravenously. Then they cease to shine with tbsir 
own light, and find themselves in darkness. When tlniyiM^ 
ceive this darkness, they become afraid. Thereupon, the Sffii% 
disk appears, full fifty leagues in extent, banishing their 
and producing a sense of divine presence. On seranglt^ they 
are delighted and overjoyed, saying, “Now we hate light; 
and whereas it has banished our fears and produced a s<mae 
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i|l£ preBence [sura-bhava], therefore let it be called 

[the sun]*” Hence they named it suriya. After the 
8^; W given bght throughout the day, it sets. Then they 
ftiu isdanned again, saying, “ The light which we had has per- 
lahedh” Then they think: “It would be well if we had some 
W they light.” Thereupon, as if divining their thoughts, the 
diwfe of the mo<m appears, forty-nine leagues in extent. On 
seeing it, they are still more delighted and overjoyed, and say, 
f'As.if diviniig our wish [chanda], has it arisen: therefore is 
Luanda [the moon].” And therefore they named it canda. 
When thus the sun and the moon have appeared, the constel- 
lations and the stars arise. From that time on night and day 
succeed each other, and in due course the months and half- 
months, seasons and years. Moreover, on. the same day with 
the sun and the moon. Mount Sincru, the mountains which 
encircle the world, and the Himalaya Mountains reappear. 
These all appear simultaneously on the day of the full moon 
of the month Phagguna. And how ? Just as when panick- 
seed porridge is cooking, suddenly bubbles appear and form 
little hummocks in some places, and leave oiher places as de- 
pressions, while others still are flat; even so the mountains 
correspond to the little hummocks, and the oceans to the 
dejaessiojQS, and the continents to the flat places. 

Now after these beings have begun to eat the savoiy 
earth, by degrees some become handsome and some ugly. 
Then the handsome despise the ugly, and as the result of this 
despising, the savoiiness of the earth disappears, and the 
bitter paj^taka plant grows up. In the same manner that 
also disappears, and the padalata plant grows up. In the 
same way that also disappears, and rice grows up without any 
need of cultivation, free from all husk and red granules, and 
exposii^ the' sweetscented naked rice-grain. Then pots 
a^ieav lor the rice, and they place the rice in the pots, and 
j^aoc -t^se pots on the tops of stones. And flames of fire 
spring up of their own accord, and cook the rice, and it 
beomnes rice-porridge resembling the jasmine flower, and 
needing the addition of no broth or condiments, but having 
any dMiied flavor. Now when these beings eat this material 
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food, tiw excrements are formed within them, aiud IKcto 
that they may relieve themselves, openings appear 
bodies, and the virility of the man, and the feminiiii^^^ 'tillia 
woman. Then the woman begins to meditate exoessbrj^m 
the man, and the man on the woman, and as a result 
excessive meditation, the fever of lust springs up,’and!^ilM[i|y 
have carnal connection. And being tormented by tlw .xih 
proofs of the wise for their low conduct, they build hpoaUi 
for its concealment. And having begpin to dwell in bouseaf 
after a while they follow the example of some lazy one amolig 
themselves, and store up food. From that time on the sed 
granules and the husks envelop the rice-grains, and whereter# 
crop has been mown down, it does not spring up again. Then 
these beings come together, and groan aloud, saying, ‘^Alas} 
wickedness has sprung up among men ; for surely we for- 
merly were made of mind.” The full account of this is to be 
supplied from the Discourse on Primitive Ages. 

Then they institute boundary lines, and one steals an- 
other’s share. After reviling the offender two or three Ihnes^ 
the third time they beat him with their fists, with clods of 
earth, with sticks, etc. When thus stealing, reproof, lying, 
and violence have sprung up among them, they come to- 
gether, and say, “ What if now we elect some one of us,, who 
shall get angry with liim who merits anger, reprove him .who 
merits reproof, and banish him who merits banishment. And 
we will give him in return a share of our rice.” When, howr 
ever, the people of this, our world-cycle came to this decision, 
our Blessed One, who was at the time a Future Buddha, was 
of all these beings the handsomest, the most pleasing of 
pearance, possessing the greatest influence and wisdom, and 
able to raise up and put down. Then they all came to huD, 
and liaving gained his assent, they elected him their . 
Thus, inasmuch as he was elected by the multitude, 
called the Great Elect, and as he was lord of ,;the 
[khetta], he was called khattiya [lord, the name.for^a'.nijpit 
W of the governing or warrior caste]. And 9» 
[sam-rafij-eti from root raj] his fellows by his eyahsjw^ii^ 
he was called raja [king]. Thus did he acquire these three 
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'ij^Ualions; A Future Buddha alwa^ becomes chief in 
i£l^|)oditkm. in life which is most highly esteemed by man- 
*WbiM thus tlm association of warriors bad been formed, 
tdtb Future Buddha at its head, by degrees the Brahmans 
aObA the vdaer castes arose. 

"Siisnf from the (^de-destioying great cloud to the termina- 
titm of the conflagration constitutes one immensity, and is 
oaBed the period of destruction.. And from the cycle-destroy- 
oohflagtarion to the salutary great rains filling one hun* 
dxed thousand times ten million worlds is the second immen* 
sity, and is called the continuance of destruction. From the 
saintaiy great tains to the appearing of the sun and moon is 
tile tiuid immensity, and is called the period of renovation. 
From the appearing of the sun and moon to the cycle* 
destroying great cloud is the fourth immensity, and is called 
ccntinuance of renovation. These four immensities form 
one great world^jycle. 

- This, then, is the order of events in a world-cycle when it 
pCkhihes by fire. 

But when a world-cycle perishes by water, it perishes in 
the manner above described, where it was said, “ There 
arises in the beginning a cycle-destroying great cloud.” But 
tiiere are the following points of difference : — Instead of the 
second sun, there arises a cycle-destroying great cloud of salt 
water. At first it rains with a veiy fine rain which gradually 
increases to great torrents which fill one hundred thousand 
fiwiflA ten million worlds, and the mountain-peaks of the earth 
become flooded with saltish water, and hidden from view. 
And the water is buoyed up on all sides by the wind, and 
rises upward from the earth until it engulfs the heavens to 
which access is given by the second trance. Having there 
flooded tiiree of the Brahma-heavens, it comes to a stop at the 
Meattpa of the Comidetely Lustrous Gods, and it does not 
setito as long as anything remains, but everything becomes 
fiMptagnalied with water, and then suddenly settles and dis- 
And the upper regions of space become one with 
those below, and wholly ^rk. This is all as described 
aSxrve ; only in this case the world begins to appear again at 
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the Heaven of the Radiant Gods, and beings leSVeM^is 
Heaven of the Completely Lustrous Gods, and are! rebstn in 
the Heaven of the Radiant Gods, or in a lower heavexi,' 

Now from the cycle-destroying great cloud to tihie 
tion of the cycle-destroying rain is one immensity; 
termination of the rain to the salutary great rains is dbiS'Seo* 
ond immensity; from the salutary great rains to the aj^ear: 
ing of the sun and moon is the third immensity ; and from 
the appearing of the sun and moon to the cycle-destroying 
great cloud is the fourth immensity. These four inunerndtaes 
form one great world-cycle. 

This is the order of events in a world-cycle when it per- 
ishes by water. 

When a world-cycle is destroyed by wind, it perishes in 
the manner above described, where it was said, “ There arises 
in the beginning a cycle-destroying great cloud.” But there 
are the following points of difference : — Instead of the second 
sun, there arises a wind to destroy the world-cycle. And 
first it raises a fine dust, and tlien coarse dust, and then fine 
sand, and then coanse sand, and then grit, stones, etc., up to 
boulders as ’large as the peak of a pagoda, and mighty trees 
on the hill-toiis. These mount from the earth to the zenith, 
and do not fall again, but are there blown to powder and anni- 
hilated. And then by degrees the wind arises from under^ 
neath the earth, and turns the ground upside down, and throws 
it into the sky, and areas of one hundred leagues in extent, 
two hundred, three hundred, five hundred leagues in extent, 
crack, and are thrown upwards by the force of the wind, and 
are blown to powder in the sky and annihilated. And the 
wind throws up also into the sky the mountains which 
encircle the earth, and Mount Sineru. These meet together, 
and are ground to powder and destroyed. 

Thus are destroyed all the mansions on earth, an^. 
skies, also the six heavens of sensual desire, and a 
thousand times ten million worlds. Worlds (dash 
worlds, Himalaya Mountains with Himalaya Mouatehiiiir, 
Mount Sinerus with Mount Sinerus, until they have gkmhd 
each other to powder and have perished, the earth 
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does the wind prevail, until it has embraced all the 
bteveA to which access is given by the third trance. Having 
there destroyed three of the Brahma-heavens, it comes to a 
stc^. at the Heaven of the Richly Rewarded Gods. When 
it has thus destroyed everything, it perishes. And the 
upper regions of space become one with those below, and 
^oily d^k. All this is as described above. But now it is 
the Heaven of the Completely Lustrous Gods which first 
ajppears, and beings leave the Heaven of the Richly Rewarded 
Gods, and are reborn in the Heaven of the Completely Lus- 
tarous Gods, or in some lower heaven. 

Now from the cycle-destroying great cloud to the termin- 
ation of the cycle-destroying wind is one immensity ; from the 
termination of the wind to the salutary great cloud is the 
second immensity ; from the salutaiy great cloud to the ap- 
p^uring of the sun and moon is the third immensity; and 
from the appearing of the sun and moon to the cycle-destroy- 
ing great cloud is the fourth immensity. These four immen- 
sities form one great world-cycle. 

This is the order of events in a world-cycle when it per- 
ishes by wind. 

Why does the world perish in these particular ways ? It 
is on account of the special wickedness that may l)e at bot- 
tom. For it is in accordance with the wickedness prepon- 
derating that the world perishes. Wlien passion preponderates, 
it perishes ly fiire ; when hatred, it perishes by water. — But 
some say t^t when hatred preponderates, it perishes by 
fire, and that when passion preponderates it perishes by water. 
— When infatuation preponderates, it perishes by wind. 

Now the world, in perishing, perishes seven times in suc- 
cession fey fire, and the eighth time by water ; and then again 
seven times by fire, and the eighth time by water. Thus the 
world periisfaes each eighth time by water, until it has per- 
ished times by water, and then seven more times by 

jBjre# Thus have sixty-three world-cycles elapsed. Then the 
by water is omitted, and wind takes its turn in 
^twiAlTshing the world; and when the Completely Lustious 
Gods have reached their full term of existence of sixty-four 
World-cycles, their heaven also is destroyed. 
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Now it is of such world-cycles that a priest yho ca^^ioa^ 
to mind former existences and former world-cyole(||, <^ai| 
to mind many destructions of a world-cycle, and nuue^ 2i^di6> 
rations of a world-cycle, and many destructions aipA .tas^ovn^ 
tions of a world-cycle. 

And after what manner ? 
u I lived in such a plaee^' etc. 


§ 70. WISDOM. 

§ 70 a. — Translated from the Tisuddhi-Magga (chap. xir.). 

What is Wisdom? Wisdom is manifold and Taiious, and 
an answer that attempted to be exhaustive would both fail of 
its purpose and tend to still greater confusion. Therefore 
we will confine ourselves to the meaning here intended, 
Wisdom is knowledge consisting in insight and conjoin^ 
with meritorious thoughts. 

§ 70 6. — Translated from the Afigattara-Nikaya (iii. SSy. 

And what, O priests, is the discipline in elevated wisdom? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest knows the truth concerning 
misery, knows the truth concerning the origin of miseiy, 
knows the truth concerning the cessation of miseiy, knows 
the truth concerning the path leading to the cessation of 
misery, this, O priests, is called the discipline in elevated 
wisdom. 

§ 70 e. — Translated from the Afignttara-Kiklya (U. 9>*). : 

What advantage, O priests, is gained by training id* 
sight? Wisdom is developed. And what advantage. is 
by the development of wisdom? Ignorance is abaadod^l^T^. 
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§71. THE SUMMUM BONUM. 

' ftom the MajjhimarNih&ya, aad coustitatuig Sutta 26. 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
^vatdii in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
Th^ The Blessed One, having put on his tunic in the 
ntoming, and taken his bowl and his robes, entered Savatthi 
for alms. 

Then a g^at number of priests drew near to where the 
venerable Ananda was; and having drawn near, they spoke 
to tlm venerable Ananda as follows : 

**It is a long time, brother Ananda, since we listened to 
a doctrinal discourse &om the mouth of The Blessed One. 
Come, brother Ananda, let us obtain an opportunity to lis- 
ten to a doctrinal discourse from the mouth of The Blessed 

*‘Well, then, venerable sirs, draw near to the monastery 
of R<i.tmn«.TfM. the Brahman. Perchance you may obtain an 
opportunity to listen to a doctrinal discourse from the mouth 
ofTlie Blessed One.” _ 

** Tes, brother,” said the priests to the venerable Ananda 
in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, when he had gone the roimds for 
alms in SSvattlu, returned from his begging, and after break- 
fast, addressed the venerable Ananda: 

wLet us go hence, Ammda, and to Eastern Monastery, 
tmd to ihe storied mansion of Migaia’s mother will we draw 
near for our noon-day rest.” _ 

**1^ Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda to The 
One in assent. 

Twit The Blessed One, in company with the venerable 
drew imar to Eastern Monasteiy, and to the storied 
. 'IwaHiini of MigSra’s mother, for his noon-day rest. Then The 
One, in ihe afternoon, rose from meditation, and 
adchessed the venerable Ananda: 
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“Let 118 go hence, Ananda, and to Easton 
draw near to bathe our limbs.” _ ‘ ; 

“Yes, Reverend Sir,” said the venerable Ananda w . 
Blessed One in assent. 

Then The Blessed One, in company with the vesoecaSlA 
Ananda, drew near to Eastern Tank to bathe his limite; . 
having bathed his limbs in Eastern Tank and come up out ^ 
the water, he stood with but a single garment on, drying; Idi 
limbs. 

Then the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One as 
follows ; 

“Reverend Sir, here is the monastery of Rammaka'the 
Brahman, but a short way off. Delightful, Reverend Sir, is 
the monastery of Rammaka the Brahman ; enchanting. Rev- 
erend Sir, is the monastery of Rammaka the Brahman. Rev- 
erend Sir, pray let The Blessed One be so kind as to draw 
near to where the monaster)' of Rammaka the Brahman is.” 
And The Blessed One consented by his silence. 

Then The Blessed One drew near to where the numasteiy 
of Rammaka the Brahman was. Now at that time a gr^t 
number of priests were seated in the monastery of Rammaka ' 
the Brahman, engaged in doctrinal discourse. Then The 
Blessed One stood outside in the entrance porch, and awaited 
the end of the discourse. Then The Blessed One, when he 
perceived that the discourse had come to an end, coughed, 
and rattled the bolt of the door. And the priests opened the 
door for The Blessed One. Then The Blessed One entered 
the monastery of Rammaka the Brahman, and sat on the seat 
that was spread for him. And when The Blessed One 


sat down, he addressed the priests : 

“ What, O priests, was the subject of the present inee^bi|f ? 
and what the discourse you were holding?” -- ' ' 

“Reverend Sir, our doctrinal discourse was coiice(BiB(|)l^;« 
The Blessed One, and then The Blessed One arri'il‘e<L^' 

“ Well said, O priests ! This, 0 priests, is worti^; ‘ , 
as youths of good family, who have through faiti|^ 
from the household life to the houseless one, ye > 


getiier in doctrinal discourse. 0 priests, one of twti tMng^ ^ 
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^ do when you meet togetiier: either hold a doc- 

'l^ioal dujcodxse, or maintain a noble silence. 

r^ibew use two cravmgs, 0 priests; the noble one, 
ibe ignoble one. ' And what, O priests, is the ignoble 
, ^Ting? 

.*‘\|ire jnay have, O priests, the case of one who, himself 
'imb|ect to birth, craves what is subject to birth; himself sub 
jeet to old age, craves what is subject to old age; himseb 
subject to disease, . . . death, . . . sorrow, . . . corruption, 
, msyes what is subject to corruption. 

“ And what, O priests, should one consider as subject to 
birth? 

“Wife and child, 0 priests, are subject to birth; slaves, 
male and female, . . . goats and sheep , . . fowls and pigp 

. elephants, cattle, horses and mares . . . gold and silve. 
are subject to birth. All the substrata of being, O priests, 
are subject to 'birth; and enveloped, besotted, and immersed 
in them, this person, himself subject to birth, craves what is 
subject to birth. 

“And what, O priests, should one consider as subject to 
. old age . . . disease . . . death . . . sorrow . . . corruption? 

“Wife and child, O priests, are subject to corruption; 
slaves, male and female, . . . goats and sheep . . . fowls 
and {Hgs . . . elephants, cattle, horses and mares . . . gold 
and silver are subject to corruption. All the substrata of 
being, O priests, are subject to corruption; and enveloped, 
besotted, and immersed in them, tliis person, himself subject 
to corruption, craves wliat is subject to corruption. 

“ This, 0 priests, is the ignoble craving. 

“And what, O priests, is the noble craving? 

, “ We may have, O priests, the case of one who, himself 
Bul^^ to birth, perceives the wretchedness of what is subject 
‘ tohuljl^ and craves the incomparable security of a Nirvana 
''freo^^jn birth; himself subject to old age, . . . disease, . . . 

. dea% . . . sorrow, . . . corruption, perceives the wretched- 
of what is subject to corruption, and craves the incom- 
pai^lc security of a Nirvana free from corruption. 

; ' “ This, 0 priests, is the noble craving. 
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‘‘Now I, O priests, before my Buddhaship, beihjgf ^ 
a Buddha, but a Future Buddha, myself subjeiKt to ^ 

craved what was subject to birth ; myself subject to bl^T’egei 
. . • disease, . . . death, . . . sorrow, i . . corruptioui 
what was subject to corruption. And it occurred to O 
priests, as follows: ' - 

“ ‘ Why, myself subject to birth, do I crave what is suib|eN!^t 
to birth? myself subject to old age, . . • disease, . . • deiith, 

. . . sorrow, . . . corruption, do I crave what is subject t6 
corruption? What if now, myself subject to birth, and 
ceiving the wretchedness of what is subject to birth, I were 
to crave the incomparable security of a Nirvana free from 
birth; myself subject to old age, • . . disease, . . . death, 

. . . sorrow, . . . corruption, I were to crave the incomparsr 
ble security of a Nirvana free from corruption ? * ^ 

“Subsequently, O priests, although of tender age, wilh 
the black hair of a lad, and in the hey-day of my youth, and 
just entering on my prime, and although my mother and my 
father were unwilling, and tears streamed from their eyes, I 
had my hair and my lieard shaved off, and put on yellow gaav 
ments, and retired from the household life to the houseless 
one. And having thus retired from the world, and craving 
the summum bonum, the incomparable peaceful state, I drew 
near to where Alai*a Kalama was ; and having drawn near, I 
spoke to Alara Kalama as follows : 

“ ‘ Brother Kalama, I would like to lead the religious life 
under your doctrine and discipline.’ 

“ When I had thus spoken, O priests, AlSxa KSlSma 6|)0]te 
to me as follows : 


“‘Let your venerable worship do so. Such is this doc- 
trine that in no long time an intelligent man can lean! ior 
himself, realize, and live in the possession of idl that his 
ter has to teach.’ ^ 

“Then 1, O priests, in no long time, quicUy 
that doctrine. And I, O priests, and others with. nOi 
mere lip-profession, and a mere verbal assertion, claittisd “ 
we knew and had perceived the true knowledge tisS,' 
orthodox doctrine. And it occurred to me, O priests, ee 


follows : 
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.^/ is not thiough mere faith in this doctrine that Alara 
aiUQouiices that he has learnt it for himselfy realized 
i;|^ ,and lives in the possession of it. Alara Kalama surely 
hnovns^ and perceives this doctrine.’ 

^ TheOf O priests, I drew near to where AlSra Kalama 
was, having drawn near, I spoke to Alara Kalama as 
fpUows: 

♦‘♦Biotihier Kalama, how far does this doctrine conduct, 
odneeniiiig which you announce that you have learnt it for 
y^sairselfi realized it, and entered upon it? ’ ^ 

** When I had thus spoken, O priests, Alara Kalama an- 
noruioed that it conducted to the realm of nothingness. And 
it occurred to me, O priests, as follows : 

** * Faith is not peculiar to Alara Kalanta : I also have faith. 
Horoism . . . contemplation . . . concentration . . . wisdom 
is not peculiar to Alara KSama : I also have wisdom. What 
if now 1 were to strive for the realization of that doctrine, 
concerning which Alara Kalama announces that he has learnt 
it for himself, realized it, and lives in the possession of it.’ 
Then I, O priests, in no long time, quickly learnt that doc- 
trine for myself, realized it, and lived in the possession of it. 
Then, O priests, I drew near to where Alma Kalama was ; 
Slid having drawn near, I spoke to Alara Kalama as follows : 

** ‘ Brother Kalama, is this as far as the doctrine conducts, 
concerning which you announce that you have learnt it for 
yourself, realized it, and entered upon it? 

« * This, brother, is as far as the doctrine conducts, con- 
cerning which I announce that I have learnt it for myselt 
realized it, and entered upon it.’ 

also, lHt)ther, have learnt this doctrine for myself, 
realized it, and live in the possession of it.” 

‘flow fortunate, brother, are we 1 ^ hat supreme good 
fortoriLe, brother, is ours that we should light on such a co- 
as is your venerable worship. Thus the doctrine 
which I announce that I have learnt it for myself, 
it, and entered upon it, that doctrine you have learnt 
fc^ yours elf, realized, and live in the possession of ; the doc- 
trine which you have learnt for yourself, realized, and live in 
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the possession of, concerning that doctrine I sniihtQioe thAt 
I have learnt it for myself, realized it,’ and entered 
Thus you know this doctrine, and 1 know this dootdnei" Ten. 
are the same as I am, and I am the same as you aiel ' 

brother, let us lead this foUowing in common/ 

Thus, O priests, did Alara KSlama, my teacher, take' flse, 
his pupil, and make me every whit the equal of hixDself, aXid 
honor me with very great honor. And it occurred to nie!, 0 
priests, as follows : 

“ ‘ This doctrine does not lead to aversion, absence of pae- 
sion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme wisdom, and 
Nirvana, hut only as far <is the realm of nothingness.’ 

“ And I, O priests, did not honor that doctrine ■with my 
adhesion, and being averse to that doctrine, I departed on 
my journey. 

“ And craving, O priests, the summum bonum, the inootn' 
parable peaceful state, I drew near to where Uddaka, the 
disciple of Rama, was ; and having drawn near, I spoke to 
Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, as follo'ws: 

“ ‘ Brother, I would like to lead the religious life under 
your doctrine and discipline.’ 

“ When I had thus spoken, O priests, Uddaka, the dis- 
ciple of Rama, sjKjke to me as follows : 

“ ‘ Let your venerable worship do so. Such is this doc- 
trine that in no long time an intelligent man c«a leam for 
himself, realize, and live in the possession of aU that his master 
has to teach.’ 

“Then I, O priests, in no long time, quickly acquired 
that doctrine. And I, O priests, and others with me, by a 
mere lip-profession, and a mere verbal assertion, claimed that 
we knew and had perceived the true knowlec^ and the 
orthodox doctrine. And it occurred to me, O priests, ,aA 
follows: ' Kr 

“ ‘ It was not through mere faith in this doctrine titat 
announced that he had learnt it for himself, realized it, 'liiM 
lived in the possession of it. Rama surely kneuT and- 
ceived this doctrine.’ ! . 

“Then, O priests, I drew near to where Uddakaii;1<he 
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dL BSma, waa; and having drawn near, I spoke to 
O^ddaka, the disciple of Rama, as follows: 

; /“‘Brother^ how far does this doctrine conduct, concerning 
which Rima made known tliat he had learnt it for himself, 
realized it, and entered upon it?" 

Whm I had thus spoken, O priests, Uddaka, the dis- 
oiple of Bima, announced that it conducted to the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception. And it occurred 
to me, O priests, as follows : 

^ * Faith is not peculiai* to Rama : I also have faith. Hero- 
ism • • • contemplation . . . concentration . . . wisdom is 
not peculiar to Rama : I also have wisdom. What if now I 
were to strive for that doctrine, concerning which Rama an- 
nounced that he had learnt it for hiniself, realized it, and 
lived in the possession of it." Then I, O priests, in no long 
tim^, quickly learnt that doctrine for myself, realized it, and 
lived in the possession of it. Then, O priests, I drew near to 
where Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, was ; and having drawn 
near, I spoke to Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, as follows: 

* Brother, is this as far as the doctrine conducts, concern- 
ing which RSma announced that he had learnt it for himself, 
realized it, and entered upon it?" 

« ‘ This, brother, is as far as the doctrine conducts, con- 
cerning which Rama announced that he had learnt it for 
himself, realized, and entered upon it." 

‘*‘1 also, brother, have learnt this doctrine for myself, 
realized it, and live in the possession of it." 

^ * How fortunate, brother, are we ! What supreme good 
fortune, brother, is ours that we should light on such a co- 
religionist as is your venerable worship. Thus the doctrine 
concerning which Rama announced that he had learnt it for 
himself, realized it, and entered upon it, that doctrine you 
have learnt for yourself, realized, and live in the possession 
of j the doctrine which you have learnt for yourself, realized, 
and Hve in the possession of, concerning that doctrine Rama 
airhoiiiiced that he had learnt it for himself, realized it, and 
entered upon it. Thus you know this doctrine, and Rama 
knew this doctrine. You are the same as Rama was, and 
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Rama was the same as you are. Come, hrotlmri l»iid 
following.’ . ; 

Thus, O priests, did Uddaka, the disciple of 
co-religionist, make me his teacher, and honor me 
great honor. And it occurred to me, O priests, as fdkisM 

^ This doctrine does not lead to aversion, absence^ 
sion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme wisdom^ andl 
Nirvana, but only as far as the realm of neither pexo^tion' 
nor yet non-perception.’ 

And I, O priests, did not honor that doctrine vn& my 
adhesion; and being averse to that doctaine, I departed on 
my journey. 

And ciaving, O priests, the summum bonum,,the inooin^ 
parable peaceful state, I came in the course of my journey** 
ings among the Magadhans to Uruvela, the General’s Town. 
There I perceived a delightful spot with an enchanting gfove 
of trees, and a silvery flowing river, easy of approach and 
delightful, and a village near by in which to beg. And it 
occurred to me, O priests, as follows : 

‘‘ ‘ Truly, delightful is this spot, enchanting this grove of 
trees, and this silvery river flows by, easy of approach and 
delightful, and there is a village near by in which to beg. 
Traly, there is here eveiyth^g necessary for a youth of good 
family who is desirous of struggling.’ 

“ And there I settled down, O priests, as everything was 
suitable for struggling. 

‘‘And being, O priests, myself subject to Inrth, I per- 
ceived the wretchedness of what is subject to birth,' 
craving the incomparable security of a Nirvana free fmm 
birth, I attained the incomparable security of a Nirvana &ee 
from birth ; myself subject to old age, • • . disA<>se, ... 
death, . . . sorrow, . . . corruption, I perceived the wxetelah 
edness of what is subject to corruption, and oraving^ 
incomparable security of a Nirvana free from coi^pliiim^ S 
attained the incomparable securily of a Nirvana ^ 

corruption. And the knowledge and the insiglrt 
within me, ‘My deliverance is unshakable; this is -ns0r';l|lst ^ 
existence ; no more shall I be bom again.’ Aiiiit uoeteed 
to me, O priests, as follows: 
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;:.i doctrine to which I have attained is profound, 

4^8dMtdite, and difficult of comprehension, good, .excellent, and 
not io he reached mere reasoning, subtile, and intelligible 
oll^ to the wise, ji/hinkind, on the other hand, is captivated, 
etdraaeed, held spell-bound its lusts; and forasmuch as 
nutnidnd is captivated, entranced, and held spell-bound its 
lasts, it is hard for them to understand the law of depend- 
mioe :on assignable reasons, the doctrine of Dependent Origi- 
nation, and it is also hard for them to understand how all the 
CfTBStituentB of being may be made to subside, all the sub- 
stnta of being be relinquished, and desire be made to vanish. 
Mid absence of passion, cessation, and Nirvana be attained. 
If I were to teach the Doctrine, others would fail to under- 
stand nm, and my vexation and trouble would be great.’ 

^‘Tben, O priests, the following stanzas occurred to me, 
not beard of before from any one else : 

“ ‘ This Doctrine out of toil begot 
I see ’tis nseless to proclaim : 

Mankind ’s by lasts and hates enthralled, 

T is hopeless they should master it. 

“ ‘ Repugnant, abstruse would it prove, 

Deep, subtile, and beyond their ken ; 

Th’ infatuates live in clouds of lusts. 

And cannot for the darkness see.’ 

' ** Thus, O priests, did I ponder, and my mind was disin- 
(dined to action, and to any proclaiming of the Doctrine. 

Then, O priests, Brahma Sahampati perceived what was 
in myr wtind, and it occurred to him as follows : 

“ *Lo, the world is lost, is ruined ! For the mind of The 
Tatbi^ta, Ibe Saint, The Supreme Buddha, is disinclined to 
action,; and to any proclaiming of the Doctrine.’ 

priests, Brahma Sahampati, as quickly as a 
Slnt^ s%ht stretch out his bent arm, or might draw 
iaJin||‘,«btBttetcfaed arm, even so, having vanished from the 
BnibiBA<world, i^jpeated in my presence. 

O priests, Brahma Sahampati threw his upper 
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garment over his shoulder and, stretohing out to sui. hpift 
palms, spoke as follows : ; ; . , 

** ‘Reverend Sir, let The Blessed One teach the Dociteil^ 
let The Happy One teach the Doctrine. There are some 
having hut little moral defilement, and through not hej^hg- 
the Doctrine they perish. Some will he found to undecatai|ut 
the Doctrine.’ 

“ Thus, O priests, spoke Brahma Sahampati, and haying 
thus spoken, he continued as follows: 


“ ‘ The Magadbans hold hitherto a doctrine 
Impure, thought out by men themselves not spotless. 
Ope thou the door that to the deathless leadelh : 

Him let them hear who is himself unspotted. 


‘ As one who standeth on a rocky pinnacle. 

Might thence with wide-extended view behold mankhid^ 
Climb thou, Wise One, the top of Doctrine’s palaoe. 
And thence gaze down serene on all the peoples, 
Behold how all mankind is plunged in sorrow. 

And bow old age and death have overwhelmed tiiem. 


“ ‘ Rise thou, O Hero, Victor in the Battle ! 

O Leader, Guiltless One, go ’mongst the nations 1 
The Doctrine let The Buddha teach, 

Some will be found to master it' 


“ Then I, O priests, perceiving the desire of Brahms, sud 
having compassion on living beings, gazed over ihe world 
with the eye of a Buddha. And as I gazed over the world 
with the eye of a Buddha, I saw people of every variety: 
some having but little moral defilement, and some having 
great moral defilement ; some of keen faculties, and 
duU faculties ; some of good disposition, and some of hadml^- 
position; some that were docile, and some that 
docile ; and also some who saw the terrors of tli».|iee^^| 
and of blameworthy actions. Just as in a poiid laf 
lotuses, of water-roses, or of white lotuses, atmw 
soma which have lE^rung up and grown in iUI wataEidO'^ 
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^ Bturfa^e of tiie water but grow tinder water ; some of 
bloasoiiis which have sprung up and grown in the water, 
■tiie0 meti with tilie surface of the water; and some of the blos- 
' vddhh have sprung up and grown in the water, shoot up 
^^bbvs tilm water and are not touched by the water ; in exactly 
sajne way, O priests, as I gazed over the world with the 
eye of a Buddha, I saw people of every variety: some having 
bht iittto numl defilement, and some having great moral 
defilement; some of keen faculties, and some of dull facul* 
ties; some of good disposition, and some of bad disposition; 
some that were docile, and some that were not docile ; and 
also sonie who saw the terrons of the hereafter and of blame- 
worthy actions. And when I had seen this, O priests, I 
addressed Brahma Sahampati in the following stanza: 

. “ ‘ Let those with ears to hear come give me credence. 

For lo ! the door stands open to the deathless. 

O Brahma, ’twas becanse 1 feared annoyance 
That I was loath to tell mankind tlie Doctrine.* 

“ Hien, O priests, thought Brahma Sahampati, ‘ The 
Blessed One has granted my request that he should teach the 
Doctrine,’ and saluting me, he turned his right side towards 
me, and straightway disappeared. 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ To whom had I best teach the Doctrine first? Who 
would qukkly comprehend this Doctrine ? ’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : . . 

** * Herb is this AlSra Kalama, who is learned, skilled, in- 
telligent, and has long been a person having but little defile- 
ment. What if I teach the Doctrine to Alara Kalama first? 
He would quickly comprehend this Doctrine.’ 

‘‘‘Then, O priests, a deity announced to me, 

‘^^^Eeverend Sir, AlSra Kalama is dead th^e seven days.’ 
Ahio in me the knowledge sprang up, * Alara KalSma is 
dseid i&ese seven days.* 

' ^Then, 0 pties^ it occurred to me as follows : 

.** *A noble tnan was AlSra KSlama. Surely, if he could 
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^ve heard this Doctrine^ he voiild quicldy hain^ 
hended it.’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: - ^-'4 

*“To whom had I best teach the Doctrine fimtl 
would quickly comprehend this Doctrine ?’ x ' x 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows: 

“ ‘ Here is this Uddaka, the disciple of R3ma» who is 
learned, skilled, intelligent, and has long been a persqjirha^ 
ing but little defilement. What if I teach the Doorooe tp 
Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, first? He would quickly com- 
prehend this Doctrine.’ 

Then, O priests, a deity announced to me, 

Reverend Sir, Uddaka, the disciple of Rfima, died 
yesterday at night-fall.’ 

“ Also in me, O priests, the knowledge sprang up, * Uct' 
daka, the disciple of Rama, died yesterday at night-f^* 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ A noble man was Uddaka, the disciple of RSma. Surely, 
if he could have heard this Doctrine, he would quickly have 
comprehended it.’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ To whom liad I best teach the Doctrine first? Who 
would quickly comprehend this Doctrine ? ’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows : 

“ ‘ Of great service has this band of five priests been, who 
waited upon me while I devoted myself to the struggle. 
What if I teach the Doctrine to the band of five priests fint?’ 

“ Then, O priests, it occurred to me as follows ; 

“ ‘ Where does the band of five priests dwell at present? ’ 

“ And I, O priests, with my divinely clear vision 'surpass- 
ing that of men, saw the Itand of five priests dwellix^ at 
Benares, in the deer-park Isipatana. 

‘‘Then, O priests, having dwelt at Uruveli as 
wished, I proceeded on my wanderings in the directiotl; . 
Benares. And Upaka, a naked ascetic, beheld n» piroeS^^ ' 
along the highway between the Bo-tree and CtoyS. 
ing seen me, he spoke to me as follows : ! ' * 

“ ‘ Placid, brother, are all your organs of sense $ ffiaaar.aoiii 
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the coliCffi of jour skin. To follow whom, hrotber, 
retire from the world ? Who is jour teacher ? and 
'M^bM doctrine do you approve? ’ 

>',.!1^'Whea, O priests, Upaka, the naked ascetic, had thus 
I addr^Bed him in the following stanzas : 

** * AU-ooDqaering have I now become, all-knowing ; 
Untainted by the elements of being. 

1 Ve left all things, am freed through thirst’s destrnction, 
All wisdom’s mine : what teacher should I follow? 

* I have no teacher anywhere ; 

My equal nowhere can be found ; 

In aU the world with all its gods, 

Vo erne to rival me exists. 

'■> 

* The saintship, verily, I Ve gained, 

I am The Teacher, unsurpassed ; 

I am The Buddha, sole, supreme ; 

Last’s fire is quenched, Nirvana gained. 

* To found the Doctrine’s reign I seek 
Benares, chief of Kasi’s towns ; 

And for this blinded world I ’ll cause 
The drum of deathlessness to beat.’ 

•• * Which is as much as to say, brother, that you profess to 
be a saint, an immeasurable Conqueror.’ 

* Tea, were The Conquerors like to me, 

Well rid of all depravity. 

I’ve conquered every evil trait; 
n^s, Upaka, a Conqueror 1 .’ 

•* ♦ Ton may be right, brother,’ replied Upaka, the ni&ed 
ascetic t and shaking his head, he tp^ik another road and 
deparipec u 

p priests, I proceeded on my wanderings from 
pittas to place, and drew near to Benares, to the deenpork 
tidpte taiMiL, and to where the band of five priests was. And, 
O pritsts, the hand of five priests saw me approaching from 
s iMl, when they had seen me, they made an agreement 
themselves, saying: 
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“ ‘ Here, brethren, is the monk Gotama a{^]H}ajefai;^..||ba^ 
luxurious fellow who gave up the struggle and dev^tei^ 
self to a life of luxury. Let us not salute him, nco* 
go to meet him, nor relieve him of his bowl and his robeu' < 
will merely spread a seat for him : he can then sit dowzi»,M W - 
is so inclined.’ ■ s 

‘'But, O priests, as I gradually approached, the bahd'fl 
five priests found themselves unable to hold to their agi^ 
ment, and rising to meet me, one of them relieved me of jpay 
bowl and my robe, another spread a seat for me, and another 
brought water for washing my feet. But, O priests, they 
addressed me by my name, and by the title of ‘Brother.* 
When, O priests, I noticed this, I spoke to the band of five 
priests as follows : >- 

“ ‘O priests, address not The Tathagata by his name, hpr 
by the title of “ Brother.” A saint, O priests, is The TathS- 
gata, a Supreme Buddha. Give ear, O priests I The death.* 
less has been gained, and I will instruct you, and teach you 
the Doctrine. If ye will do according to my instructionB, in 
no long time, and in the present life, ye shall learn for your- 
selves, and shall realize and live in the possession of that 
highest good to which the holy life conducts, and for the sake 
of which youths of good family so nobly retire from the 
household life to the houseless one.’ 

“When I had thus spoken, O priests, the band of five 
priests said to me as follows; 

“ ‘ Brother Gotama, those practices of yours, that methbd 
of procedure, those stern austerities did not enable yon to 
transcend human limitations and attain to pre-eminence is 
full and sublime knowledge and insight. How, then, now 
that you are luxurious, and have given up the struggle mid 
devoted yourself to a life of luxury, can you have transcended 
human limitations and attained to pre-eminence in foUtU^ 
sublime knowledge and insight?’ 'i;; 

“When they had thus spoken, O priests, I; said' to ^ 
band of five priests as follows: J 

“ ‘ O priests. The Tathagata is not luxurious, 
given up the struggle and devoted himself to a l^iof luxury. 
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O priests, is The Tathagata, a Supreme Buddha. 
€^;far, 0 priests I The deathless has been gained, and I 
lilil^mstruet you, and teach you the Doctrine. If ye will do 
to my instructions, in no long time, and in the 
p^TSb life, ye s>>all learn for yourselves, and shall realize 
and live in the possession of that highest good to which the 
holy life cmiducts, and for the sake of which youths of good 
f(H|xli]y'ho. nobly retire from the household life to the houseless 

** And a second time, O priests, the band of five priests 

spoke to me as follows: 

• ••••*• 

“ And a second time, O priests, I replied to the band of 

fivi^ jiriests as follows : 

• •••••• 

“And a third time, O priests, the band of five priests 

spcke to me as follows: 

,.••••• 

“ When they had thus spoken, O priests, I replied to the 
bend of five priests as follows: 

“ * Confess, O priests, have I ever before spoken to you as 
1 have done this day?’ 

“ ‘ Nay, verily, Reyprend Sir.’ 

“ ‘ A saint, O priests, is The Tathagata, a Supreme Buddlia. 
Give ear, O priests I The deathless has been gained, and I 
will instruct you, and teach you the Doctrine. If ye will do 
to my instructions, in no long time, and in the 
present life, ye shall learn for yourselves, and shall realize 
and live in the possession of that highest good to which the 
holy life conducts, and for the sake of which youths of good 
family so nobly retire from the household life to the houseless 
one.’ . 

“ And I, 0 priests, succeeded in winning over the band 
of fiye priests. 

“And I, O priests, exhorted two priests, while three 
priests went for alma ; and the food which the three priests 
tetrttght back from their begging-rounds furnished subsist- 
for all TW six. And I, O priests, exhorted three priests, 
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while two priests went for alms; and the food 

two priests brought back from their begging-rouAl^l^f^ 

nished subsistence for all us six. 

“Then, O priests, the band of five -priests, thus 
and instructed by me, themselves subject to birti^ peeeoi^lj^ 
the wretchedness of what is subject to birth, and eraidsqgf 
incomparable security of a Nirvana free from bir^ sttaui^ 
the incomparable security of a Nirvana free from Hrtih ; 
selves subject to old age, . . . disease, . . . death, . . . aoixo!^. 
. . . corruption, . . . perceived the wretchedness of whatdh sid)* 
ject to corruption, and craving the incomparable secuxi^ of s 
Nirvana free from corruption, attained the inconq>aiable ssMi* 
rity of a Nirvana free from corruption. And the lm« wl*dge 
and the insight sprang up within them, ‘ Our delivexsBos is 
u nsh a ka ble ; this is our last existence ; no more ahall wo jhs 
bom again.’ 

“ There are five sensual pleasures, O priests. And whttt 
are the five ? Forms perceivable by the eye, delightful, please 
ant, charming, lovely, accompanied wilii sensual pleasure, 
and exciting passion; sounds perceivable by the ear, . , . 
odors perceivable by the nose, . . . tastes perceivable by the 
tongue, . . . things tangible perceivable by the bodyij de- 
lightful, pleasant, charming, lovely, {mcompanied with sen- 
sual pleasure, and exciting passion. These, O priests, are the 
five sensual pleasures. 

“ All monks and Brahmans, 0 priests, who partaka of 
these sensual pleasures, and are enveloped, besotted, > ina* 
mersed in them, and perceive not their wretchedness, and 
know not the way of escape, of them is it to be undenstodd 
as follows : ‘ They have lighted on misfortune, have li^^died 
on destraction, and are in the power of the Wicked Ow;’v - 

“ Just as if, O priests, a deer of the forest were to ntsp, 
into a snare, and were to be caught by it. Concerning .;#^ 
deer it is to be understood as follows: ‘It has 
misfortune, has lighted on destruction, and is in the powee^ 
the hunter. When the hunter shall come, it will a<^ 
to make its escape.’ In exactly the same way, 0$|)l9Wi8tBtif!4i^ 
monks and Brahmans who partake of these aenstud ^kiaaiBieilir 
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«^:^yeloped, besotted, and immersed in tiiem, perceive not 
l^biiiflRvetohedness, and know not the way of escape, of them 
is 9 '^ be underotood as follows : * They have lighted on mis- 
ISaittiine, Imve lighted on destruction, and are in the power of 
fiwi Wicked One.’ 

** On tile other hand, O priests, aU monks and Brahmans 
who partake of these sensual pleasures, and are not enveloped, 
bMO^d, and immersed in them, but perceive their wretched- 
BBBS, and know the way of escape, of them is it to be under- 
stood as follows : ‘ They have not lighted on misfortune, have 
not lighted on destruction, and are not in the power of the 
Wicked One.’ 

Just as if, O priests, a deer of the forest were to step 
into a snare, and were not to be caught by it. Concerning 
this deer it is to be imderstood as follows ; ‘ It has not lighted 
on misfortune, has not lighted on destruction, and is not in 
the power of the hunter. When the hunter shall come, it 
will be able to make its escape.’ In exactly the same way, 
O priests, all monks and Brahmans who do not partake of 
these sensual pleasures, and not enveloped, nor besotted, nor 
immersed in them, perceive their wretchedness, and know 
the way of escape, of them is it to be understood as follows : 
*^They have ‘not lighted on misfortune, have not lighted on 
destruction, and are not in the power of the Wicked One.’ 

^ Just as if , O priests*, a deer of the forest were to roam the 
woods and mountain slopes ; he can walk, stand, squat, and lie 
down in confident security. And why? Because, O priests, 
he is out of the reach of the hunter. In exactly the same 
way, O priests, a priest, having isolated himself from sensual 
pleasures, having isolated himself from demeritorious traits, 
and still exercising reasoning, still exercising reflection, enters 
upon the first trance which is produced by isolation, and cha]> 
aoterized by joy and happiness. Of such a priest, O priests, 
is it sa^ *He has blinded Mara, made useless the eye of 
gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

again, O priests, a priest, through the subsidence of 
toasoaaiiig and reflection, and still retaining joy and happiness, 
enters upon the second trance, which is an interior tranquili- 
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zation and intentness of the thoughts, and is prodoodd .1^ 
concentration. Of such a priest, O priests, is it said, ‘ 
blinded Mara, made useless the eye of Mara, gone out of si^U) 
of the Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest through the paling of 
joy, indifferent, contemplative, conscious, and in the expe- 
rience of bodily happiness — that state which eminent 
describe when tliey say, * Indifferent, contemplative, and 
living happily’ — enters upon the third trance. Of such a 
priest, O priests, is it said, ‘ He has blinded Mara, made use- 
less the eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest through the abandonment 
of happiness, through the abandonment of misery, through 
the disappearance of all antecedent gladness or grief, entms 
upon the fourth trance, which has neither misery nor happi- 
ness, but is contemplation as refined by indifference. Of 
such a priest, O priests, is it said, ‘He has blinded MSrai, 
mil lie useless the eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the 
Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed all perceptions of form, through the perishing of 
perceptions of inertia, and through ceasing to dwell on per- 
ceptions of diversity, says to himself, ‘ Space is infinite,’ and 
dwells in the realm of the infinity of space. Of such a priest, 
O priests, is it said, ‘ He has blinded Mara, made useless the 
eye of Mara, gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed the realm of the infinity of space, says to himself, 
‘ Consciousness is infinite,’ and dwells in the realm of the 
finity of consciousness. Of siich a priest, O priests, is it said, 
‘ He has blinded Mara, made useless the eye of Mfira, gone 
out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed the realm of the infinity of consciousness, says' to 
himself, ‘ Nothing exists,’ and dwells in the realm of nothii^ 
ness. Of such a priest, O priests, is it said, ‘ He has tdmded 
Mara, made useless the eye of MSra, gone out of s^t of the 
Wicked One.’ 
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, w But again, O, priests, a priest through having completely 
uv^^tpassed the realm of nothingness, dwells in the realm of 
nailer perception nor yet non-perception. Of such a priest, 
O priests, is it said, ‘ He has blinded Mara, made useless the 
eye of MSra, gone out of sight of the Wicked One.’ 

“ But again, O priests, a priest through having completely 
overpassed the realm of neither perception nor yet non-per- 
ception, arrives at the cessation of perception and sensa- 
tionj and before the clear vision of wisdom all his depravity 
wastes away. Of such a priest, O priests, is it said, ‘ He has 
blinded Mara, made useless the eye of Mara, gone out of sight 
of the Wicked One, and passed beyond all adhesion to the 
world.’ He walks, stands, squats, and lies down in confident 
security. And why? Because, O priests, he is out of the 
reach of Mara.” 

Thus spake The Blessed One ; and the delighted priests 
applauded the speech of The Blessed One. 

The Noble-craving Sermoxh 


§72. MARA AS PLOWMAN. 

Translated from the SaiiiyuttarNikaya (ir. 3. 9). 

Scene: Savatthi. 

Now at that time The Blessed One enlightened, incited, 
quickened, and gladdened the priests by a sermon on Nirvana. 
And the priests, listening to the discourse with attentive ears, 
became convinced, stored it up in their thoughts, and seized 
upon it with their whole minds. 

Then it occurred to Mara, the Wicked One, as follows : 

“This monk Gotama enlightens, incites, quickens, and 
gladdens the priests by a sermon on Niivana. And the 
priests, listening to the discourse with attentive ears, become 
convinced, store it up in their thoughts, and seize upon it 
with their whole minds. Wliat if now I draw near to where 
the monk Gotama is in order to peiqdex him.” 

Then Maih, the Wicked One, assumed the appearance of 
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a plowman. He shouldeted an immense plowy toide 
goad in his hand, and with dishevelled hair, a tonic 
hempen cloth, and mud-stained feet, he drew near ta whcis 
The Blessed One was. And having drawn near, he apdee to 
The Blessed One as follows: . // ; 

“ Monk, didst thou see any oxen ? ” 

“ What, O Wicked One, hast thou to do with oxen ? ” > 

** Mine, O monk, is the eye ; mine are forms ; mine is.the 
sense of sight. Where, O monk, canst thou go to esci^' 
from me? 

. ‘*Mine, O monk, is the ear; mine are sounds; mine is 
the sense of hearing. Where, O monk, canst thou 'go to 
escape from me? 

“ Mine, O monk, is the nose ; mine are odors ; mine is the 
sense of smell. Where, O monk, canst thou go to escape, 
from me? 

“ Mine, O monk, is the tongue ; mine are tastes ; mine is 
the sense of taste. Where, O monk, canst thou go to escape 
from me? 

** Mine, O monk, is the body ; mine are things tangible ; 
mine is the sense of touch. Where, O monk, canst thou go 
to escape from me ? 

Mine, O monk, is the mind ; mine are ideas ; mine is the 
thinking faculty. Where, O monk, canst thou go to escape 
from me ? ” 

** Thine, O Wicked One, is the eye; thine are forms; 
thine is the sense of sight. But where, O Wicked One, there 
is no eye, nor any forms, nor sense of sight, there, O Widtod 
One, thou canst not come. 

** Thine, O Wicked One, is the ear; thine are sounds; 
thine is the sense of hearing. But where, O Wicked One, 
there is no ear, nor any sounds, nor sense of hearing, th^ 
O Wicked One, thou canst not come. ..f; 

** Thine, O Wicked One, is the nose; thine are 
thine is the sense of smell. But where, O Wicked ^le, . 
is no nose, nor any odors, nor sense of smell, there, O Widudy 
One, thou canst not come. 

M Thine, 0 Wicked One, is the tongue ; t£ine are taatos; 
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is iiie sense of taste. But ^rhere, 0 Wicked One, there 
is lie tcmgne, nor any tastes, nor sense of taste, there, O 
W^idsed One, thou canst not come. 

^Tkine, O Wicked One, is the body; thine are things 
tengihV i • thine is the sense of touch. But where, O Wicked 
One, there is no body, nor anything tangible, nor sense of 
tondh, thmre, O Wicked One, thou canst not come. 

>;m T hine, O Wicked One, is the mind; thine are ideas; 
is the thitiking faculty. But where, O Wicked One, 
there is no mind, nor any ideas, nor thinking faculty, there, 
O Wicked One, thou canst not come.” 

** Of what 't is said, * This is of me,’ 

Of what ’t is said, ‘ These are the I,’ 

If thoD inclin’st thy mind to them, 

Then, monk, thou shalt not me escape.” 

** Not so with me ; naught is of me ; 

Not BO with me ; they ’re not the I ; 

Thus, Wicked One, declare I thee. 

The path I tread thou ne’er canst find.” 

Then smd Mara, the Wicked One : 

“The Blessed One has recognized me. The Happy One 
hss recognized me,” and sorrowful and dejected, he straight- 
way disappeared. 

The nowman. 


f 78. THE FIRE-SERMON. 

Translated from the Maha-Vagga (i. 21*) 

'nrm. The Blessed One, having dwelt in Umvela as long 
as he widied, proceeded on his wanderings in the direction of 
Oa^ Btead, accompanied by a great congregation of priests, 
a tibbusand in number, who had all of them aforetime been 
mholBB witii matted hair. And there in GayS, on Gaya Head, 
The Blessed One dwelt, together with the thousand priests. 

And there The Blessed One addressed the priests : — 
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All things, O priests, are on fire. And wlutt, O ppsstgy 
are all these things wliich are on fixe? 

“ The eye, O priests, is on fire ; forms are on fire ; ey«N)Oih 
sciousness is on fire ; impressions received by the eye aaPe nn 
fire ; and whatever sensation, pleasant, unpleasant, or 
ent, originates in dependence on impressions received Igr the 
eye, that also is on fiire. 

“ And with what are tliese on fire ? 

“With the fire of passion, say I, with the fire of Imtredy 
with the fire of infatuation; with birth, old age, deaths 80 (N 
row, lamentation, misery, grief, and despair are they on fire. 

“ The ear is on fire ; sounds are on fire ; • • • the nose is on 
fire ; odors are on fire ; . . . the tongue is on fire ; tastes are 
on fire ; . . . the body is on lire ; things tangible are on fire ; 
. . . the mind is on fire; ideas are on fire; . . . mind-cbn- 
sciousness is on fire; impressions received by the mind are 
(m fire ; and whatever sensation, pleasant, unpleasant, or 
indiflFerent, originates in dependence on impressions received 
by the mind, that also is on fire. 

“ And with what are these on fire ? 

“ With the fire of passion, say I, with the fire of hatred, 
with the fire of infatuation ; with birth, old age, death, soa^ 
row, lamentation, misery, grief, and despair are they on 

.“Perceiving this, O priests, the learned and noble dis- 
ciple conceives an aversion for the eye, conceives an aver- 
sion for forms, conceives an aversion for eye-oonsciousness, 
conceives an aversion for the impressions received by the eye ; 
and whatever sensation, pleasant, unpleasant, or indiffet^nt, 
originates in dependence on impressions received by the 
eye, for that also he conceives an aversion. Conceives 
an aversion for the ear, conceives an aversion for sounds, 
. . . conceives an aversion for the nose, conceives an 
aversion for odors, . . . conceives an aversion for 
tongue, conceives an aversion for tastes, • . . oonedv^ 
an aversion for the body, conceives an aversion for 
tangible, . . . conceives an aversion for the mind, ccmce|l^ 
an aversion for ideas, conceives an aversion icfr qnnd-QbiSh 
sciousness, conceives an aversion for the impression^ reoeiyed 
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muul; and whatever sensatioii, pleasant, unpleasant, or 
dbldiSerent, originates in dependence on impressions received 
hgr the mind, for this also he conceives an aversion. And in 
donoeiving this aversion, he becomes divested of passion, and 
hjr the absence of passion he becomes free, and when he is 
l&ee he becomes aware that he is free ; and he knows that re- 
fab^ is exhausted, that he, has lived the holy life, that he has 
done what it behooved him to do, and that he is no more for 
iSaia world.” 

Kow while this exposition was being delivered, the xninds 
of the thousand priests became free from attaohment and de- 
livered from the depravities. 

Here Endeth the Fue-Semon. 


I 74. THE FOUR INTENT CONTEMPLATIONS. 

Translated from the Digha-Nik&ya, and constituting Sutta 22. 

Tims have 1 heard. 

On a certfdn occasion The Blessed One was dwelling 
among ibe Kurus where was the Kuru-town named Kam- 
mSsadhamma. And there The Blessed One addressed the 
priests: 

“ Priests I ” said he. 

“ liord I ” said the priests in reply. 

And Tlie Blessed One spoke as follows : — 

priests, there is but one way open to mortals for the 
attainment of purity, for the overcoming of sorrow and lam- 
entation, for the abolition of misery and grief, for the acquisi- 
tion of the correct rule of conduct, for the realization of 
Nirvana, and that is the Four Intent Contemplations.^ 

Xha Soniaiigala YilSsini, Cushing MS., Folio dhi: And now, just 
am ftiAcUful basket-maker, desirous of making coarse and fine mats, and 
ba^te, orates, hampers, and other like ware, might divide a large stalk 
of bH^boo into four parts, and then take some one of these sections, 
s{fiit it, aud make the required articles ; in exactly the same way The 
BIMed One, d^irous of establishing for living beings a number of 
28 
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And what are the four ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest lives, as respects 
observant of the body, strenuous, conscious, contem^tis^ 
and has rid himseU of lust and grief; as respects seimllc^ 
observant of sensations, strenuous, conscious, oontemplatih^ 
and has rid himself of lust and grief ; as respects Urn 
observant of the mind, strenuous, conscious, contemplaibi^,' 
and has rid himself of lust and grief ; as respects the element 
of being, observant of the elements of being, strenuous, 
Bcious, contemplative, and has rid himself of lust and griefs 
End of the Introductioii. 


And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the 
body, observant of the body ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, retiring to the forest, or to 
the foot of a tree, or to an uninhabited spot,^ sits him down 

avenues to proficiency, divides Eight Contemplation, which is in fact but 
one, into four parts based on the subject-matter, saying, There are Four 
Intent Contemplations, And what are the fourf Whenever^ 0 prieete^ d 
priest lives, as respects the body, observant of the body, etc., and tiien takes 
one of these Intent Contemplations and analyzing the body begins fais 
exposition of the subject with the words, And how, 0 priests, 

1 Folio dh\: Retiring to the forest, or to the foot of a tree, or to an anla* 
habited spot — This explains what dwelling-places should be chosen as 
appropriate to the exercise of intent contemplation. For in the case el 
this priest, his mind, having long spent itself on forms and the other 
objects of sense, does not readily apply itself to a subject of meditatloli: 
like a chariot harnessed to vicious oxen, it runs off the track. XhSie- 
fore, even as a cowherd, desirous of breaking in a calf vicious froita hav- 
ing been brought up on the milk of a vicious cow, will lead it away frotn 
its mother and tie it with a halter to a post planted somewhere out of her 
way; and even as the calf springing hither and thither and findmg itself 
unable to escape will sit or lie down close by the post; in okaotity flai 
same way this priest, desirous of breaking in his mind, spoiled boas 
ing been brought up on the sweets of forms and of the ' 

sense, must resort to the forest, or to the foot of a tree, or W «n |bi^ 
habited spot, and there with the bond of contemplation bind to 
object of intent contemplation, as it were to a post Thui triS 
qninging hither and thither and finding nom of iti aooffifiaMalidiiiij^ 
be unable to break the bond of eontemplation end eem^ 
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imM^legged with body erect and contemplative faculty intent, 
^ expirations, and contemplates ^ inspi- 
Xl^icms, and in making a long expiration thoroughly compre* 
bends the long expiration he is making, and in making a long 
inqpimtion thoroughly comprehends the long inspiration he is 
making, and in making a short expiration thoroughly compre- 
henlds the short expiration he is making, and in making a 
short inspiration thoroughly comprehends the short inspira- 
tion he is making, and trains himself to be conscious of all his 
exphationsi and trains himself to be conscious of all his inspi- 
rations, and trains himself to quiet his expirations, and trains 
himseli to quiet his inspirations.^ Just as, O priests, a skil- 

dowu and lie close to the object of meditation, and attain either to neigh- 
boxhood-concentration or to attainment-concentration. Therefore has it 
been said by the ancients: 

^ "As he who wished to train a calf 
Would first him fasten to a post ; 

So should one fastoti one’s own mind 
Firmly by contemplation’s bond.” 

Thus such dwelling-places are appropriate to these exercises. Therefore 
have I. Stated: ** This explains what dwelling-places should be chosen as 
ai^nnpfiate to the exercise of intent contemplation.” 

^ Folios ^l-dhu: In thus training himself, he obtains the four 
irancee through the reflex of his respirations. And rising from his trance 
^ iuTestigates either his expirations and inspirations, or else the mem- 
bers of his trances. 

He who makes use of his respirations first investigates form, saying, 
On what are these expirations and inspirations based ? They are based 
on matter, and matter is the material body, and the material body is the 
four eleiidents and form derivative from them.” Secondly : " Name rests 
on the same [four elements] with the addition of contact.” When he 
has thiia grasped name, he searches for its dependence, and perceives 
ignorance and the rest of Dependent Origination, and thinking, " Name 
waA tem are merely dependence or else sprung from dependence ; there 
js jDCthing else to form the living entity or Ego/’ he leaves all doubt 
hehitldti and strengthening his insight by the application of the Three 
ChaeaiflIiflristicB to dependent name and form, by degrees attains to saint- 
This is how this priest sets out on his way towards saintship. 

. . ,ii0e :l(irbo makes use of his trance determines name and form in the 
fdBAifag manner: what are the members of my trance based? 

Ihey are based on matter, and matter is the material body, and the mem- 
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ful turner, or turner’s apprentice, in making a long 
the wheel thoroughly comprehends the long tom ol. 4^ 
wheel he is making, and in making a short turn of the 
thoroughly comprehends the short turn of the wheel he is 
making; in exactly the same way, 0 priests, a piie^..i];ii 
making a long expiration thorougUy comprehends the 
expiration he is making, and in making a long inB|ars&^ 
thoroughly comprehends the long inspiration he is maMilig, 
and in making a short expiration thoroughly com^uehends 
short expiration he is making, and in making a short inspixa> 
tion thoroughly comprehends the short inspiration he is nuik- 
ing, and trains himself to be conscious of all his expirations, 
and trains himself to be conscious of all his inspirations, and 
trains himself to quiet his expirations, and trains himself to 
quiet liis inspirations. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as respects the 
l^ody, observant of the body, or in other persons, as respects 
the body, observant of the body, or both in his own person 
and in other persons, as respects the body, observant of tile 
body ; either observant of origination in the body, or obseiv 
vant of destruction in the body, or observant of both origi&a* 
tion and destruction in the body ; and the recognition of the 
body by his intent contemplation ^ is merely to the extent of 
this knowledge, merely to the extent of this contemplation, and 
he lives unattached, nor clings to anything in the world. 

Thus, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the bod^, 
observant of the body. 

Section on the Contemplation of 

bers of my trance are form in the material body." Then he searches Ickr 
the dependence of name and form, and perceives ignorance etc., or the 
formula of dependence, and thinking, <*Name and form are merety 
dependence or else sprung from dependence ; there is nothing else to form 
the living entity or Ego," he leaves all doubt behind, and strengthcfiliig 
his insight by the application of the Three Characteristics to 
name and form, by degrees attains to saintship. This is how 
sets out on his way towards saintship. 

^ Folio dliu : And the recognition of the body by his intent dord^fnphOl^tr . 
— Only a body is recognized by his intent contemplation, btit;»o 
entity, no Ego, no woman, no man, no self, nor an3dlung pertal^hjg' tO !a 
self, no I, no mine, no person nor anything pertaining to a p^rsom 
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; , But again,^ 0 priests, a priest, in walking thoroughly com- 
prehends his wal^g, and in standing thoroughly compre- 
hendis his standing, and in sitting thoroughly comprehends 
his tdtring, and. in lying down thoroughly comprehends his 

■ I 

^ Folios dhu-4hil: Having thus made of the respirations one divi- 
sion of the observation of the body, he now of the bodily postures makes 
another, and begins with the words, But again. 

^ow it is true that dogs, jackals, and other animals, when they walk, 
have knowledge of their walking; however, it is not with respect to 
knowledge of that kind that this is spoken. For such knowledge as that 
does not abandon the assumption of a living entity, and does not show 
up that belief ; nor is any subject of meditation present, nor any intent 
contemplation. But the knowledge of this priest abandons the assump- 
tion of a living entity, shows up that belief ; and a subject of meditation 
IB present, and intent contemplation. For this was spoken with respect 
to complete knowledge, comprising such points as, “ Who is it walks ? 
Whose walking is it? What makes it walk?” And similarly also in 
regard to standing and the other bodily postures. 

Now when it is asked, “ Who is it walks f ” the answer is that it is no 
living entity or Ego that walks. And when it is asked, Whose walking 
is it f** the answer is that it is not the walking of any living entity or 
And when it is asked, ** What makes it walk f ” the answer is that 
Waking takes place through the action of the mind, and permeation by 
ithe windy element. The following, therefore, is what he thoroughly 
comprehends : The thought of walking arises, aiid that produces the 
windy element, and the windy element shows itself in the action. The 
pulling forward of the whole body brought about by the action of the 
mind and permeation by the windy element is what is called walking. 
The explanation of standing and of the other bodily postures is similar. 
As follows ; — 

' The thought of standing arises, and that produces the windy ele- 
ment, and the windy element shows itself in the action. The erectness 
of the whole body brought about by the action of the mind and permear 
tion by the windy element is what is called standing. 

The thought of sitting arises, and that produces the windy element, 
and v^dy element shows itself in the action. The drawing in of the 
Ipwer part pf the body, and the erectness of the upper part brought 
%bc$iji l^y the action of the mind and permeation by the windy element is 
whitilii ift called sitting. 

, ; - Tl» thought of lying down arises, and that produces the windy ele- 
and the windy element shows itself in the action. The stretching 
OnV^ the 3 vhole body horizontally brought about by the action of the 
sund aiid permeation by the windy element is what is called lying down. 

When he has thoroughly comprehended this, he thinks as follows : — 
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lying down, and in whatever state his body may be tllO]X>i]|^y ' 
comprehends that state. ; ^ 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as 
body, observant of the body, or in other persons, as re^^ls 
the body, observant of the body, or both in his own pennon 
and in other persons, as respects the body, observant of; 
body ; either observant of origination in the body, or obsexy^, 
ant of destruction in the body, or observant of both origilta* 
tion and destruction in the body ; and the recognition of 
the body by his intent contemplation is merely to the extent 


They say it is a living entity that walks, it is a living entity that 
stands ; but is there any living entity to walk or to stand? There is not. 
But even as people speak of a cart’s going, though there is nothing cor- 
responding to the word cart to go or to stand, yet when the driver has 
3^oked up four oxen and drives them, we then, by a mere convention of 
speech, talk of the cart's going or of the cart’s standing ; in exactly the 
same way the body on account of its lack of intelligence resembles the 
cart, the impulsions of the thoughts resemble the oxen, the thought 
resembles the driver, and when the thought of walking or of standing 
arises, the windy element arises and shows itself in the actions, and 
walking etc. are brought about by this action of the mind and permea- 
tion by the windy element. Accordingly, to say : < It is a living entity 
that walks, it is a living entity that stands ; I walk, I stand,* is but a 
mere convention of speech. Therefore has it been said, — ’ > 


" * As ships are by the wind impelled, 

As arrows by the bow-string's force, 

Likewise this body is impelled, ^ 

Smit by the windy element. 

" ‘ Machines are geared to move by ropes; 

So, too, this body’s enginery 
Is governed by a mental rope 
Whene’er it stands, whene’er it sits. 

" ‘ What living entity is here 
That can by its intrinsic might 
Without dependence or a cause 
Make shift to stand or walk aboat 1 


Therefore it is to be understood that it is through peroej 
walking etc. have a dependence and are produced by cauBCS 
walking thoroughly comprehends his walking^ and in Standing 
• . . lying down thoroughly comprehends his lying down* 
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knowledge merely to the extent of this contemplation, 
awd he lives nnattaehed, nor clings to anything in the world. 

Q priests, does a priest live, as respects the body, 
ol^ervant of the body. 

Section on Bodily Postures. 

' But again, O priests, a priest, in advancing and retiring 
has an aconiate comprehension of what he does ; in looking 
and gating has an accurate comprehension of what he does ; 
in drawing in his arm and in stretching out his arm has an 
accurate comprehension of what he does; in wearing his 
clo^ his bowl, and his robes has an accurate comprehension 
of what he does; in eating, drinking, chewing, and tasting 
has an accurate comprehension of what .he does ; in easing 
hie bowels and his bladder has an accurate comprehension of 
what he does; in walking, standing, sitting, sleeping, waking, 
t-Allnwg, and being silent has an accurate comprehension of 
what he does. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Section on the Four Accurate ComprehenBiouB. 

But again, O priests, a priest, considers this body upwards 
from the soles of the feet, and downwards from the crown of 
the head, enclosed by skin, and full of aU manner of unclean- 
ness, saying, There is in this body hair of the head, hair of 
the body, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinew, bone, marrow of the 
bdaes, Mdneys, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, intestines, 
mesentery, stomach, faeces, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, 
fat, tears, lymph, saliva, snot, synovial fluid, urine.” Just 
as if, O priests, there were a double-mouthed vessel full of 
various sorts of grain, to wit, sali-rice, common paddy, beans, 
pulse, sesame, and husked rice; and some intelligent man 
were to open,it and consider its contents, saying, “This is 
this is common paddy, these are beans, this is pulse, 
ti^^;'Sesame, this is hui^ed rice ; ” in exactly the same way, 

< a priest considers this body upwards from the soles 

feet, and downwards from the crown of the head, en- 
by skin, and fall of all manner of uncleanness, saying, 
*‘'likete is in this body hair of the head, hair of the body. 
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nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinew, bone, marrow of the bonii^ 
neys, heart, liver, pleura, spleen, lungs, intestines, mes^tex^i 
stomach, faeces, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweal^ fati ieiixs, 
lymph, saliva, snot, synovial fluid, urine.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as befote]. 

Section on LoatbsoniBness, 

But again, O priests, a priest takes this body, whatevw it 
may be doing, or however it may be situated, and considers it 
according to the elements of which it is composed, saying, 
“ There are in this body the elements earth, water, fire, and 
wind.” Just as, O priests, a skilful butcher, or butcheris 
apprentice, having slaughtered a heifer, divides heir into 
pieces, and stations liimself at a place where four roads meet ; 
in exactly the same way, O priests, a priest takes this body,^ 
whatever it may be doing, or however it may be situated, and 
considers it according to the elements of which it is composed, 
saying, ‘‘ There are in tliis body the elements earth, water, fire, 
and wind.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Section on the ElemeDls. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body one day dead, or two days dead, or 

1 Folio dhe: Just as a butcher, while rearing a cow, while leadiBg 
her to the place of Slaughter, and while, after bringing her there and 
ing her, he is placing her in position, slaughtering her, and handling her 
after she has been slaughtered, never ceases to think of her as a cow so 
long as he has not cut her up and divided her into pieces. But when he 
has divided her into pieces, and has seated himself ready to sell, he ceases 
to think of her as a cow, and thinks of her as only so much meat He 
does not think, “I am selling cow; my customers come to ine for 
cow ; ” but, “ I am selling meat ; my customers come to me for meat.*' 
In exactly the same way, while a man is an ignorant, unconvetted per- 
son, whether he be a householder or a member of the Order^ he 
ceases to think of himself as a living entity or individual, until 
as he takes this body, whatever it may he doing^ or however it be 
and analyzing it considers U according to the elements of which U 
But when he has considered it according to the elements of whiislh?|b'^ 
composed, he ceases to think of it as a living entity or iOdxridiM ara 
thinks of it as only so many elements. 
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^1^ dead, swollen, black, and fall of festering putridity, 
b^iCbmpares his own body, saying, “Verily, my body also has 
tbk natu^ ‘^lis destiny, and is not exempt.” 

‘Xbus be lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the First. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body being eaten by crows, or being 
eaten by eagles, or being eaten by vultures, or being eaten by 
dogs, or being eaten by jackals, or being eaten by various 
kinds of insects, he compares his own body, saying, “ Verily, 
my body also has this nature, this destiny, and is not 
exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Second. 

Blit again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body consisting of a skeleton with its 
flesh and its blood and its tendonous connections, he compares 
his own body, saying, “ Verily, my body also has this nature, 
tins destiny, and is not exempt.’’ 

Thus he lives, either in liis own person [etc., as before]. 

, Cemetery the Third. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body consisting of a skeleton, stripped 
6 t its flesh, but stained with blood and retaining its tendon- 
ous connections, he compares liis own body, saying, “Verily, 
my body also has this nature, this destiny, and is not 
exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Fourth. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a (kcaying body consisting of a skeleton without its 
ICesband its blood, but retaining its tendonous connections, 
be his own body, saying, “Verily, my body also has 

this tins destiny, and is not exempt.” 

he Hves, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the Fifth. 
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“ But again, O priesta, a priest, if perchance he fees in a 
cemetery a decaying body with its bones uncoimeeted ood 
scattered in all directions — the bones of the hands -in one 
direction, the bones of the feet in another, the bones ol.,tibe 
shanks in another, the bones of the thighs in anothei^i.the. 
bones of the hips in another, the bones of the spine in an* 
other, and the skull in another — he compares his own body* - 
saying, “ Verily, my body also has this nature, this destiny, 
and is not exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before}* 

Cemeteij thd Sbctii. 

But again, O priests, a priest^ if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a deca3ring body with its bones as white as a conch- 
shell, he compares his own body, saying, ‘‘Verily, my body 
also has this nature, this destiny, and is not exempt.*’ 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before}. 

Cemetery the Seveatk. 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body with its bones scattered in pil^ 
and washed by the rains of years, he compares his own bodyi, 
saying, “ Verily, my body also has this nature, this destiny, 
and is not exempt.” 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Cemetery the 

But again, O priests, a priest, if perchance he sees in a 
cemetery a decaying body with its bones rotting and, crum- 
bling into dust, he compares his own body, saying, “Verily, 
my body also has this nature, this destiny, and is not exempt.*! 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before^. 

Cemetery the XBnA. 

End of the Intent Contemplation of the Body.^ 



1 In treating of the contemplation of the body as one of 
subjects of meditation (see page 292), Buddhaghosa, in cluster 
the Visuddhi-Magga, takes up only the Section on Ix^aths^cmi ie i a / 
mentions the First Intent Contemplation as above de8<sibedf 
that the Section on Breathing forms a subject of meffitiitioB l^.iKsdi{ 
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: Asd howy O priests, does a priest live, as respects sensar 
#Mbis, dbservant of sensations ? 

Whener^Bt, O priests, a priest, in experiencing a pleasant 
aansation thoroughly comprehends the pleasant sensation he 
experieUcing, and in experiencing an unpleasant sensation 
. i . an indifferent sensation ... an interested and pleasant 
. SMisation ... a disinterested and pleasant sensation ... an 
interested and unpleasant sensation ... a disinterested and 
unpleasant sensation ... an interested and indifferent sensa- 
ti(ni ... a disinterested and indifferent sensation thoroughly 
compreh^ds the disinterested and indifferent sensation he is 
experiencing. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as respects sensar 
tions, observant of sensations, or in other persons, as respects 
sensations, observant of sensations, or both in bis own person 
and in other persons, as respects sensations, observant of sen- 
sations ; either observant of origination in the sensations, or 
observant of destruction in the sensations, or observant of 
both origination and destruction in the sensations ; and the 
recognition of the sensations by his intent contemplation is 
merely to the extent of this knowledge, merely to the extent 
of thwi contemplation, and he lives imattached, nor clings to 
anything in the world. 

. Thus, O priests, does a priest live, as respects sensations, 
observant of sensations. 

End of the Intent Contemplation of Sensations. 


And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the 
raimh observant of tire mind? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, in having a passionate mind 
thmougbly comprehends that passionate mind, or in having 
a miild ^e from passion ... a mind full of hatred . . . 
a mind free from hatred ... an infatuated mind ... a 

{thS'CeittSBD^Jation <& breathing), that the Section on Bodily Postures, 
the Seetioa oa the Four Accurate Comprehensions, and the Section on 
til* Blements bekntg under Wisdom, and the Nine Cemeteries belong in 
a laeaaiiw mider Wisdom and in a measure under the Impurities. 
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mind free from infatuation ... an intent mind . .. . a 
dering mind ... an exalted mind ... an unexalt^ linM 
. . . an inferior mind ... a superior mind . . 1. a' i^psu^n- 
trated mind ... an unconcentrated mind . . 'k an einaBoi» 
pated mind ... an unemancipated mind thoroug^y aoixh 
prebends that unemancipated mind. » * 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as respeeta^ IImb 
mind, observant of the mind, or in other persons, as resp6(^ 
the mind, observant of the mind, or both in his own person 
and in other persons, as respects the mind, observant the 
mind ; either observant of origination in the mind, or ohsenr- 
ant of destruction in the mind, or observant of both origina- 
tion and destruction in the mind ; and the recognition of the 
mind by his intent contemplation is merely to the extent of 
this knowledge, merely to the extent of this contemplation, and 
he lives unattached, nor clings to anything in the world. 

Thus, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the mind, 
observant of the mind. 

End of the Intent Contemplation of the Mind. 

■ ' 

And how,^ O priests, does a priest live, as respects the 
elements of being, obseivant of the elements of being? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the e].e- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the 
five obstacles to the religious life. 

And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the five 
obstacles to the religious life ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, having existing in hixo^lf 
' ' 

1 Folio dMu: In the observation of the body The Blessed One 
treated solely of form; in the observation of the sensations and of 
thoughts, solely of the other groups ; but now with the words, 

0 priestsy he begins the treatment of form and of the other groups 
Or, again, in the observation of the body it is only the fornl^gro^ 
is treated of, in the observation of the sensations it is only tile sensaliioi^^ 
group, and in the observation of thoughts it is only the cousciouaiiessf 
group; but now with the words, And how^ 0 priettSf he begihs the 
ment of the perception-group, and of the predisposition-groUp* , 
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1^; ^ 0 xu 9 ual disposition thoroughly comprehends the sensual 
.^position as existing in himself, or not having existing in 
Id^paelf a seoi^ual disposition thoroughly comprehends the 
sensual disposition as not existing in himself, and thoroughly 
comprelmnds how a sensual disposition not yet arisen may 
arises, and thoroughly comprehends how a sensual disposition 
^i^ady .arisen may be abandoned, and thoroughly compre- 
hends how a sensxial disposition that has been abandoned may 
be kept from arising again in the future ; or haying existing 
in himself a malevolent disposition ... a slothful and tor- 
pid disposition ... a proud and unmannerly disposition 
« • « a doubting disposition thoroughly comprehends the 
doubting disposition as existing in himself, or not having 
existing in himself a doubting disposition thoroughly com- 
prehends the doubting disposition as not existing in himself, 
and thoroughly comprehends how a doubting disposition not 
yet arisen may' arise, and thoroughly comprehends how a 
doubting disposition already arisen may be abandoned, and 
thoroughly comprehends how a doubting disposition that has 
been abandoned may be kept from arising again in the future. 

Thus he lives, either in his own i)erson, as respects* the 
elements of being, observant of the elements of being, or in 
other persons, as respects the elements of being, observant of 
the elements of being, or both in his own pei-soii and in other 
persons, as respects the elements of being, observant of the 
elements of being ; either observant of origination in the ele- 
ments of being, or observant of destruction in the elements 
of being, or observant of both origination and destruction in 
the elements of being ; and the recognition of the elements of 
being by his intent contemplation is merely to the extent of 
this knowledge, merely to the extent of this contemplation, and 
he lives unattached, nor clings to anytliing in the world. 

Thus, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the elements 
of being, observant of the elements of being. 

Exposition of the Obstacles. 

. ^ Pot again, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the ele- 
ments of l)eing, observant of the elements of being in the five 
attachment'groaps. 
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And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the fiV^ 
attachment-groups ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest grasps the nature of loim, 
and how form arises, and how form perishes ; the natu^;a£ 
sensation, and how sensation arises, and how sensation par- 
ishes ; the nature of perception, and how perception 
and how perception perishes; the nature of the predisposi- 
tions, and how the predispositions arise, and how the px% 
dispositions perish; the nature of consciousness, and, how 
consciousness arises, and how consciousness perishes. 

Thus he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

ExpoBition of the Gtoniia 

But again, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the six 
organs of sense and the six objects of sense. 

And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the six 
organs of sense and the six objects of sense ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest thoroughly comprehends the 
eye, thoroughly comprehends forms, thoroughly comprehends 
the bondage that arises in dependence on the two, and thor- 
oughly comprehends how tliis bondage not yet arisen may 
arise, and thoroughly comprehends how this lx)ndage may be 
abandoned, and thoroughly comprehends how this bondage 
that has been abandoned may be kept from arising agfain in 
the future ; thoroughly comprehends the ear, ^oroiighly 
comprehends sounds, . . . thoroughly comprehends the nose, 
thoroughly comprehends odors, . , . thoroughly comprehends 
the tongue, thoroughly comprehends tastes, . . . thoroughly 
comprehends the body, thoroughly comprehends things tan- 
gible, . . . thoroughly comprehends the mind, thoroughly ' 
comprehends ideas, thoroughly comprehends the bondage . 
arises in dependence on the two, and thoroughly 
hends how this bondage not yet arisen may arniS!, and mitr* 
oughly comprehends how this bondage may be id)andoni(^ 
and thoroughly comprehends how this bondage that has b ee n 
abandoned may be kept from arising again in the future. 
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lives, either in his own person, as respects the 
of being [etc., as before]. 


ExposhioB of the Organs of Sense and of the Objects of Sense. 


But i^aui, O priests, a priest lives, as respects the ele- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being in the 
seven constituents of enlightenment. 

And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects the ele- 
mmits of being, observant of the elements of being in the 
seven constituents of enlightenment? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, having existing in himself 
the constituent of enlightenment contenij)lation thoroughly 
comprehends the constituent of enlightenment contemplation 
as existing in himself, ^'or not having existing in himself the 
constituent of enlightenment contemplation thoroughly com- 
prehends the constituent of enlightenment contemplation as 
not existing in biiuself, and thoroughly comprehends how the 
constituent of enlightenment contemplation not yet arisen 
may arise, and thoroughly comprehends how the constituent 
of enlightenment contemplation already arisen may be brought 
to full development ; or having existing in himself the con- 
stituent of enlightenment investigation of doctrine . . . the 
constituent of enlightenment heroism . . . the constituent 
of enlightenment joy . . . the constituent of enlightenment 
tranquillity « • • the constituent of enlightenment concen- 
tration . * . the constituent of enlightenment indifference 
thoroughly comprehends the constituent of enlightenment in- 
difference as existing in himself, or not having existing in 
himself the constituent of enlightenment indifference tiior- 
oughly comprehends the constituent of enlightenment indif- 
ference as not existing in himself, and thoroughly comprehends 
how the constituent of enlightenment indifference not yet 
misen ^ay arise, and thoroughly comprehends how the con- 
stituent of enlightenment indifference already arisen may be 
to full development. 

^Us he lives, either in his own person [etc., as before]. 

Exposition of the Constituents of Enlightenment. 


Here Endeth the First Lesson. 
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But again, O priests, a priest liyes, as respects tilid elei-/ 
ments of being, observant of the elements of beuag in 
four noble tmths. 

And how, O priests, does a priest live, as respects ^ns de- 
ments of being, observant of the elements of bdng ' 
four noble truths ? , , - 

Whenever, O priest, a priest knows the truth concenriog 
miseiy, knows the truth concerning the origin of misery, 
knows the truth concerning the cessation of miseiy, knows the 
truth concerning the path leading to the cessation of misery* 

And what, O priests, is the noble truth of misery ? 

Birth is misery; old age is misery; disease is misery; 
death is misery ; sorrow, lamentation, miseiy, grief, and de> 
spair are misery ; to wish for what one cannot have is miseiy; 
in short, all the five attachment-groups are misery. 

And what, O iiriests, is birth? 

When of such and such a being, into such and such a class 
of beings, takes place the birth, the being bom, the descent 
into the womb, tiie rebirth, the api)earance of the groups, the 
obtaining of the organs of sense, this, O priests, is called birth. 

And what, O priests, is old age ? 

When to such and such a being, in such and such a class 
of beings, there comes old age, decrepitude, toothlessness, 
hoariness, wrinkledness of the skin, subsidence of the vital 
powers, decay of the faculties, this, O priests, is called old tige. 

And what, O priests, is death ? 

When of such and such a being, from such and such a 
class of beings, takes place the passing, the passing awny, the 
breaking up, the disappearance, the dying, the death,^ ^ 
meeting its end, the breaking up of the groups, the laying 
away of the corpse, this, O priests, is called death. -l 

And what, O priests, is son-ow ? ,5.. 

Whenever, O priests, in any one who has expeti^QiMd 
some great loss, or is afflicted by some misfortane, tNffe 
arises sorrow, sorrowing, sorrowfulness, heart-sonow, hed»^ 
sorrowfulness, this, O priests, is called sorrow. . ' • ‘.f , 

And what, O priests, is lamentation? ' ^ 

Whenever, O priests, any one who has experienced ;8oa» 
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loss, or is afflicted by some misfortune, gives way to 
^xj^ntixig, lamentation, laments, lamenting cries, lamentable 
cribs, cries of lamentation, this, O priests, is called lamentation. 

And what, O priests, is miseiy ? 

Bodily misery, O priests, bodily discomfort, misery and 
sensatioiis of discomfort experienced in the impressions re- 
ceived by ihe body, this, O priests, is called misery. 

And what, O priests, is grief ? 

Mental miseiy, O priests, mental discomfort, misery and 
sensations of discomfort experienced in the impressions re- 
ceived by the mind, this, O priests, is called grief. 

And what, O priests, is despair? 

Whenever, O priests, in any one who has experienced 
some great loss, or is afflicted by some misfortune, there 
arises desperation, despair, a state of desperation, a state of 
despair, this, O priests, is called despair. 

And what,*0 priests, is meant by saying, ‘‘To wish for 
what one cannot have is misery?” 

In beings, O priests, subject to birth there arises the wish, 
0 that we were not subject to birth ! O that birth might 
never come to us 1 ” Nevertheless this cannot be obtained 
by wishing. This is what is meant by saying, “ To wish for 
what one cannot have is misery.” 

To beings, O priests, subject to old age . . . disease . . . 
death . . * sorrow . . . lamentation . . . misery . . . grief . . . 
despair there arises the wish, “ O that we were not subject to 
despair 1 O that despair might never come to us I ” Neverthe- 
less this cannot be obtained by wishing. This is what is meant 
by ,^ying, “ To wish for what one cannot have is misery.” 

And what, O priests, are meant by saying, “ In short, all 

jfive attachment-groups are misery?” The form-attach- 
men^group, tilie sensation-attachment-group, the perception- 
attBchmentrgroup, the predisposition-attachment-group, the 
cbwcionsness-attachment-group, — these, O priests, are what 
aro 'meant by saying, “ In short, all the five attachment- 
groups* are misery.” 

This, O priests, is called the noble truth of misery. 

‘ End of the Exposition of Misery. 


84 
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And wliat, O priests, is the noble truth of ^ Oij^^ jaC 
misery? • ^ : 

It is desire leading to rebirth, joiniag itself to pisaiw 
and passion, and finding delight in every existence,— 
namely, for sensual pleasure, desire for permanent enstdooe, 
desire for transitory existence. 

But where, O priests, does this desire spring up 
grow? where does it settle and take root? 

Where anything is delightful and agreeable to men, there 
desire springs up and grows, there it settles and takes root. 

And what is delightful and agreeable to men, where 
desire springs up and grows, where it settles and takes 
root? 

The eye is delightful and agreeable to men ; there desire 
springs up and grows, there it settles and takes root 

The ear . . . the nose . . . the tongue . . . the body 
. . . the mind is delightful and agreeable to men; there 
desire springs up and grows, there it settles and takes root 

The Six Oxgana of Sense. 

Forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes . . . things 
tangible . . . ideas are delightful and agreeable to men; 
there desire springs up and grows, there it settles and takes 
root 

The Six Objects of Seose. 

Eye-consciousness . . . ear-consciousness . . . nose-ccm- 
sciousness . . . tongue-consciousness . . . body-ccmsdousuess 
. . . mind-consciousness is delightful and agreeable to men; 
there desire springs up and grows, there it setries and 
root 

The Six Coiiscinii|iili|Hii > 

Contact of the eye . . . ear . . . nose . . . tonguf)'\lV ; 
body . . . mind is delightful and agreeable to n 
desire springs up and grows, there it settles and tal 

The 

Sensation produced by contact of the ^e,. 
nose . . . tongue . . . body . . . mind is delightfial 
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ignoble to men theie desire springs up and grows, there 
It seizes and takes root. 

The Six Sensstions. 


IP'^KseplMn of forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes 
. . . ^bihgs tangible . . . ideas is delightful and agreeable to 
loen ; there desire springs up and grows, there it settles and 
takes root. 

The Six Perceptions. 

Thinking on forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes 
. . . things tangible . . . ideas is delightful and agreeable 
to menj there desire springs up and grows, there it settles 
and takes root. 

The Six Thinkings. 

Desire for forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes . . 
things tangible*. . . ideas is debghtful and agreeable to 
men; there desire springs up and grows, there it settles and 
takes root. 

The Six Desires. 

Reasoning on forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes 
. . . things tangible . . . ideas is delightful and agreeable to 
men ; tiiere desire springs up and grows, there it settles and 
takes ropL 

The Six Reasonings. 

Boeotian on forms . . . sounds . . . odors . . . tastes 
. . . things tangible . . . ideas is debghtful and agreeable to 
men ; there desire springs up and grows, there it settles and 
tidcaiiioot 

The Six Reflections. 

llln'O priests, is called the noble truth of the origin of 
;; Sad of the Eiqweition of the Origin of Misery. 

'what, O priests, is the noble truth of the cessation 
ef ahmty? , . 
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It is the complete fading out and cessation^ of this 
a giving up, a loosing hold, a relinquishment, imd a 
adhesion. 

But where, 0 priests, does this desire wane and disapiiaar? 
where is it broken up and destroyed? « < , ‘ J 

Where anything is delightful and agreeable to men; rthere 
desire wanes and disappears, there it is broken up aiid 
destroyed. 

And what is delightful and agreeable to men, where 
desire wanes and disappears, where it is broken up and 
destroyed? 

The eye is delightful and agreeable to men ; there desire 
wanes and disappears, there it is broken up and destroyed. 

[Similarly respecting the other organs of sense, the six 
objects of sense, the six consciousnesses, the six contacts, the 
six sensations, the six perceptions, the six thinkings, the six 
desires, the six reasonings, and the six reflections.] 

This, O priests, is called the noble truth of the cessation 
of misery. 

End of the Exposition of the Cessation of Misery. 


And what, O priests, is the noble truth of the path lead- 
ing to the cessation of misery? 


' Folio n&i: Complete fading out and cessation, etc. are all simply 
synonyms for Nirvana. For in Nirvana there is a complete fading oat 
and cessation of desire ; therefore is it called the complete fading oat]:imd 
cessation of that desire. In Nirvana, also, desire decays, is 
does not adhere ; therefore is Nii-vana called a letting go, a loosh^ 
a relinquishment, and a non-adhesion. For Nirvana is but 
names based on its oppositions are many. To wit, complete fadil^^t,' 
complete cessation, a letting go, a loosing hold, a relinquishment, a 
hesion, the perishing of passion, the perishing of hatred, the peris^Jj^.^ 
infatuation, the perishing of desire, non-origination, the noU'^xisti^ 
unconditioned, the desireless, the non-production of karma, deliv 
from conception, deliverance from rebirth, deliverance froin 
existence, the tmbom, the undecaying, deliverance from ^^Sease^ 'im ' 
deathless, the sorrowless, deliverance from lamentation, delivOKanod 
despair, the incorrupt, etc. „ 
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': < tills noble eightfold patii, to wit, right belief, right 

MiNHve, E^ht speech, right behavior, right occupation, right 
effort,- right contemplation, right concentration, 
what, O priests, is right belief ? 

The knowledge of miseiy, O priests, the knowledge of 
tim migin of misery, the knowledge of the cessation of 
miseiy, and the knowledge of the path leading to the cessa- 
tioai of misery, this, O priests, is called “ right telief.” 

And what, O priests, is right resolve? 

The resolve to renounce sensual pleasures, the resolve to 
have, malice towards none, and the resolve to harm no living 
creature, this, O priests, is called right resolve.” 

And what, O priests, is right speech ? 

To abstain from falsehood, to abstain from backbiting, to 
abstain from harsh language, and to abstain from frivolous 
talk, this, O priests, is called “ right speech.” 

And what, O priests, is right behavior ? 

To abstain from destro3ring life, to abstain from taking 
tiiat which is not given one, and to ab'ttain from immo- 
rality, this, O priests, is called “ right behavior.” 

And what, O priests, is right occupation ? 

Whenever, O priests, a noble disciple, quitting a wrong 
occupation, gets his livelihood by a right occupation, this, O 
priests, is called “ right occupation.” 

And wliat, O priests, is right effort? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest purposes, makes an effort, 
heroically endeavors, applies his mind, and exerts himself 
that evil and demeritorious qualities not yet arisen may not 
arise } purposes, makes an effort, heroically endeavors, applies 
his mind, and exerts himself that evil and demeritorious 
quEdities .already arisen may be abandoned ; purposes, makes 
an effeiit, heroically endeavors, applies his mind, and exerts 
himself that meritorious qualities not yet arisen may arise ; 
pu]|lioses, makes an effort, heroically endeavors, applies his 
mind) and exerts himself for the preservation, retention, 
gtov^. increase, development, and perfection of meritorious 
qualities already arisen, this, O priest, is called “right 
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And what, O priests, is right contemplaition ? ' 

Whenever, O priests, a priest lives, as respeots the hedjf^ 
observant of the body, strenuous, conscious, o<mteap|^Wvli| 
and has rid himself of lust and grief ; as respects raisa^i^tts, 
observant of sensations, strenuous, conscious, otntesi^^dl^y^ 
and has rid himself of lust and grief ; as respects ihe mindf 
observant of the mind, strenuous, conscious, contemplatlvtit 
and has rid himself of lust and grief; as respects the dbr 
ments of being, observant of the elements of being, strennons, 
conscious, contemplative, and has rid himself of lust and 
grief, this, O priests, is called “ right contemplation.” 

And what, O priests, is right concentration ? 

Whenever, O priests, a priest, having isolated himself 
from sensual pleasures, having isolated himself from demeri* 
torious traits, and still exercising reasoning, still exercising 
reflection, enters upon the first trance which is produced by 
isolation and characterized by joy and happiness ; when, 
through the subsidence of reasoning and reflection, and still 
retaining joy and happiness, he enters upon the second 
trance, which is an interior tranquilization and intentness 
of the thoughts, and is produced by concentration ; when, 
through the paling of joy, indifferent, contemplative, oott* 
scions, and in the experience of bodily happiness — that 
state which eminent men describe when they say, “Indif- 
ferent, contemplative, and living happily” — he enters upon 
the third trance ; when, through the abandonment of happi- 
ness, through the abandonment of misery, through the dis- 
appearance of all antecedent gladness and grief, he ejntNis 
upon the fourth trance, which has neither misery nor .hap|d- 
ness, but is contemplation as refined by indifference, thhi,'0 
priests, is called “ right concentration.” 

This, O priests, is called the noble truth of the ]^th 
ing to the cessation of misery. fi- ij 

End of the Exposition of the Path Leading to the Cessation of 

Thus he lives, either in his own person, as 
elements of being, observant of the elements cl ^ 

other persons, as respects the elements of beings observaiit ^f ' 
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dements <ii being, or both in his own person and in other 
IMinons, as respects the elements of being, observant of the 
dements of being; either observant of origination in the ele- 
mestB id being, or observant of destruction in the elements 
of hekSg, <x observant of both origination and destruction in 
the elements of being ; and the recognition of the elements 
of bmng by his intent contemplation is merely to the extent of 
tids knowledge, merely to the extent of this contemplation, and 
he lives unattached, nor clings to anything in the world. 

Thus, O piests, does a priest live, as respects the elements 
of bdug, observant of the elements of being. 

End of the Intent Contemplation of the Elements of Being. 


Any one, O priests, who for seven years shall thus prac- 
tise these Four Intent Contemplations, may expect one or the 
other of two revrards — either he will attain to perfect knowl- 
edge in his present life, or, if at death the groups still remain, 
to never returning. 

But setting aside, O priests, all question of seven years, 
any one, O priests, who for six years shall thus practise the 
above Four Intent Contemplations, may expect one or the 
other of two rewards — either he will attain to perfect knowl- 
edge in his present life, or, if at death the groups still remain, 
to never returning. 

But setting aside, O priests, all question of six years, . . . 
dve years, . . . four years, . . . three years, . . . two years, 
. . . one, year, . . . seven months, ... six months, . . . 
five months, . . . four months, . . . three months, . . . two 
mmitiis, . . . one month, ... a half month, any one, O 
prieBtm wbo for seven days shall thus practise the above Four 
batflnt Contemplations, may expect one or the other of two 
rewads— -either he will attain to perfect knowledge in his 
preaimt life, or, if at death the groups still remain, to never 
retoning. 

< Ibis, therefore, is the meaning of my opening words : 
l^dests, them is but one way open to mortals for the attain- 
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ment of purity, for the ovexcoming of sorrow aiid 
tion, for the abolition of misery and grief, for tha acHinisi^^oa 
of the correct role of conduct, for the realization, Of 
and that is the Four Intent Contemplations.” 'V ■ ■ 

Thus spake The Blessed One, and the 
applauded the speech of The Blessed One. 

End of the Sermon on the Four Intent OnntemiilwtttH^i 


§ 75. THE ATTAINMENT OP THE PATHOL 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. zxi.). 

“ Behold how empty is the world, 

Mogharaja ! In thoughtfulness 
Let oue remove belief in self 
And pass beyond the realm of death. 

The king of death can never find 
The man who thus the world beholds.” 

When in the course of his application of the Three Char- 
acteristics the ascetic lias thus considered the constituents of 
being in the light of their emptiness, he abandons all fear 
and joy in regard to them, and becomes indifferent and.nei> 
tral, and does not deem them as “ I ” or “ mine,” like a mam, 
who has given up his wife. 

Just as a man might have a wife beloved, delightful, and 
charming, from whom he could not bear to be sepaiidied f or 
a moment, and on whom he excessively doted. If be tlieu 
were to see that woman standing or sitting in company witb 
another man, and talking and joking with him, he woujld. be 
angry and displeased, and experience bitter grief. Bat>^ 
subsequently he were to discover that she had been guiBQr of 
a fault, he would lose all desire for her and let her go, 
no longer look on her as “ mine.” From that time on, 
ever he might see her engaged with any one else, 
not be angry or grieved, but simply indifferent and 
In exactly the same way the ascetic by grasping tbe 
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iOMStftS being mtib the reflective insight becomes desirous of 
btliii^ rd^ed from them, and perceiving none of them wor- 
of being deemed “I” or ‘‘mine,” he abandons all fear 
and' Jo^ in regard to them, and becomes indifferent and 
. When he has learnt and perceived this, his mind 

.draws in, contracts, and shrinks away from the three modes 
^ existence, the four species of being, the five destinies in 
rebirth, the seven stages of consciousness, the nine grades of 
being, and does not spread out, and only indifference or dis* 
gost abides. 

Just as drops of water on a gently inclined lotus-leaf draw 
in, contract, and shrink away, and do not spread out ; in ex- 
actly the same way his mind draws in, contracts, and shrinks 
away from the three modes of existence, the four species of 
being, the five destinies in rebirth, the seven stages of con- 
sciousness, the nine grades of being, and does not spread out, 
and only indifference or disgust abides. Just as a cock’s 
feather, ... if thrown into the fire, draws in, contracts, and 
shrinks away, and does not spread out ; in exactly the same 
way his mind draws in, contracts, and shrinks away from the 
three modes of existence, the four species of being, the five 
destinies in rebirth, the seven stages of consciousness, the 
nine grades of being, and does not spread out, but only in- 
difference or disgust abides. Thus has he attained to the 
knowledge consisting in indifference to the constituents of 
being. 

If thin knowledge be such that it sees Nirvana, the abode 
of peace, to be the good, then it gives up everything made of 
the constituents of being, and leaps towards it ; but if it be 
not such that it sees Nirvana to be the good, it will again 
and again take the constituents of being as its object, resem- 
bling hi tins the crow of the sailors. 

They say that sea-fining traders take what is called a 
land-s%hting crow when they go aboard ship. And when 
the ship is tossed about by the winds, and out of its course, 
and hold no Itmger to be seen, then they let go that land- 
sightiag crow. Such a bird springs into the air from the 
nutsthead, ai^d going to all the quarters and intermediate 
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quarters flies to the shore if he sees it ; but if he dues 
it, he returns again and again and alights on the mast^ Th 
exactly the same way, if the knowledge consisting in 
ence to the constituents of being be such that it sees 
the abode of peace, to be the good, then it gives up 
thing made of the constituents of being, and leaps ta#aids 
it ; but if it be not such that it sees Nirvana to be the gMdi 
it will again and again take the constituents of being; as its 
object. It grasps the constituents of being in many different 
ways, as if they were so much meal being sorted in the kitchen, 
or so much cotton unrolled and being shredded, and having 
abandoned all fear and joy in regard to them and beccupse 
neutral by its sifting of the constituents of being, it abides as 
the threefold . insight. And abiding thus, it becomes the 
threefold starting-point of deliverance, and the dependence 
for the distinction of the seven noble individuals. 

Now this knowledge, existing as the threefold insight, be- 
comes by the predominance of three qualities the threefold 
starting-point of deliverance. For the three insights are 
called the three starting-points of deliverance. As it is 
said : 

** Moreover, deliverance has three starting-points for es- 
cape from the world: the consideration of the beginnings 
and endings of the constituents of being for the thoughts to 
spring to the unconditioned ; the agitating of the mind con- 
cerning the constituents of being for the thoughts to spring 
to the desireless; the consideration of all the elements of 
being as not an Ego for the thoughts to spring to the empty* 
These are the three starting-points of deliverance for esqape 
from the world.” 

Here the beginnings and endings — the beginnings and 
endings in the springing up and disappearance of things,* 
For the insight into transitoriness, by coming to the oondu- 
sion, “ The constituents of being did not exist before they 
sprang up,” determines beginnings ; and by observing 
destiny, and coming to the conclusion, They ca&Mniie 
more after they have disappeared, but vanish right ths^^ \ 
determines endings. 
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: ^ Thb abating of the mind — the agitating of the thoughts, 
insight into the misery of the constituents of l^ing 
thoughts are agitated. 

' ' consideration of all the elements of being as not an Ego 
con^dering them as not an ‘‘ I ” or “ mine/’ 
Accordingly these three propositions are to be understood 
apdken concerning the insight into transitoriness etc. 
Hisciofcnie was it thereafter said in answer to a question, 
To one who considers them in the light of their transi- 
toriness the constituents of being seem perishable. To one 
who consideis them in the light of their misery they seem 
fnghtful. To one who considers them in the light of their 
want of an Ego they seem empty. 

But how many are the deliverances of which these in- 
sights are the starting-points ? There are three : the uncon- 
ditioned, the desireless, and the empty. For it has been said 
as follows : 

He who considers them fthe constituents of being] in 
the light of their transitoriness abounds in faith and obtains 
tiie unconditioned deliverance ; he who considers them in the 
light of their misery abounds in tranquillity and obtains 
the desireless deliverance; he who considers them in the 
light of their want of an Ego abounds in knowledge and 
obtiuns the empty deliverance.” 

Here the unconditioned deliverance is the Noble Path real- 
ized by meditation on Nirvana in its unconditioned aspect. 
For the Noble Path is unconditioned from having sprung out 
of the unconditioned, and it is a deliverance from being free 
horn the corruptions. In the same way the Noble Path when 
realized by meditation on Nirvana in its desireless aspect is 
to be understood as desireless ; when realized by meditation 
on NitYana in its empty aspect as empty. 
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I 76. NIRVANA TO BE ATTAINED AT DSim 
Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap, xdi.). 

Just as, however, a man displeased with the flowers, fruit, 
ete. of a tree, will pierce it on each of its four sides 
the poisonous thorn called the mandu-thom, and then 
tree, when its earth-extracted juices and its sap have bedome 
exhausted by the application of that poison, will arrive at a 
state of inability to bear fruit and not be able to repro*- 
duce itself ; in exactly the same way a youth of good family, 
displeased with the existence of the groups, will, like tibe 
man who applied poison to the tree on each of its four 
sides, begin to apply the meditation of the Four Paths to the 
series of his groups. And then the series of his groups, 
when the rebirth-causing corruptions have become exhausted 
by the application of the poison of the Four Paths, resolves 
itself into such bodily and other kinds of karma as consti- 
tute barren action; ^ and arriving at a state of not being liable 
to be reborn in the future, and unable to reproduce itself in 
the next existence, by the cessation of the last consciousness 
becomes like a lire without fuel, and passes into Nirvana with- 
out attachment. 


§ 77. THE ATTAINMENT OF NIRVANA BY GODHEEA. 

Translated from the Dhammapada, and from Buddhaghosa^s Com- 
mentary to stanza 57. 

54. The flower’s fragrance goes not to the windward, 

Nor sandal- wood, the tagara, or jasmine ; 

But of the good the fragrance goes to windward-- 
The holy man suffuses every quarter. 

55. Or sandal-wood, or tagara, 

Or lotus-flower, or jessamine — , , 

Of all these various kinds of scents, ' ; ; 

The virtuous give the scent most rare. 

^Seepage 216. 
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/ ill A feeUe fragrance is it comes 
Fsom tagara and sandal-wood ; 

But fragrance that the virtuous give, 

' ; Snblimely floats the gods among. 

fli?. Qf such as these, in virtnes rich, 

Of vigilant and sober lives. 

With minds by perfect knowledge freed, 

Ko track or path the Slayer finds. 

such as these t m virtues riNn^P - This doctrinal in- 
fitmctioii was given by The Teacher while dwelling at Bamboo 
Orove in the vicinity of Rajagaha; and it was concerning the 
attainzhent of Nirvana by Godhika the elder. 

This venerable man, while dwelling at Black Rock on 
the slopes of Isigili, being vigilant, austere, and strenuous, 
attained release for his mind in ecstatic meditation, and then 
through the power of a disease which beset him, trance 
was broken up. A second time, a third time, up to the sixth 
time was his trance broken up. 

At the seventh time, he thought, 

** Six times has my trance been broken up, and doubtful is 
the fate of those who fail in trance. Tliis time I will resort 
to the knife.” 

And taking a razor for shaving the hair, he lay down on ' 
a couch in order to cut his windpipe. 

Mara, the Slayer, perceived his intention, and thought, 

“ This priest is about to use the knife ; but they who do 
so are indiflEerent to life, and such attain to insight aiid saint- 
ship. If I should attempt to dissuade him, he would not 
heed me. I will get The Teacher to dissuade him.” 

Thein he disguised himself, and drawing near to The 
Teacher, he spoke as follows: 

“ Thou Hero Great, profoundly wise, 

Whose magic power full brightly shines, 

Who hast overcome all sin and fear. 

Thy feet I worship, Seeing One. 
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“ Thy follower, O thou Hero Great,’ * I 'i'. i w > >• . 
Although o’er death victorious, • . [■ 

Doth long for death, and plotteth it ; 

Dissuade him, O thou Radiant One. 

** Pray, shall thy follower. Blessed One, 

Whose keen delight is in thy law 
With goal nnreached, not perfect trained. 

So soon expire, O Chief of Men? ” 

At this instant the elder used the knife. 

The Teacher recognized the Slayer, and pronoouced the 
following stanza: 

“ Thus, verily, the valiant act. 

Nor think to hanker after life ! 

Lo ! Godhika uproots desire. 

And, dying, has Nirvana gained." 

Then The Blessed One, with a great number of priest^ 
went to the place where the elder had lain down and used 
the knife. 

At that moment the Slayer, the Wicked One, had become 
a pillar of smoke, as it were, or a btmch of darkness; and 
wondering to himself, “Where can it have fixed itself?” 
was searching in all directions for the elder’s rebirtltcon- 
sciousness. 

The Blessed One pointed out to the priests the smoke and 
darkness, and said, 

“ That, O priests, is the Slayer, the Wicked One. He is 
searching for the consciousness of the noUe Godhika, to find 
out where it has fixed itself. But the noble GhxUiika, O 
priests, lu« attained Nirvana, and his consciousness has not 
fixed itself.” 

The Slayer, being unable to find out where thd 
consciousness was, assumed the appearance of a you^ iDf^rk: 
lute of the white wood of the bel-tree, and drawing neak’.'ti^ 
The Teacher, he said, 

“Where has Godhika gone? Though I seareh npiratifti.. 
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i«i|i 40 wn:madBi and to all the points and inteimediate points 
^'ilie compass, I do not meet him.” 

Him said The Teacher to him, 

Always in meditation found 
That brave, strong man his best delight; 

Each day and night he practised it, 

And redred not, oared not, for his life. 

Thus vanquished he Namuci’s host; 

No more to rebirth he retilrns. 

Lo 1 Godhika uproots desire. 

And, dying, has Nirvana gained." 

The Demon sorely mortified, 

Down from his side let fall the lute ; 

And in a sore, dejected mood, 

He straightway disappeared from sight. 

And The Teacher said : 

“ O Wicked One, what have you to do with the place of 
rebirth of the noble Godhika? A hundred or a thousand 
such as you could never detect his place of rebirth.” So 
saying, he pronounced the stanza, 

“ Of such as these, in virtnes rich, 

Of vigilant and sober lives, 

With minds by perfect knowledge freed, 

No track or path the Slayer finds.” 

The Stoty of the Attaiunient of Nirvana by Qodhika the Elder. 


f 78. THE TRANCE OF CESSATION, 
i 78<i. — Translated from the SamyuttarNi^ya (zli. 6*). 

hospitations and expirations, O householder, are bodily 
folhStion^ therefore inspirations and expirations constitute 
bed^.kanna; first occur reasoning and reflection and after- 
wards articulate utterance, therefore reasoning and reflection 
ots^tate vccal karma; perception and sensation are mental 
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ftmctions and occur iu associatioii with the mind, 
perception and sensation constitute mental Tn>.ii«*- 

§786. — Translated from the Sa&yuti>arNikiya(zxi:vl. 119 *. . 

And moreover, O priest, I have taught the gradual oantk 
tion of karma. Of one who has entered the first trahcu tihh 
voice has ceased: of one who has entered the second tanmee 
reasoning and reflection have ceased ; of one who has enter^ 
the third trance joy has ceased ; of one who has entered Ibe 
fourth trance the inspirations and the expirations havecaaiaedr 
of one who has entered the realm of the infinity <^'fpaoe the 
perception of form has ceased; of one who has entered the 
realm of the infinity of consciousness the perception of 
the realm of the infinity of space has ceased; of one who 
has entered the realm of nothingness the perception of the 
realm of the infinity of consciousness has ceased ; of one who 
has entered the realm of neither perception nor yet non^pen* 
ception, the perception of the realm of nothingness has ceased; 
of one who has entered the cessation of perception and sensSp 
tion, perception and sensation have ceased. Of the priest 
who has lost all depravity, passion has ceased, hatred has 
ceased, infatuation has ceased. 

§ 78e. — Translated &om the Yisuddhi-Magga (chap. xriiLh 
What is the trance of cessation ? 

It is the stoppage of all mentality by a gradual cessation. 
... A priest who is desirous of entering on cessation trill 
take his breakfast, wash carefully his hands and his feet, and 
seat him cross-legged on a well-strewn seat in some retired 
spot, with body erect, and contemplative faculty active. He 
then enters the first trance, and rising from it obtains intight 
into the transitoriness, misery, and lack of an Ego of the 
constituents of being. ‘ 

This insight, however, is threefold: the insight mtp Ijbe; 
constituents of being, the insight belonging to 
ment of the Fi-uits, and the insight belonging to the tiii^tw 
of cessation. 
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the insight into the constituents of being be 
^uU. or keen, it is in either case a preparation for the Paths. 

The insight belonging to the attainment of the Fruits can 
only be keen* like the realization of the Paths. 

The insight, however, belonging to the trance of cessation 
should not be too dull nor yet too keen. Therefore he will 
contemplate the constituents of being with an insight that is 
neither very dull nor very keen. 

: Thereupon he enters the second trance, and rising from 
it obtains insight into the constituents of being in the same 
manner, Ifts before. Thereupon he enters the third trance, 
. . . the fourth trance, . . . the realm of the infinity of 
space, . . . the realm of the infinity of consciousness, and 
rising from it obtains insight into the constituents of being 
in the same manner as before. Then he enters the realm 
of nothingness, and rising from it performs the four pre- 
liminary duties ; the protection of less intimate belongings, 
respect for the Order, a summons from The Teacher, limita- 
tion of time. 

The protection of lees intimate belongings : — That which 
is not intimately joined to the person of the priest, but is 
more loosely connected, such as his bowl and his robes, 
his couch and his bench, his dwelling, or any other of the 
requisites, should be protected from fire, water, wind, rob- 
bers, rats, etc., by means of a firm resolve. The manner of 
making this firm resolve is as follows : 

He makes a firm resolve, saying, ‘‘ For the space of seven 
days let not this and that article be burnt by fire, borne away 
by a flood, blown to pieces by the wind, canied off by robbers, 
or eaten by rats and the like.” Then for the space of seven 
days no harm will touch them, any more than it did in the 
case of the elder, Naga the Great ; but if he does not make 
this firm resolve, they are liable to perish by fire etc. 

In regard to thia elder, tradition has it that he went for 
ali^' to the village where lived his mother, a lay devotee. The 
liy devotee gave him some rice-giuel and asked him to sit 
in a reception-hall. The elder sat down and entered 
on cessation. While he was sitting there, the reception-hall 

25 
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took fire, and all the other priests took up the se^Bnd mate 
on which tbej had been sitting, and fled away. Tke iaht^ 
tants of the -^age came together, and seeing the eld«r; eried 
out, ^ The lazy monk ! the lazy monk ! ” The fire Iflazed 
in the grass, bamboo, sticks of wood, etc., compLetdy 
rounding the elder. The people brought water in pitehttse 
and put it out, removed the ashes and made the ground nciit 
again, and scattering flowers stood worshiping him. The 
elder rose from his trance, when the fixed term had elaraed,, 
and seeing the people gazing at him, sprang up into the air, 
and went to the island Piyangu. This is the pri^eotion of 
less intimate belongings. 

Articles, however, which are intimately joined to the peiv 
son of the priest, such as his tunic, his upper garment|<or the 
seat on which he may be sitting, do not need any special re- 
solve. The trance is sufficient to protect them, as in the case 
of the venerable Safijlva. For it has been said as follows: 

*'The concentration of the venerable S^jiva possesses 
magical power ; the concentration of the venerable SSriputta 
possesses magical power.” 

Bespect for the Order — respect, regard for the Order. 
The sense is the Order cannot hold a function without his 
presence. Here it is not respect for the Order but reflection 
on the respect due it which is his preliminary duty. There- 
fore let him reflect as follows : 

If, during the seven days I am sitting in a trance of ces- 
sation, the Order should wish to pass a resolution, or perform 
some other ecclesiastical function, I will arise before a prieiErtf 
comes and summons me.” 

If he does this before entering his trance, he will rise 
from it at the time set ; but if he does not do it, and the Order 
comes together and misses him, and inquires, Where is suelt 
and such a priest?” and hearing that he has entered ai 
trance of cessation sends some priest, saying, *‘ 60, stunUton 
him by authority of the Order t ” then he will have to iiHfti 
from ^ trance when that priest has come within heexiflgu^ l 
has called him, saying, ** Brother, the Order seudji juv; iiii^ 
respects.” For such is the imperativeness of;a 
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/Ae Oi 4 er. Therefore he must reflect on this, and so 
eaxter bis trance as to rise from it of his o^m accord. 

' A mmmons from The Teacher : — Here, also, it is reflection 
c^a summcms of The Teacher that is bis duty. Therefore 
let it be x^Gteoted upon as follows : 

> ft'Xf, during the seven days 1 am sitting in a trance of ces- 
8ati(m, The Teacher should take occasion to lay down some 
precept, or, apropos of some particular event, should teach 
the Doctrine, I will rise from my trance before any one sum- 
mons me.*’ 

If hnctoes this before sitting down, he will rise from it at 
tile time set ; but if he does not do it, and The Teacher misses 
him ^en tiie Order assembles, and inquires, “ Where is such 
and sadh a priest?” and hearing that he has entered a 
trmioe of. cessation sends some priest, saying, “Go, summon 
Iflm by my authority I” then he will have to rise from his 
trance wdxen that priest has come within hearing and has 
called him, saying, “ The Teacher sends for your venerable 
worship.” For such is the imperativeness of a summons from 
The Teacher. Therefore he must reflect on this, and so enter 
his trance as to rise from it of his own accord. 

Lmiiation of time — limitation of the time of life. For 
this priest shpuld be skilful respecting the limitation of time. 
He should not enter this trance without first reflecting 
whether his span of life is to last seven days longer or not. 
For if he were to enter this trance without perceiving that 
his vital powers were to break up within the seven-day 
limit, his trance of cessation would not be able to ward off 
death, and as death cannot take place during cessation, he 
would have to rise from the midst of his trance. Therefore 
he must enter it only after having made the above refleo- 
tkm. FW it has been said that it is permissible to neglect 
the Ofther reflections, but not this one. 

Vthsa he has thus entered the realm of nothingness, and 
performed these preliminary duties, he en- 
t(^lhuS:Xealin ed neither perception nor yet non-perception; 

hsirii^ passed beyond one or two thoughts, he stops think- 
ii^'iiiad reaches cessation. But why do I say that beyond 
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two thoughts the thoughts cease? Because of. peat's 
progress in cessation. For the priest’s progress in .g^Miihilil . 
cessation consists in an ascent through the eig^ attdnni^tS 
by the simultaneous use of both the quiescence and 
methods, and does not result from the trance of the xeabn of 
neither perception nor yet non-perception alone. Thns^ lt is 
because of the priest’s progress in cessation that beyoaid l^ 
thoughts the thoughts cease. 

Now the priest who should rise from the realm of noth* 
ingness, and enter the realm of neither perception nca; yet 
non-perception without having performed his prelinunary 
duties would not be able to lose all thought, but would f^ 
back into the realm of nothingness. In this commctkm I 
will add a simile of a man traveling on a road over he 
Las never passed before. 

A certain man traveling on a road over which he has 
never passed before, comes on his way to a deep ravine con- 
taining water, or to a slough in which is a stepping^tcme 
that has been over-heated by the sun; and essaying to de- 
scend into the ravine, without having first adjusted his tunic 
and his upper garment, he is obliged to retreat again to the 
top of the bank, through fear of wetting his requisites ; co* 
stepping upon the stone he scorches his feet so badly that hs 
jumps back to the hither hank. In the above simile, just as 
the man, through not ha-ving adjusted his tunic and Ins uj^r 
garment, retreated to where he had started from, as sopn as he 
had descended into the ravine, or had stepped on the heated 
stone ; in exactly the same way the ascetic, if he have ftot 
performed the preliminary duties, as soon as he reaches tim 
realm of neither perception nor yet non-perception, retreats 
again into the realm of nothingness. 

As, however, another man who has traveled on that mad 
before, when he reaches that spot, will gird his tunic tiig^t}y 
and cross the ravine with the other garment in' his' hipd, 
or will touch the stone as little as possible in pes8ii^-j|||0 . 
the further bank; in exactly the same way a 
has performed his preliminary duties, and entBreid]^^;|^i!^; 
of neither perception nor yet non-perception^ . 

yond and lose all thought, and dwell in cessatiicn. 
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';( jffow long will he stay in it? He who has entered it 
l^ 'Uie aboT^escrtbed manner will remain in it during the 
Ihnitof latne which he has set for it, provided that the ter- 
minaticm of his life, or respect for the Order, or a summons 
fipqan 'Hie Teacher does not interfere. 

Po^.does he rise from it? In a twofold manner. The 
piiest who is in the path of neyer returning, with the attain- 
ment of the fruit of never returning, the saint with the 
aittaimhent of the fruit of saintship. 

Wheh he has risen from it, to what is his mind inclined ? 
It is inclined to Nirvana. For it has been said as follows : . 

** Brother Yisahha, the mind of a priest who has risen 
ihrmn-the t^ce of the cessation of perception and sensation is 
molhiechto isolation, has a tendency to isolation, is impelled 
to isolation.” 

t. What is the difference between a dead man and one who 
has entered this* trance ? This matter also is treated of in 
this discourse. As it is said : 

“ Brother, of the man who has died and become a corpse, 
bodily karma has ceased and become quieted, vocal karma 
has ceased and become qtdeted, mental karma has ceased and 
become quieted, vitality has become exhausted, natural heat 
has subsided, and the senses have broken up. Of the priest 
who has entered on the cessation of perception and sensation, 
bodily karma has ceased and become quieted, vocal karma 
has caused mid become quieted, mental karma has ceased 
and become quieted, but vitality has not become exhausted, 
natural heat has not subsided, and the senses have not 
broken up.” 

In regard to the questions ‘‘Is the trance of cessation 
conditioned or unconditioned?” etc., it caimot be said either 
that it is conditioned or that it is unconditioned, either that 
it is worhfiy or that it is transcendent. And why not? On 
account the non-existence of any positive reality. Inas- 
however, as it can be entered upon, therefore it is 
to say that it is brought about, not that it is not 
about. 
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Whereas the wise who cultivate 
The wisdom which doth make a saint 
Are they who reach this holy trance — 
This trance by saints at all times priaed* 
And ever by them held to be 
Nirvana in the present life — 

Therefore the faculty to reach 
This state of trance which is conferred 
By wisdom in the holy paths 
A blessing of those paths is called. 



S 79. THE ATTAINMENT OP NIRVANA. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. xxm.). 

Acquisition of honor etc. : — The blessings to be derived 
from the realization of this transcendent wisdom include 
not only the ability to enter the trance of cessation, but 
also the acquisition of honor etc. For the individual who 
has developed his wisdom by the development of the fourfold 
wisdom of the paths is worthy of the worship, the veneration, 
the votive offerings, and the reverence of all the world of 
gods and men, and is an unsurpassed source of merit for the 
world. 

To particularize : — 

He who, being of weak faculties, develops the wisdom 
of the first path with a dull insight is reborn seven times at 
most; after seven rebirths in states of bliss he will make 
an end of misery : he who develops it with medium faculties 
and insight is a roamer ; after two or three rebirths he will 
make an end of misery : he who develops it with keen facul- 
ties and insight takes root but once, only one human 
will he pass through and make an end of mis< 

He who develops the wisdom of the second 
once ; once more will he return to this world an 
an end of misery. 
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fie who develops the wisdom of the third path never re- 
ttlim His destiny is fivefold, as follows : In the descending 
order of the worth of his faculties he passes into Nirvana in 
tibe midst, at the end, without instigation, with instigation, 
or pai^ses up current to the Sublime Gods. 

Here the one who passes into Nirvana in the midst is re- 
born ifi some one of the Pure Abodes and passes into Nir- 
vana befoie attaining half the normal length of life of that 
heavenV he who passes into Nirvana at the end passes into 
Nirvana after attaining half the normal length of life ; he 
who passes into Nirvana without instigation achieves the 
fourth path without instigation or urging; he who passes 
into Nirvai^a with instigation achieves the higher path with 
instigation or urging ; and he who passes" up current to the 
Sublime &ods starts from the particular heaven in which he 
may be rebcnm, and ascends as far as to the Sublime Gods and 
there passes into Nirvana. 

Of those who develop the wisdom of the fourth path, one 
is freed by faith, another is freed by wisdom, another is 
doubly freed, another possesses the threefold knowledge, an- 
other the Six High Powers, but the greatest of all is he who 
mastered the four analytical sciences and has lost all 
depravity. Concerning this last it has been said : — 

^ At the time he is in the paths he is disentangling the 
snarl, at the time he is in the fruits he has disentangled the 
snarl, and there is in all the world of gods and men none 
more worthy of votive gifts.” 

Since, then, such blessings manifold 
From noble wisdom take their rise, 

Therefore the understanding man 
Should place therein his heart’s delight. 

The above constitutes the explanation of the development 
df wisdom and of its blessings in the Way of Purity as 
taiE^ht in the stanza. 

What man his conduct guardeth, and hath wisdom. 
And thoughts and wisdom traineth well, 

The strenuous and the able priest. 

He disentangles all this snarl/' 




CHAPTER V. 


THE OBDEB. 

iHTEODTTCTOBTr DlSOOTTRSB. ' 

VmAKE Christ, The Buddha instituted an or 

Church, during his own lifetime; and in the counse dl'hklonig 
ministry of forty-five years, and as occasion arose, he made 
a great many regulations for its guidance. To g^ve tliese 
rides and ordinances at length w-ould be a large undertaking, 
and make this book too technical. The desultoiy* selections 
of this chapter are therefore mainly illustrative in character, 
and designed to show what the Buddhists understand by the 
monastic life, and the duties and position of the laity. It is 
curious that the aversion which The Buddha showed to hav- 
ing women as members of the Order appears to have been 
shared by the Buddhist Church in the ages subsequent to his 
death. The nuns seem never to have played an influential 
rdle in the histoiy of Buddhism, and there are now no nuns 
in Ceylon. 
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S 80. CONDUCT. 

Tranalaited from the ASguttara-Nikftya (iii. 88). 

> Ai4 what, O priests, is the discipline in elevated conduct? 

Vihtenever, O priests, a priest is correct in his conduct, 
fSld livi^'^trained by the restraints of the Fatimokkha, is 
e|tBnii|illi^ in his habits and associations, and afraid of even 
$aia<ttest fault, and adopts and disciplines himself in the 
preo^)^ tbiH, O priests, is called the discipline in elevated 
condno&v 


f tl. THE ADMISSION AND ORDINATION 
CEREMONIES. 

Repriiited from a paper by J. F. Dickson, B. A., in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1874. 

In May, 1872, I was invited my learned friend and 
pandit Kewitiyagala Unnanse, of the Malwatte Monastery in 
Kandy, to be present at an ordination service, held, according 
to custom, on the full-moon day of Wesak, (May, June), being 
the anniversary of the day on which Gautama Buddha at- 
tained Nirvana, b. c. 543. I gladly availed myself of this 
opportunity of witnessing the celebration of a rite of which 
Englishmen have but little knowledge, and which has rarely, 
if ever, been witnessed by any Eiuropean in Ceylon. 

Nothing could be more impressive than the order and 
solemnity of the proceedings. It was impossible not to feel 
that the ceremony was being conducted precisely as it was 
more ^ian two thousand years ago. 

The chapter house (Sinhalese, Poya-ge) is an oblong hall, 
with rows of pillars forming an inner space and leaving broad 
ihdeit at the sides. At the top of this inner space sat the 
i^^' Ahbot (Sinhalese, Maha NSyaka), as president of the 
ohspi^l on either side of him sat the elder priests, and down 
the ahSes sat &e otherwpriests in number between thirty and 
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forty. The chapter or assembly thus formed thll^ sides of 
an oblong. The president sat on cushions and a 
other priests sat on mats covered with white eaUeo. '^^y 
all sat cross-legged. On the fourth side, at the footi'tftood 
the candidates, behind the piUars on the rig^t stood dea» 
cons, the left was given up to the visitors, and beidad 
candidates at the bottom was a crowd of Buddhist ligraasilii 

To form a chapter for this purpose not less thatil^tete duly 
ordained priests are required, and the president ihaiii^ .be'j^ 
less than ten years’ standing from his Upasampa^ 
tion. The priests attending the chapter are required^ give 
their undivided, unremitting, and devout attentioulrt'hirai'ugb' 
out the service. Eveiy priest is instructed to join l^^airijSiad 
mind in the exhortations, responses, formulas, eto.,^,bbtd.itiO 
correct every error, lest the oversight of a single fbiMbke 
should vitiate the efficacy of the rite. Previou^y to this 
ordination the candidates are subjected to a strict and search- 
ing examination as to their knowledge of the discourses of 
Buddha, the duties of a priest, etc. An examination and 
ordination is held on the full-moon day in Wesak, and cm 
the three succeeding Poya days, or days of quartets of the 
moon. 

After witnessing the celebration of this rite, I read tbe 
Upasampada-KammavacS or book setting forth the form 
and manner of ordering of priests and deacons, and I was 
subsequently induced to translate it. This manu^ was 
translated into Italian in 1776, by Padre Maria Pmeoto 
(missionary in Ava and Pegu), under the title of ** Kam- 
muva, ossia trattato dcUa ordiuazione del Talapc^ni del 
secondo ordine detti Pinzi,” and a portion of it was edited 
in 1841, in Pali and Latin, by Professor Spiegel. Clough 
translated it in 1834, and Hardy has given an interestiilg 
summary of it in his Eastern Monachism; but neither -the 
text nor any complete translation is readily accessible, I 
have therefore thought that this edition might posnh^il^ 
acceptable to those who desire information 
practice of Buddhism in Ceylon, where, as is 
out by Mr. Childers, in his Plli Dictionary,. '(s.v. 
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p. 1^2) note), “Buddhism letains almost its pristine 

pan^ " 

With t^fard ^ the transliteration, I have used tiie sys- 
tem adopted (after Fausboll) by Mr. Childers in his Diction- 
aiy. In ihe translation 1 have placed in italics the rubrical 
’^dimdicms in tiie text, and all explanations and amplifications 
of the t^fct I have placed in square brackets. I have thus 
entfeavQiued to give a translation of the text as it stands, 
ftwd, . at ti^same time, to set out the ordination service fully 
and completely, precisely in the form in use in Ceylon at 
the present time, as I have myself witnessed it. No one who 
campsres this form with that given in Article XV. of Hodg- 
Bom’f “ Literature and Religion of the Buddhists in Nepaul,” 
caa fiiil.to be struck with the purity and simplicity of the 
Ce^on' rite as contrasted with that in use among the 
Northern Buddhists. 

Kandt, 9th January, 1873. J. F. D. 

THE ORDINATION SERVICE. 

Fnuw be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, to him who has arrived at 
the knowledge of all Truth. 

[The candidate, accompanied by his Tutor, in the dress 
of a layman, but having the yellow robes of a priest in his 
anns, makes the usual obeisance and offering to the President 
of the chapter, and standing says,] 

Grant me leave to speak. Lord, graciously grant me 
admissiim to deacon’s orders. Kneels down. Lord, I pray 
for admission as a deacon. Again, lord, I pray for ad- 
mission as a deacon. A third time, lord, I pray for admis- 
sion as a deacon. In compassion for me, lord, take these 
yelloit robes, and let me be ordained, in order to the de- 
struotiim of all sorrow, and in order to the attaiiunent of 
Nirvfinm To he repeated three times. [The President takes 
file kandle of robes.] Li compassion for me, lord, give me 
timse yellow robes, and let me be ordained, in order to the 
destCQoticiii of all sorrow, and in order to the attainment of 
Nrni^ia. To he repeated, fkree times. [And the President 
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then gives the bundle of robes, the yellow bam of which he 
ties round the neck of the candidate, reciting the the 

tacapahcakam, or formula of meditation on the ‘»p6zifi]biiMe 
nature of the human body, as follows: kesS lo:^ 
danta taco — taco danta nakha loma kesa. Hair of 
hair of the body, nails, teeth, skin — skin, teeth, na^, hair 
the body, hair of the head. The candidate then rises up, 
retires to throw oif the dress of a la 3 ahan, and tO;^i|^ (dor Ms 
yellow robes. While changing his dress he reciti^ the 
lowing: In wisdom I put on the robes, as a prbteeilt^ 
against cold, as a protection against heat, as a protectloh 
against gadflies and musquitoes, wind and sun, and the touch 
of serpents, and to cover nakedness, %• e. I wear theih ih aJU> 
humility, for use only, and not for ornament or show. Hav- 
ing put on the yellow robes, he returns to the side cf his 
tutor, and says,] Grant me leave to speak. I make obeisance 
to my lord. Lord, forgive me all my faults. Let the mfitit 
that I have gained be shared by my lord. It is fitting to give 
me to share in the merit gained by my lord. It is good, it is 
good. I share in it. Grant me leave to speak. Graciously 
give me, lord, the three refuges and the precepts. [He kneels 
down.] Lord, I pray for the refuges and the precepts. 

[The tutor gives the three refuges and the ten ,precepts 
as follows, the candidate still kneeling, and repeating them 
after him sentence by sentence. 

L 

THE THREE REFUGES. 

I put my trust in' Buddha. 

I put my trust in the Law. 

I put my trust in the Priesthood. . , 

Again I put my trust in Buddha, 

Again I put my trust in the Law. 

Again I put my trust in the Priesthood. 

Once more I put my trust in Buddha. / . 

Once more I put my trust in the Law. 

Once more 1 put my trust in the Priesthood 
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tfttf rw PBBCBPTB OB LAWS OF THE PBIEBTHOOIL 

AWinepoe from destroying life ; 

Abg&ence from theft; 

Abstinenoe from fornication and all undeanness ; 

* Abstinence from lying; 

Abstinence from fermented liquor, spirits and strong drink which 
are a hindrince to merit; 

Abstinence from eating at forbidden times ; 

"Abstinence from dancing, singing, and shows ; 

Abstinence from adorning and beautifying the person by the use of 
garlands, perfumes and unguents ; 

> Abstinence from using a high or a large couch or seat ; 

Abstinence from receiving gold and silver ; 

are the ten means (of leading a moral life). 

£The candidate says,] 

I have received these ten precepts. Permit me. [He 
rises up, and makes obeisance to his Tutor.] Lord, I make 
obeisance. Forgive me all my faults. May the merit I have 
gained be shared by my lord. Give me to share in the merit 
of my lord. It is good, it is good. I share in it. 

[This completes the ordination of a deacon, and the can- 
didate retires.] 

The foregoing ceremony is gone through previous to the 
ordination of a priest in all cases, even where the candidate 
has already been admitted as a deacon. If the candidate is 
duly qualified for the priestly office, he can proceed at once 
from deacon’s to priest’s ordeis ; otherwise he must pass a 
term of instruction as a deacon : but a candidate who has 
received deacon’s orders must solicit them again, and go 
through the above ceremony when presented for priest’s 
orders. 

Ihe candidate being duly qualified, returns with his 
tutor, and goes up to the President of the chapter, presenting 
an offering, and makes obeisance, saying,] 

Permit me to speak. Lord, graciously grant me your 
sanction and support. He kneels down. Lord, I pray for 
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your sanction and support; a second tiiiM/Tordi» 1 prey 
for your sanction and support; a third time, lord, Z for 
your sanction and support. Lord, be my superior. Thie id 
repeated three times. [The President says,] It is well. ([Afid 
the candidate replies,] I am content. This is itpettidA 'lSvttis 
times. From this day forth my lord is my charge. 1 fun: 
charge to my lord. [This vow of mutual as^tanoe] k 
repeated three times. 

[The candidate rises up, makes obeisance, and retires 
alone to the foot of the assembly, where his alms-bowt is 
strapped on his back. His tutor then goes down, takes him 
by the hand, and brings him back, placing him in frcmt of 
the President. One of the assembled priests stands up, dnd 
places himself on the other side of the candidate, who ^us 
stands between two tutors. The tutors say to the assembly,] 
With your permission, [and then proceed to examine the can* 
didate as to his fitness to be admitted to priest’s orders]. 
Your name is Naga? It is so, lord. Your superior is the 
venerable Tissa? It is so, lord. [The two tutors together 
say,] Praise be to the Blessed One, the Holy One, to him 
who has arrived at the knowledge of all Truth. [They then 
recite the following commands of Buddha.] First it is right 
to appoint a superior. When the superior has been a^ 
pointed, it is right to inquire whether the candidate has 
alms-bowl and robes [which they do as follows]. Is thin 
your alms-bowl ? It is so, lord. Is this the stole ? It is so, 
lord. Is this the upper robe ? It is so, lord. Is tins the 
imder robe ? It is so, lord. Go and stand there. [The can- 
didate here retires, going backwards in a reverential posture, 
and stands at the lower comer of the assembly. The tutors 
remain in front of the President, and one of them says,] 
Priests, hear me. The candidate desires ordination und(^ 
the venerable Tissa. How is the time of the assemhly of 
priests. I will instract the candidate. [The tutcus 
obeisance to the President, and go down to the foot.of tire 
assembly, and join the candidate, whom they instruct air$ 
examine as follows.] Listen, Naga. This is the time lor 
you to speak the truth, to state what has occurred. Whm 
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Mked ooaoexiimg anything in tiie midst of the assembly, if it 
be true, it is meet to say so; if it be not true, it is meet to 
say ibat it is not. Do not hesitate. Conceal nothing. They 
inquire of ihe eanddAaU as follows. Have yon any such dis« 
eases as these? Leprosy? No, lord. Boils? No, lord. 
Itch? No, lord. Asthma? No, lord. Epilepsy? No, 
idcd. Are you a human being? Tes, lord. Are you a 
male? Tes, lord. Are you a &ee man? Yes, lord. Are 
you &ee from debt? Tes, lord. Are you exempt from 
nuliltaiy service? Yes, lord. Have you come vnth the 
permission of your parents? Yes, lord. Are you of the 
lull age of twenty years? Yes, lord. ’ Are your ^ms-bowl 
ax^ robes complete? Yes, lord. What is your name? 
Lord, I am called Naga. What is the name of your superior? 
Lord, my superior is called the venerable Tissa. [The two 
tutors here go to the top of the assembly, and make obeisance 
to the Fremdent, and one of them says,] Priests, hear me. 
The candidate desires ordination under the venerable Tissa. 
He has been duly instructed by me. Now is the time of the 
assemUy of priests. If the candidate is here, it is right to 
tell him to approach. [One of the tutors says.] Come 
hither. [The candidate comes up, and stands between the 
tutors, makes obeisance to the assembly, and kneels down.] 
Priests, I ask the assembly for ordination. Priests, liave 
compassion on me, and lift me up. A second time, lords, I 
ask the assembly for ordination ; lords, have compassion on 
me, and lift me up. A third time, lords, 1 ask the assembly 
for ordination. Lords, have compassion on me, and lift me 
up. [The candidate rises up, and makes obeisance. The 
tutors say,] Priests, hear me. This candidate desires ordi- 
nation under the venerable Tissa. Now is the time of the 
assembly of priests. I will examine the candidate respecting 
the disqualifications for the priestly office. Listen, Naga, 
Ihis is the time for you to speak tlie truth, to state what has 
ocouned. I will inquire of you concerning facts. If a thing 
is, it is right to say it is ; if a thing is not, it is right to say it 
is not. Have you any such diseases as these? Leprosy? 
No, lord. Boils? No, lord. Itch? No, lord. Asthma? 
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No, lord. Epilepsy? No, lord. Are you a !iu]iia!i BeliSfirt 
Yes, lord. Are you a nude ? Yes, lord. Are yoa.£ree ||!^ 
debt? Yes, lord. Are you exempt from military ner^ioe? 
Yes, lord. Have you come mth the permissicm. of your 
parents ? Yes, lord. Are you of the full age of tweiiity 
years ? Yes, lord. Are your alms-bowl and robes complete ? 
Yes, lord. What is your name? Lord, I am called Ni^. 
What is the name of your superior? My supeiioc, lend, is 
called the venerable Tissa. [Here ends the examination 
in the midst of the assembly, and one of the tutors 
reports the result as follows.] This candidate desires oiv 
dination under the venerable Tissa. He is free from 
disqualifications. He has his alms-bowl and robes comply. 
The candidate asks the assembly for ordination under his 
superior the venerable Tissa. The assembly gives the oasa- 
didate ordination under his superior the venerable Ti^. 
If any of the venerable assembly approves the ordina- 
tion of the candidate under the venerable Tissa, let him be 
silent; if any objects, let him speak. A second time 1 state 
this matter. Priests, hear me. This candidate desires ordi- 
nation under the venerable Tissa. He is free from disquali- 
fications for the priestly office. His alms-bowl and robes are 
complete. The candidate asks the priesthood for ordination 
under his superior the venerable Tissa. The assembly gives 
the candidate ordination under his superior the veneraUe 
Tissa. If any of the venerable assembly approve the ordina- 
tion of the candidate imder his superior the venerable Tissa, 
let him be silent; if any objects, let him speak. A third 
time 1 state this matter. Priests, listen. This (umdidate 
desires ordination under the venerable Tissa. He is free from 
disqualifications for the priestly office. His alms-bowl and 
robes are complete. The candidate asks the priesthood for 
ordination under his superior the venerable Tissa. . 
assembly gives the candidate ordination under his suporior 
the venerable Tissa. If any of the venerable assemibly 
proves the ordination of the candidate under his sup^or.jjwe ' 
venerable Tissa, let him be silent ; if any objects, .let lni|t 
speak. [The two tutors here again make obeisar^ tolh# 
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and sayj The candidate has received ordination 
liom the piies&.ood under his superior the venerable Tissa. 
The assembly approves the resolution: therefore it keeps 
silence^ So I understand your wish. 


$ THE SERPENT WHO WANTED TO BE A PRIEST. 

Translated from the MahirVagga (i. 63i). 

Now at that time a certain serpent was distressed at, 
ashamed of, and loathed his state as a serpent. Then it 
occurred to the serpent as follows: 

By what means can I gain release from my state as a 
serpent, and quickly become a human being?” 

* Then it occurred to the serpent as follows : 

♦‘Here, these Sakyaputta monks are virtuous, tranquil, 
religious, truthful, moral, and noble. If I were to retire from 
the world under these Sakyaputta monks, thus might I gain 
release from my state as a serpent, and quickly become a 
human being.” 

Then the serpent, in the guise of a youth, drew near to 
the priests, and asked leave to retire from the world into the 
Order. And the priests received him into the Order, and 
ordained him. 

Now at that time the serpent dwelt with a certain priest 
in a cell on the outskirts of the monastery. And the priest 
arose at the waning of the night, and paced up and down 
under the open sky. Then the serpent, when the priest had 
gone out, felt safe and' went to sleep ; and the whole cell 
became filled with the snake, and his coils hung out at the 
windows. And the priest, wishing to enter the dwelling, 
pushed open the door, and saw the whole house filled with 
the snake, and his coils hanging out at the windows. And 
when he had seen this, he was frightened and shrieked aloud. 
And the other priests came running up, and spoke to the 
pritet as follows: 

^‘ Brother, wherefore did you shriek ? ” 

2d 
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** Biethien, this whole house is filled with a amicBi and his 
coils hang out at the windows.” 

Thereupon the serpent awoke at the noises and Cjlt-iB 
his seat. And the priests spoke to him as foUowas 

“Who aie you, brother?” 

“ Reverend sirs, 1 am a serpent.” 

“ But wherefore, brother, Imve you behaved in this laann 
ner?” 

Then the serpent announced the matter to the priests, and 
the priests announced the matter to The Blessed One. 

Then The Blessed One, on this occasion and in this con* 
nection, having called together the congregation of the priests, 
spoke to the serpent as follows : 

“ You, verily, are a serpent, and not capable of growth in 
this Doctrine and Discipline ; go you, remiun in your state as 
a serpent, and keep fast-day on t^ fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
eighth day of the half-month; thus shall you gain release 
from your state as a serpent, and quickly become a human 
being.” 

“ He says I am not capable of g^wth in this Doctrine and 
Discipline,” said the serpent, and with tears and shrieks he 
sorrowfully and dejectedly departed. 


§ 88. THE BUDDHIST CONFESSION OP PBIESm 
$ 83 a. — Transtated from the MahBrVagga 0i. P). 

Now at that time The Buddha, The Blessed One, was. 
dwelling at Rajagaha on Vulture Peak. And at that tiiua 
the heretical sect of wandering ascetics met together <m the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of the half-mtmth, and 
recited their doctrine. And the people drew near to listmt 49' 
their doctrine, and conceived a liking for the heretical 
of wandering ascetics, and put &ith in their teachings; and 
the heretical sect of wandering ascetics gained adhnentn v': 
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. Henr it liappened to Seniya BimbisSxa, king of Magadha, 
kiting in seclaBion and plunged in meditation^ tliBt a consid' 
Mai|i^ prasented itself to kis mind, as follows : 

Hero tlie kerotical sect of wandering ascetics meet to- 
getker <m tke fourteentk, kfteentk, and eigktk day of tke 
and recite tkeir doctrine. And tke people draw 
near to listen to tkeir doctrine, and conceive a liking for 
Ike kerotieal sect of wandering ascetics, and put faitk in 
tkem; and tke keretical sect of wandering ascetics gain 
adl^Arftfifai. Wkat if now tke reverend ones also were to 
meet togetker on tke fourteentk, fifteentk, and eigktk day of 
tke kalf-montk.” 

Then drew near Seniya Bimbisara, king of Magadka, to 
wkero Tke Blessed One was; and kaving drawn near and 
greeted Tke Blessed One, ke sat down respectfully at one 
side. And seated respectfully at one side, Seniya Bimbisara, 
Icin g of Magadka, spoke to Tke Blessed One as follows : 

Reverend Sir, it kappened to me, as I was just now seated 
in seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a consideration 
prosented itself to my mind, as follows : ‘ Here the heretical 
seet of wandering ascetics meet together on the fourteenth, 
fifteenik, and eighth day of the half-month, and recite tlieir 
doctrine. And the people draw near to listen to their doc- 
trine, and conceive a liking for the heretical sect of wander- 
ing ascetics, and put faith in them ; and the heretical sect of 
wandering ascetics gain adherents. What if now the reve- 
rend ones also were to meet together on the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and eighth day of the half-month ? ’ ” 

Then Tke Blessed One enlightened, incited, quickened, 
and gladdened Seniya BimlnsSxa, king of Magadka, with a 
doctrinal discourse. And Seniya Bimbisara, king of Magadha, 
mdigktened, incited, quickened, and gladdened by The 
Blessed One with a doctrinal discourse, rose from his seat 
and saittied The Blessed One; and keeping his right side 
towusd him, he departed. 

Then 'Die Blessed One, on this occasion and in this con- 
nwtsebif'aftte he had delivered a doctrinal discourse, addressed 
thefrieria: 
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“ I piescribe, O priests, that ye meet together ou theiMuy 
teenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of ‘the half*mdat3i.” 

Now at that time the priests, having understood. 

Blessed One had prescribed that they should meet to^g^bar; 
on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of the 
met together on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day 
the half-month, and sat in silence. And the people dtew 
near to listen to the Doctrine, and were angered, annoyed, 
and spoke indignantly: 

“ How is it, pray, that the Sakyaputta monks, when they 
meet together on the fourteenth, Mteenth, and eighth day of 
the half-month, sit in silence like dumb hogs ? Why should 
they meet together, if not to recite the Doctrine?” 

And the priests heard that the people were angered, 
annoyed, and spoke indignantly. And the priests announoed 
the matter to The Blessed One. 

Then The Blessed One, on this occasion and in this con* 
nection, after he had delivered a doctrinal discourse, addressed 
the priests : 

prescribe, O priests, that when ye have met togethra.' 
on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of the half^montib, 
ye recite the Doctrine.” 

Now it happened to The Blessed One, being in seclusicm 
and plunged in meditation, that a consideration jxresented 
itself to his mind, as follows: 

“ What if now I prescribe that the priests recite a confes- 
sion [patimokkha] of all those precepts which have been laid 
down by me ; and this shall be for them a fast-day duty ? ” 

Then The Blessed One, in the evening of the ^y^ rose 
from his meditation, and on this occasion and in this conneo* 
tion, after he had delivered a doctrinal, discourse, addressed 
the priests: 

“ O priests, it happened to me, as I was just now seated 
in seclusion and plunged in meditation, that a oonsi^ratiflaa 
presented itself to my mind, as follows: ‘What if now 
I prescribe that the priests recite a confession of all titoia 
precepts which have been laid down ly me; and tiiii 'dndl • 
be for them a fast^lay duty?* I prescribe, O priesfes, 
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^ i^ite a confession. And after this manner, O priests, is it 
to* be recited : 

^^^Let a learned and competent priest make announcement 
to the congregation, saying, ^Let the reverend congregation 
heiir me. To^y is the fastday of the fifteenth day of the 
faalf-month.' If the congregation be ready, let the congrega- 
tion keep fastday, and recite the confession. What is the 
first bttsiness before the congregation? Venerable sirs, the, 
proclaiming of your innocency. 1 will recite the confession, 
and let as many of us as are here present listen carefully and 
pay strict attention. If any one have sinned, let him reveal 
the fact I if he have not sinned, let liim remain silent; by 
your silence I shall know that your reverences are innocent. 
ISut now, in assemblages like this, proclamation is made up to 
the third time, and each one must make confession as if 
individually asked. But if, when proclamation up to the 
third time has been made, any priest shall remember a sin and 
not reveal it, it will be a conscious falsehood. But a con- 
scious falsehood, reverend sirs, has been declared by The 
Blessed One to be a deadly sin. Therefore, if a priest re- 
member having committed a sin, and desire again to be pure, 
let him reveal the sin he committed, and when it has been 
revealed, it shall be well for him.’ ” 


§ 83 Reprinted from a paper, by J. F. Dickson, M. A., in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1875. 

On the 2nd of January, 1874, being the full-moon day of 
the month Phussa, I was permitted, by the kindness of my 
friend Keewitiyagala UnnSnse, to be present at a chapter of 
priests^ assembled for the recitation of the Patimokkha or 
office of the confession of priests. The chapter was held 
in the Siml or consecrated space in the ancient Lohapasada, 
or Brazen Palace, in the city of Anuradhapura, and under 
the shadow of the sacred Bo-tree, grown from a branch of the 
tree at Buddha Gaya, under which, as tradition relates, the 
prin^ Siddhartha attained to supreme Buddhahood. The 
branch was sent to DevSnampiyatissa, King of Ceylon, by 
the 'Smperor Afoka, in the year 288 b. c., now upwards of 
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two thousand years ago. It was in this xenuoindde Ififllh 
under tiie shadow of the oldest historical tree, and ia |a#8hty. 
the oldest chapter-house in the world, that it waa 
fortune to be present at this service. The building hakiio^. 
of its original magnificence. The colossal stone pillaia tdeoe 
remain as a memorial of ilie devotion of the kings and peof^ 
of Ceylon to the religion which was taught them by Midien<lh% 
the great apostle of Buddhism. In place of the nine stureys 
which these pillars once supported, a few in the cehtse am 
now made to carry a poor thatched roof no laiger than ^Siat 
of a cotter’s hut, and hardly sufficient to protect the ohajder 
from the inclemencies of the weather. Still there was a 
simple and imposing grandeur in the scene. At the back of 
some dozen or more of these gigantic pillars were stretched 
pieces of white calico, to form the sides of the room: the 
ceiling in like manner was formed by stretching white calico 
above the pillars to conceal the shabby roof, the bare ground 
was covered with clean mats, two lamps gave a dim light, the 
huge columns, grey with age, stood out against the white 
calico. At the top of the long room thus formed was hung a 
curtain of bright colors, and through a space left fw tho 
entrance were visible, row after row, the pillars of Ihe ancient 
palace, their broad shadows contrasting with the silvery bnghtr 
ness of the tropical moon. 

Accompanied by a friend, I went to the chapter-house 
about seven o’clock in the evening ; we were met at the door 
by the priests, who showed ns to the places prepued for us — 
two cushions on the fioor at the bottom of the room, at a 
distance of about two ffithoms from the place reserved Im* the 
priests. The ordinances of Buddha require that all posons 
who are not ordained priests, free at the time from all lialnlity 
to ecclesiastical censure, shall keep at a distance of two .aud-a 
half cubits from the assembled chapter. It was on my .pcS^ 
ing out that this was the only direction of Buddha mi ..the 
subject, that the priests consented to make an exception in jqe^ ... 
favor, and to break their rule of meeting in secret oonotem ’ 

After we were seated the priests retired two and ’tute V 
together, each pair knelt down face to face uid .mads crmtet*. 
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tkSdi <&. tiieir fsalts, one to another, in whispm. Their con- 
iMnons being ended, they took their seats on mats covered 
white ealieo, in two rotro facing each other. The senior 
pdest^ seniority being reckoned from the date of ordina- 
tion^ sat at the head of one row, the next in order at the head 
of th^' <^|)Osite row, the third next to the senior priest, and 
so on right and left down the room. The senior priest re> 
mained ritting, the others knelt and made obeisance to him, 
saying-^ 

Permit me. Lord, give me absolution from all my &ults 
ooBunitted in deed, or word, or thought. 

The senior then says — 

I absolve you, brother. It is good to grant me absolution. 
All reply — 

Permit me. Lord, I absolve you. 

The second in order of seniority now resumes his seat, and 
all lus juniors kneel and receive and give absolution, saying. 
Permit me, etc., as above ; he then takes his seat, and the 
others kneel to him, and so on, till no one has a junior pres- 
ent, that is to say, if there are thirty priests present, the senior 
will receive obeisance from the twenty-nine others together, 
the second hum the twenty-eight, and so on down to the 
twenty-ninth, who will receive obeisance from one. After 
all are seated, they fall together on their knees and say — 

Praise be to the blessed one, the holy one, the author of 
all truth. (This is said three times.) 

We believe in the Blessed one, the holy one, the author of 
all truth, who has fully accomplished the eight kinds of super- 
natural knowledge and the fifteen holy practices, who came 
the good journey which led to the Buddhahood, who knows 
the universe, the unrivalled, who has made subject to him all 
mortal beings, whether in heaven or in earth, the Teacher of 
Gods and mm, the blessed Buddha. Through life till I reach 
Nirvil^ I will put my trust in Buddha. 

1 worship continually 

• The Buddhas of the ages that are past. 

And the Buddhas of the ages tiiat are yet to oome. 

And, the Buddhas of this present age. 
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I hare no other Refuge, 

Buddha is the best Refuge ; ^ 

By the truth of these words 
May I conquer and win the victory. 

I bow my head to the ground, and worship 
The sacred dust of his holy feet. ^ 

If in aught I have sinned against Buddha, 

May Buddha forgive me my sin. 

The Law was graciously preached by Buddha, its lefFects 
are immediate, it is unlimited by time, it is conducive to sal* 
vation, it invites all comers, it is a fitting object of contem- 
plation, the wise ponder it in their hearts. Through life till 
I reach Nirvana I will put my trust in the Law. 

The Law as it has been in the ages that are past, 

The Law that will be in the ages that are yet to come, 

The Law as it is in this present age, 

I worship continually. 

I have no other Refuge, 

The Law is my best Refuge ; 

By the truth of these words 
May I conquer and win the victory. 

I bow my head to the ground and worship 
The Law, the noble doctrine of the Three Baskets. 

If in aught I have sinned against the Law, 

May the Law forgive me my sin. 

Buddha’s holy Church, the congregation of righteous men 
that lead a godly life, that walk in the straight way, in the 
way of wisdom, that walk faithfully in the four paths of holi- 
ness, the eight orders of the elect, worthy of offerings from 
afar, worthy of fresh offerings, worthy of offerings of the 
daily necessaries of life, entitled to receive the respectful 
salutation of joined hands raised in homage to the fdrehe^ 
this holy Church produces merit which, like unto: 
field, yields its increase for the benefit of this wodd of 
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tlifo^ life till 1 reach Nirva^ I will put my trust in the 

C feUTOhr 

The Church as it has been in the ages that are past. 

The Cboreh as it will be in the ages that are yet to come. 
The Church as it is in this present age, 

I worship continually* 

I have no other Befuge, 

The Church is my noble Refuge 
By the truth of these words 
May I worship and win the victory. 

I bow my head to the ground and worship 
The Church, threefold and best. 

If in aught I have sinned against the Church, 

May the Church forgive me my sin. 

Buddha and the Law, the Pacceka-buddhas, 

And the Church are my lords. 

I am their slave. 

May their virtues ever rest on my head. 

The three refuges, the three symbols and equanimity, 

And lastly, Nirvana, 

Will I worship with bowed head, unceasingly. 

Thus shall I receive the benefit of that threefold power. 

May the three refuges rest on my head, 

On my head may there rest the ^ree symbols. 

May peace rest on my head, 

May Nirvana rest on my head. 

I worship the Buddhas, the aU-pitiful, 

The Law, the Pacceka-bnddhas ; 

The Church and the three sages 
I worship with bowed head. 

I worship every saying 
And every word of the Great Teacher. 
v < I worship every shrine, 

*My spiritual superior and my tutor. 

virtue of these feelings of reverence 
lj[ay my thoughts be freed from sin. 
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The priests here rise from their knees and lesnme theif 
seats. The senior, or some other deputed in his stead , to offi- 
ciate, then takes a seat at the top between the two tows&^ 
interrogatories are then proceeded with as will be fck^d 6:r- 
plained in the following translation of the PStimokkha. The 
interrogatories being ended, the Patimokkha is intoned' after 
the manner followed to this day by the Roman Chur6lu , 


The office for priestesses . • . has been omitted ip the 
present edition, because the order of priestesses is not now 
recognized by the orthodox Buddhists. 

The text of this edition is derived from MSS. in use at 
the Malwatte Monastery in Kandy, and it will be found 
divided into ten chapters, as follows: — 

I. Interrogatories relating to the requisites for forming 
a chapter. 

II. The Introduction. 

III. The four deadly sins. 

IV. The thirteen faults involving tempoiaiy separation 
from the priesthood. 

V. The two undetermined offences. 

VI. The thirty faults requiring confession and absolu- 
tion, and involving forfeiture of the article in reference to 
which the offence has been committed. 

VII. The ninety-two faults requiring confession and 
absolution. 

VIII. Four offences requiring confession. 

IX. The seventy-five rules of conduct. 

X. The seven rules for settling cases. 

The whole is sometimes known as the two hundred and 
twenty-seven precepts. 

d* K jR 


Harmomdswortr, Sloitoh, March 19th, 187a 
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§U* TBS OKDEa BECEIVE LEAVE TO DWELL IN 
HOUSES. 


IHnalated from the Culla-Vagga (vL 1 *}. 

At tibat time Hie Buddha, The Blessed One, tros dwelling 
at Byjagwlia in Bamboo Grove, which is in KalandakanivSpa. 
Now at that time The Blessed One had not given permis- 
^n tb.the priests to use dwelling-houses. And the priests 
of his following dwelt wherever they could, — in the forests, 
at tile foot of trees, on the hills, in the valleys, in mountain 
cavei^ in cemeteries, in groves of trees, in open spaces, or in 
h^ps df straw. And they would return ‘early in the morning 
from their various resting-places, — from the forests, from the 
foot of trees, from the hills, from the valleys, from the moun- 
tain caves, from the cemeteri^, from the groves of trees, from 
the open spaces, or from the heaps of straw, winning the 
minds of men with their advancing and their retiring, with 
their looking and their gazing, with their drawing in their 
arms and their stretching out their arms, and having their 
efts cast down, and perfect in their deportment. 

Now at that time a Rajagaha treasurer went early in the 
morning to the park. And the Rajagaha treasurer saw those 
priests as they returned early in the morning from their vari- 
ous resting-places, — from the forests, from the foot of trees, 
from the hills, from the valleys, from the mountain oaves, 
from the cemeteries, from the groves of trees, from the open 
spaces, or from the heaps of straw, winning the minds of men 
with thdr advancing and their retiring, with their looking 
and their gazing, with their drawing in their arms and their 
stretshteg out tiieir arms, and having their eyes- cast down, 
and perfect in their deportment, — and when he had seen 
theni,"^ miud was won. Then the Rajagaha treasurer drew 
^near to where those priests were, and having drawn near, he 
to those priests as follows: 

. ** i^vetend sirs, if I were to build some monastery cells, 
would j)re dwell in those my monastery cells?” 
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hooseliolder, The Blessed One has not git«n‘ peiSdo^^ ' 
siott to use monastery cells.” T. * 1 .! 

“In that case, reverend sirs, ask The Blessed One Itlibttit 
the matter, and announce to me his answer.” 

“Very well, O householder,” said those priests to the 
Bajagaha treasurer in assent, and drew near to whei^ ’tlm 
Blessed One was; and having drawn near and greeted The 
Blessed One, they sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, they spoke to The Blessed 
One as follows: 

“ Reverend Sir, a Rajagaha treasurer is desirous of build- 
ing some monastery cells. Reverend Sir, how shall we Mit 
in the matter?” 

Then The Blessed One, on that occasion, after he had de- 
livered a doctrinal discourse, addressed the priests : 

“O priests, I permit places of retreat of five differefit 
kinds; monastery cells, Bengal houses, storied mansions, 
mansions with attics, and huts.” 

Then those priests drew near to where the RSjagaha treas- 
urer was ; and having drawn near, they spoke to the Rajagaha 
treasurer as follows : 

“ O householder. The Blessed One has given permission to 
use monastery cells. Pray, suit your own convenience.” 

Then the Rajagaha treasurer in one day established sixty 
monastery cells. And the Rajagaha treasurer, having com- 
pleted those sixty monastery cells, drew near to where ISie 
Blessed One was; and having drawn near and greeted The 
Blessed One, he sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated respectfully at one side, the Rajagaha treasurer Spdce 
to The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Reverend Sir, let The Blessed One consent to t^e break- 
fast at my house to-morrow, together with the congregation of 
the priests.” 

And The Blessed One consented by his silence. 

Then the RSjagaha treasurer, perceiving that The Bles^i^v 
One had given Ids consent, rose from his seat, and sa||ts^'; 
The Blessed One; and keeping his right side toward Mid, 
departed. 
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. VUiea BSjagaba treasurer, when ni^ht was over, pre* 
pared excellent food, both hard and soft, and sent word to 
Th^ BleEipd One: 

*^Beyierend Sir, breakfast is ready.*’ 

Then, Hie Blessed One, having put on his tunic in the 
moniisig, took his bowl and his robes, and drew near to where 
the house of the Rajagaha treasurer was; and having drawn 
near, together with the congregation of the priests, he sat down 
in the seat t^t was spread for him. Then the Rajagaha treas- 
urer served The Buddha and the congregation of the priests 
that followed him with excellent food, both hard and soft, 
with his own hands, until they were satisfied, and would take 
no more. And when The Blessed One had finished eating, 
and had washed his bowhand his hands, the Rajagaha treasurer 
sat down respectfully at one side. And seated respectfully at 
one side, he spoke to The Blessed One as follows : 

“ Reverend Sir, 1 have built these sixty monastery cells in 
the hope of merit, and in the hope of heaven. Reverend Sir, 
how shaU 1 act in the matter of these monastery cells? ” 

**In that case, O householder, dedicate these sixty mon- 
astery cells to the Order, both present, and to come, and 
throughput the world.” 

“ Very well. Reverend Sir,” said the Rajagaha treasurer 
to Ihe Blessed One in assent, and dedicated those sixty mon- 
astery cells to the Order, both present, and to come, and 
throughout the world. 

Then The Blessed One gave thanks to the R&jagaha treas- 
urer in the following stanzas : — 

The cold, the heat, it beateth back. 

And ravenous beasts of every sort. 

The snakes that creep, the gnats that bite. 

The winter’s cold, the heavy rains ; 

And when the dreaded, torrid winds 
Spring np, they, too, are beaten back. 

“ A place for refuge, and for ease. 

To meditate, and insight gain. 

Are monasteries, best of gifts. 

And of The Buddha highly praised. 
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‘‘Therefore, if any man is wise, 

And cbeiisbeth his weal at heart, 

Then monasteries let him build, 

And lodge therein the erudite. , . 

“ Let food to eat, and also drink, ^ 

And clothes, and bedding in full ston, 

Be given to the holy men. 

By him with a believing heart. 

“ To him the Doctrine tbey shall tead^ 

And all his miseries put to flight ; 

And he, when once he sees the truth. 

Depraved no more. Nirvana gains.” 

Then The Blessed One, having given thanks to the 
KSjagaha treasurer in the foregoing stanzas, rose fAm his 
seat and dejMurted. 


f85. EESIDENCE DURING THE RAINY SEASON. 

§ 85 a. — Translated from the MahapVagga (iiL D). 

At that time The Buddha, The Blessed One, was dwdl- 
ing at RSjagaha in Bamboo Grove, which is in Kaluida- 
kanivapa. Now at that time residence during the nuny 
season had not been prescribed for the priests by The Blessed 
One. And the priests went about on their wanderings, both 
in the cold season, and in the hot season, and in the rainy 
season. And the people were angered, annoyed, and Bpokb 
indignantly: 

“ Pray, why should the Sakyaputta monks go about on 
their wanderings both in the cold season, and in the hot sear- 
son, and in the rainy season, and crudi the green grass, and 
injure beings having but one of the organs of sense, and hting 
to destruction many small animals ? Verily, the ftdloweni el 
heretical sects, poi»essing but a poorly expounded 
must lie and compose themselves for residei^ 
rainy season. Verily, the birds must make their nrats in iite 
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of toees, and lie by and (xmipose themselves for resi- 
dence during the rainy season. But these Sakyaputta monks 
^ ^ut on their wanderings, both in the cold season, and in 
the hot season, and in the rainy season, and crush the green 
grass, and injure beings having Imt one of the organs of sense, 
and bring to destruction many small animals.” 

And the priests heard that the people were angered, 
annoyed, and were speaking indignantly; and the priests 
brought the matter to the notice of The Blessed One. 

Then The Blessed One, on this occasion and in this con- 
nection, after he bad delivered a doctrinal discourse, addressed 
Ihe piests as follows : 

** I prescribe, O priests, that ye enter upon residence.” 

Then it occurred to the priests as follows : 

“At what time, pray, ought residence to begin?” And 
they brought the matter to the notice of The Blessed One. 

“ I prescribe, O priests, that ye enter upon residence at 
the time of the annual rains.” 

Then it occurred to the priests as follows : 

“ How many, pray, are the days for beginning residence ? ” 
And they brought the matter to the notice of The Blessed 
One. 

“ There are two days, O priests, on which to begin resi- 
dence, an earlier and a later. The earlier one is the day after 
Ihe full moon in the month Asalhl, and the later is one month 
after the full moon in the month Asalhi. These, O priests, 
are the two days for beginning residence.” 

And at that time the band of six priests entered upon 
residence, and in the midst of their residence they went about 
on their wanderings. And the people were angered, annoyed, 
and spoke indignantly: 

“ Pray, why should the Sakyaputta monks go about on their 
wanderings, both in the cold season, and in the hot season, and 
in the rainy season, and crush the green grass, and injure be- 
ings having but one of the organs of sense, and l^g to 
desl^ction many small animals? Verily, the followers of 
beretai:^ sects, possessing but a poorly expounded doctrine, 
must lie by and compose themselves for residence during the 
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rainy season. Verily, the birds must make tirair nests in tl^ 
tops of the trees, and lie by and compose thems^ves lor 
dence during the rainy season. But these Sakyaputte aetoziks 
go about on their wanderings in the cold season, and in the 
hot season, and in the rainy season, and crush the green grass, 
and injure beings having but one of the organs of sttose, and 
bring to destruction many small animals.” 

And the priests heard that the people were angered, an- 
noyed, and spoke indignantly; and those that were modern^ 
were angered, annoyed, and spoke indignantly : 

“ Pray, why should the band of six priests, having onme 
entered upon residence, go about on their wanderings in the 
midst of the season for residence ? ” And they brought the 
matter to the notice of The Blessed One. 

Then The Blessed One, on this occasion and in this C(m- 
nection, after he had delivered a doctrinal discourae, ad- 
dressed the priests: 

“ O priests, it is not allowed that ye go about on your 
wanderings after having once entered upon residence, and 
not having finished either the former or the latter period of 
three months. If any one go about on his wanderings, he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

§ 8.5 h. — Translated from the MahirVagga (iv. 1**). 

^ I prescribe, O priests, that at the end of residence, the 
priests shall invite criticism in respect to three points ; what 
has been seen, or heard, or suspected. Thus shall ye live in 
accord with one another, and be released from your offences, 
and keep the rules of discipline before your eyes. And sdter 
this manner, O priests, shall ye invite criticism : By a l^med 
and competent priest shall the motion be brought before the 
congregation : 

“ * Reverend sirs, let the congregation hear me t Hus is 
the day of inviting criticism. If the congregation is leadyi 
let the congregation invite criticism.’ 

“ Then the senior priest, throwing his cloak 
shoulder, squatting on the ground, and holding fortlii 
joined hand^ shall say to the congregation of the pi^estel 
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' ‘ BietiueOy 1 invite the critieism of the congregation 

Tespeot to what has been seen, or heard, or suspected. 
l/Bt the yenerable brethren have compassion and speak, and 
when I have seen my offence, 1 will atone for it. Brethren, 
a second tame ... a third time I invite the criticism of the 
congregation with respect to what has been seen, or heard, 
or suspected. Let the venerable brethren have compassion 
and speak, and when I have seen my offence, I wiU atone 
fer it.’ 

**T1ien each junior priest, throwing his cloak over one 
shonlder, squatting on the ground, and holding forth his 
joined hands, shall say to the congregation of the priests: 

** * Bieverend sirs, I invite the criticism of the congregation 
with respect to what has been seen, or heard, or suspected. 
. . . Reverend sirs, a second time ... a third time I invite 
the criticism of the congregation with respect to what has 
been seen, or heard, or suspected. Let the venerable brethren 
have compassion and speak, and when I have seen my offence, 
I will atone for it.’” 


§ 86. THE MENDICANT IDEAL. 

Translated from the SarhyuttarNikaya (zri. S*). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
SSvatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests : 

“ Priests,” said he. 

“Lord,” said the priests to The Blessed One in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : 

“Take pattern Igr the moon, O priests, when ye go a-beg- 
giQg. Hold aloof, O priests, both in body and in mind, never 
weary your welcome, nor be impudent to your benefactors. 

“ Just as a man, O priests, would regard a dilapidated 
or a nigged mountain, or a river difficult to ford, and 
hold aloof both in body and in mind, in exactly the 
27 
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way, O priests, take pattern by the moon Mrhm ye gcr Srbeg* 
ging, hold aloof both in body and in mind, never weaiy ymer 
welcome, nor be impudent to your benefactms. 

** Eassapa, O priests, takes pattern by the moon wliai he 
goes {^begging. He holds aloof both in bo^ and in miadi 
never wearies his welcome, nor is impudent to hea^ 
factors. 

“What do you say to this, O priests? What smt of a 
priest is worthy to go arbegging?” 

“ Reverend Sir, our beliefs derive from The Blessed One, 
have The Blessed One for their guide and their autiKirity. 
Pray, Reverend Sir, let the answer to this find expression in 
the mouth of The Blessed One. Anything the priests heiar 
from The Blessed One will be kept in mind.” 

Then The Blessed One waved his hand in the air : “ Jost 
as my hand, O priests, is not caught, nor seized, nor held &8t 
by the air, in exactly the same way, O priests, when the mind 
of a priest who goes arbegging is not caught, nor seized, not’ 
held fast, aud when, willing that they should gain who wish 
for gain, and that they should acquire merit who wish to ao* 
quire merit, he is as delighted and pleased with the gains of 
others as with his own, such a priest, 0 priests, is wotiby to 
go a-begging. 

“ The mind of Eassapa, O priests, when he goes a-beggii^ 
is not caught, nor seized, nor held fast, and willing Ibat they 
should gain who wish for gain, and that they should acquire 
merit who wish to acquire merit, he is as delighted and pleased 
wilb the gains of others as with his own. 

“ What do you say to this, O priests ? What sort of a 
priest is an unworthy teacher of the Doctrine ? And what 
sort of a priest is a worthy teacher of the Doctrine?” 

“ Reverend Sir, our beliefs derive from The Blessed Onej ^ 
have The Blessed One for their guide and their authority. 
Fray, Reverend Sir, let the meaning of this saying find ex- 
pression in the mouth of The Blessed One. Anytiun^ the 
priests hear from The Blessed One will be kept in miiul;”; 

“ Then listen, O priests, and pay strict attention, apad 
will speak.” 
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^ Reveiend Sir,’’ aaid the priests to The Blessed One 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : 

Any priest, O priests, who in teaching the Doctrine to 
others thinks as follows ; ^ O that they may hear from me 
the Doctrine 1 and be won over by what they hear, and mani- 
fest delight towards me,’ such a priest, O priests, is an unwor- 
thy teacher of the Doctrine. 

Ainy priest, O priests, who in teaching the Doctrine to 
others thinks as follows : ^ The Doctrine has been well taught 
}yy The Blessed One, avails even in the present life, is imme- 
diate in its results, is inviting and conducive to salvation, and 
may be mastered by any intelligent man for himself. O that 
they may hear from me the Doctrine, and be enlightened by 
what they hear, and as a result of their enlightenment begin 
to act accordingly ! ’ and thus teaches the Doctrine to others 
because of that Doctrine’s intrinsic goodness, and because of 
compassion, mercy, and kindness, such a priest, O priests, is a 
worthy teacher of the Doctrine. 

Kassapa, O priests, in teaching the Doctrine to others, 
thinto as follows : ^ The Doctrine has been well taught by 
The Blessed One, is of advantage even in the present life, is 
immediate in its results, is inviting and conducive to salvation, 
and may be mastered by any intelligent man for himself. O 
that they may hear from me the Doctrine, and be enlightened 
by what they hear, and as a result of their enlightenment be-, 
gin to act accordingly ! ’ and thus teaches the Doctrine to oth- 
ers because of that Doctiine’s intrinsic goodness, and because 
of compassion, mercy, and kindness. 

** I will admonish you, O priests, by the example of Kas- 
sapa, or hy that of any one who may resemble Kassapa, and 
when you have been a^onished, begin to act accordingly.” 
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§ 87. THE VALUE OF TRAINING IN EELXG^N.^ 
Translated from the MilindapaSha (264*). 

««Bhante Nagasena, you priests say, ‘If a layman 
saintsbip, there are two courses open to him, and none other : 
on the self-same day he either retires from the world or 
passes into Nirvana ; he cannot wait imtil the momow.’ Now 
if, bhante Nagasena, he should not succeed in obtaining either 
professor or preceptor, or bowl and robes on that day, would 
that man who had reached saintship retire from the world 
without any assistance ? or would he wait until another day 1 
or would some other saint come by magical power and receive 
him into the Order ? or would he pass into Nirvana ? ” 

“ Your majesty, this layman who had attained to saintship, 
would not retire from the world without assistance, or if he 
did so, he would be guilty of theft, nor could he wait for an- 
other day; and whether any one who had attained to saint- 
ship came or not, he would pass into Nirvana that self-same 
day.” 

“ In that case, bhante Nagasena, saintship has forfeited all 
claim to be a quiet haven, if it slaughters its possessor.”. 

“ Your majesly, inferiority is characteristic of a layman ; 
and it is through this characteristic inferiorily and weakness 
that a householder, when he has attained to saintsh^ on the 
self-same day either retires from the world or passes into Nir- 
vana ; and this weakness, your majesty, is not a fault of saint- 
ship, it is a fault belonging to the lay state. Just as food, yoiir 
majesty, sustains the vital force, and preserves the life of all 
beings, but kills, through its indigestibility, any one who has 
a poor stomach and a slow and weak digestion, yet this weak- 
ness of digestion is not the fault of the food, but tbe fault nf 
the stomach ; in exactly the same way, your majesty, it is 
through bis characteristic weakness and inferiority, ^t a 
householder, when he has attained to saintship, on^tbie se- 
same day either retires from the world or passes into ISbrvhiitii 
and this characteristic weakness, your majesty, is not a fault 
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of saintfiliip, it is a fault belonging to the lay state. Or, 
again, your majesty, as a small stalk of grass will break and 
doable OTer if a hea^y stone be placed upon it ; in exactly the 
same way, your majesty, a layman who has attained to saint- 
ship, cannot, so long as he remains a layman, sustain saintship, 
but on the self-same day he either retires from the world or 
passes into Nirvana. Or, again, your majesty, just as a man 
who is weak,, feeble, of low extraction, and of few meritorious 
works, if he succeeds to a large kingdom, falls ‘at once, per- 
ishes, and breaks down, and proves unable to sustain princely 
power ; in exactly the same way, your majesty, a layman who 
has attained to saintship, cannot, so long as he stays a lay- 
man, sustain saintship. For this reason, then, on the self- 
same day he either retires from the #orld or passes into * 
Niryana.” 

** Well done, bhante Nagasena I Thus it is, and you have 
my assent” 


§ 88. THE COLORLESS LIFE. 

Translated from the Milindapanha ( 76 ^). 

Said the king, “ Bhante Nagasena, what is the difference 
between one who has passion and one who is free from 
passion ? ” 

Your majesty, the one clings, the other does not cling.” 

“ Bhante, what do you mean by ‘ clings ’ and ‘ does not 
cling’?” 

“ Your majesty, the one covets, the other does not covet.” 

Bhante, thia is the way I look at the matter ; both he 
who has passion and he who is free from passion have the 
same wish, that his food, whether hard or soft, should be 
good; neither wishes for what is bad.” 

“ Your majesty, he that is not free from passion experi- 
ences both the taste of that food, and also passion due to that 
tagt^; while he who is free from passion experiences the taste 
of. iha|i food, but no passion due to that taste.” 
r § ** You wre an able man, bhante Nagasena.” 
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8 91. HEAVEN NOT THE HIGHEST GOO©./ 
Translated from the ASguttararNik&ya (iiL 18). 

wandering ascetics, O priests, members of anotlim. 
sect, were to say to yon, ‘Sirs, is it in order to be reborn in 
the world of the gods that the monk Gotama leads s holy 
life?' would ye not, O priests, if that question were put to 
you, be distressed at, ashamed of, and loathe the idea?'' 

“Yes, Reverend Sir.” 

“ So it appears, O priests, that ye are distressed at, ashamed 
of^ and loathe the idea of life in heaven, heavenly beauty, 
heavenly happiness, heavenly glory ; that ye are distressed at, 
ashamed of, and loathe the idea of heavenly power. But much 
more, O priests, should ye be distressed at, ashamed of, and 
loathe doing evil with the body ; be distressed at, ashamed of, 
and loathe doing evil with the voice; be cUstressed at» ashamed 
of, and loathe doing evil with the mind.” 


§92. THE SAINTS SUPERIOR TO THE GODS. 

Translated from the ASguttara-Nikiya (iii. 37), 

In former times, O priests, Sakka, the leader of the gods, 
was admonishing the Gods of the Suite of the Thirty-ti^e, 
and on that occasion pronounced the following stanza : 

“Come, tell me where ’s the man like me, 

The fourteenth day, the fifteenth day, 

And eke the eighth of each half-month. 

To celebrate as days of fast, 

And keep the vows, in number eight. 

Through all the months of residence ! ” 

Now this stanza, O priests, which was sung by 
leader of the gods, was inapposite, not apposite, iUnspob^ 
well-epoken. And why do I say so? Because Sakka, tiie leaded 
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at tha gods, O priests, was not free from passion, was not free 
fi^m hatred, was not free from infatuation. But that priest, 
O pdests, who is a saint, who has lost all depravity, who has 
led tihe holy life, who has done what it behooved him to do, 
who has laid aside the burden, who has achieved the supreme 
good, \tho has destroyed every fetter that binds him to exist- 
ence, who is released hy perfect knowledge, such a priest, 
O priests, can truly say. 

Come, tell me where ’s the man like me. 

The fourteenth day, the fifteenth day, 

And eke the eighth of each half-month, 

To celebrate as days of fast. 

And keep the vows, in number eight. 

Through all the months of residence ! 

And why do I say so ? Because that priest, O priests, is free 
from passion, is free from hatred, is free from infatuation. 

In former times, O priests, Sakka, the leader of the gods, 
was admonishing the Gods of the Suite of the Thirty-three, 
and on that occasion pronounced the following stanza : 

Come, tell me where ^s the man like me, 

The fourteenth day, the fifteenth day, 

And eke the eighth of each half-month, 

To celebrate as days of fast, 

And keep the vows, in number eight, 

Through all the months of residence ! ” 

Now this stanza, O priests, which was sung by Sakka, the 
leader of the gods, was inapposite, not apposite, ill-spoken, not 
well-spoken. And why do I say so? Because Sakka, the 
leader of the gods, O priests, is not released from birth, old 
age, death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief, and despair; 
in short, he is not released from misery. But that priest, 
O priests, who is a saint, who has lost all depravity, who has 
led the holy life, who has done what it behooved him to do, 
who has laid aside the burden, who has achieved the supreme 
goody^wl^o has destroyed every fetter that binds him to exist- 
mrce, who is released by perfect knowledge, such a priest, 
O priests, can truly say,* 
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CtHne, tell me where ’e the man ISce mat 
The fourteenth day, the fifteenth day, 

And eke the eighth of each half-month, 

To celebrate as days of fast. 

And keep the vows, in number e^ht. 

Through all the months of residence I ’* 

And why do I say so? Because that priest^ O priestfi, li. 
released from birth, old age, death, sorrow, lamentatioo, mis* 
eiy, grief, and despair; in short, he is released from miseiy. 


f98. THE ANGER-EATING DEMON. 

^hanslated from the Safiiyntta-Niklya (zL 8.2*). 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelUng at 
Sfivatthi in Jetavana monastery in Anathapindika’s Park. 
And there The Blessed One addressed the priests: 

“ Priests ! ” said he. 

** Lord I ” said the priests in reply. 

And The Blessed One spoke as follows : 

Once upon a time, O priests, a certain sickly4o<iking 
and decrepit demon took his seat on the throne of Sakka, 
the leader of the gods. And the Gods, O priests, of the 
Suite of the Thirty-three, were angered, annoyed, and spoke 
indignantly: **0 wonderful is it! O marvellous is it! 
Here this sickly-looking and decrepit demon has taken 
his seat on the throne of Sakka, the leader of the gods!” 
Now, O priests, in proportion as the Gods of the Suite xst Hba 
Thirty-three were angered, annoyed, and spoke indignantly, 
in the same proportion did the demon grow handsomer, bettoiv 
looking, and more pleasing. 

Then, O priests, the Gods of the Suite of the Thirfy^three 
drew near to where Sakka, the leader of the gods, was; 
having drawn near, they spoke to Sakka, the leader 'et 
gods, as follows: 
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^Sir^ a certain sickly-looking and decrepit demon has 
come here and taken hie seat on jour throne. And the 
Oods, sir, of the Suite of the Thirtj-three, are angered, 
annojed, and speak indignantiy: ‘O wonderful is it I O 
marvellous is it! Here this sickly-looking and decrepit 
demon has taken his seat on the throne of Sakka, the 
leader of the gods.’ And, sir, in proportion as the Gods of 
the Suite of the Thirty-three are angered, annoyed, and speak 
indignantly, in the same proportion does the demon grow 
handsomer, better-looking, and more pleasing. Sir, surely 
now, it must be an anger-eating demon.*’ 

Then, O priests, Sakka, the leader of the gods, drew near 
to where the anger-eating demon was ; and having drawn near, 
he threw his upper garment over his shoulder, and planting 
his right knee-pan on the ground, he stretched out his joined 
palms to the demon, and thrice announced himself: 

*^Sir, your "obedient servant, Sakka, the leader of the 
gods t Sir, your obedient servant, Sakka, the leader of the 
gods 1 Sir, your obedient servant, Sakka, the leader of the 
gods 1 ” 

And the more, O priests, Sakka, the leader of the gods, 
proclaimed his own name, the more sickly-looking and de- 
crispit became the demon ; and straightway he disappeared. 

Then, O priests, Sakka, the leader of the gods, resumed 
his seat on his throne, and took occasion to induce in the 
gods a more fitting frame of mind, by means of the following 
stanzas: 


“ My mind ’s not easily cast down. 
Nor lightly swerveth from its course ; 
Long angry can 1 never be, 

For anger finds in me no place. 

•• I ne’er in anger say harsh words. 
And ne’er proclaim my virtue’s fame ; 
Myself I seek to keep subdued 
In interest of my future weal.” 
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§94. CONTENTMENT IS RICHES. 

Translated from the Visuddhi-Magga (chap. iM.). 

By dwelling-place is meant either a chamber, or'abtti^ ora 
whole monastery. Now a dwelling-place is not a hindzazioe 
to everybody. But any one who spends much thought on 
building operations or the like, or accumulates many goods, 
or for any reason devotes much attention to his house and 
becomes engrossed by it, to him it is a hindrance, but not to 
any other. The following story will illustrate. 

They say there were two young men of good family, who 
issued forth from Anuradhapura, and retired from the world in 
a monastery surrounding a relic-shrine. One of these learnt 
two tables of contents by heart, and when five years had 
elapsed from his ordination, he went, after the solemnity of 
inviting criticism, to Paclnakhan^raji. The other one re- 
mained where he was. The one who had gone to PScina- 
khanc^raji dwelt there a long time, and having become an 
elder, he reflected, “This place is very suitable for retire- 
ment. Come now, I will tell it to my comrade.” And he 
issued forth, and in due course of travel arrived at the mon- 
asteiy surrounding the relic-shrine. His friend saw him 
coming, and, notwithstanding he was also an elder, and had 
been a member of the Order for the same length of time, 
went to meet him, and taking his bowl and his robe, he per- 
formed for him the duties of respect. When the vimting 
elder had entered his sleeping-quarters, he thought, “ Now 
my friend will send me either some clarified butter, or some 
treacle, or something to drink ; for he has dwelt in this mty 
a long time.” But when he received nothing at night, iu 
the morning he thought, “ Now he will send me some Itioe* 
gmeh or some hard food, given by some of his charitable 
friends.” But when he saw nothing, he thought, “ There are 
none to send. Methinks they will give when he goes ^ 
village,” and went with him early in the morning m' 
village. After walking through one street and secuiii^ oiUy , 
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a ladlefnl of rice^gruelt tiioy sat down in a hall where there' 
/vnui a seat, and drank it up. Then the stranger elder 
thought, **M6tfainkB it cannot be rice-gruel all the time; 
surely at dinneivtune the people will give some good tice- 
ponidge.” So at dinner-time he went his rounds for alms, 
and getting nothing to eat but such as had already been 
given him, he said to his friend : 

^yerend sir, do you always live in this way? ** 

** Yes, Iwother.” 

“ Reverend sir, it is very pleasant at PSoInakhapdaif.jL 
Let us go thither.” 

The elder issued from the city by .the southern gate, and 
started off by way of the potter’s village. 

Reverend sir,” said his friend, why do you take this 
road?” 

« Brother, did you not celebrate the praises of PBcma* 
khan^rSji ? ’’ 

^ But, reverend sir, in aU this time that you have inhab- 
ited this place, have you acquired no spare requisites ? ” 

“ Yes, brother ; the bed and the bench that belong to the 
congregation. But 1 have put them back where they belong, 
and have nothing else.” 

“ But I, reverend sir, am leaving behind a walking-stick, 
a measure of sesamum oU, sandals, and a scrip.” 

“Brother, have you accumulated all those in one day’s 
time?” 

“ Yes, reverend sir,” said the other ; and pleased in mind, 
be did obeisance, and said, “ Reverend sir, for such as you it 
is everywhere as though you dwelt in the wood, and as 
though every place contained a relic-shrine, and held the 
remains of t^ four Buddhas, and as though you could hear 
profitaUe sermons in the Brazen Palace, and had sight of 
great temples, and of holy elders. For you it is as if The 
Buddha were alive. Stay you here ! ” 

And on the next day, with his bowl and his robe, he 
departed alone. 

For such a one, a dw^ing-place is no hindrance. 
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§ 96. THE STORY OF A PRIEST. 

Traoalated from the Dhammapada, and from Buddhaghosa’s oommuti 

222. What man his rising anger curfaSii 
Like chariot circling o*er the plaliit 
He, truly, is the charioteer — 

Holders of reins all other folk.** 

** What man hia rising anger?'* This doctrinal instraotion 
was given by The Teacher while dwelling in the AggS^ava 
shrine ; and it was concerning a certain priest. 

For when The Teacher had given permission to the con- 
gregation of the priests to use houses, and houses were being 
built for them by the Rajagaha treasurer and others, a cer- 
tain priest who dwelt in l^e forest, in making for himself a 
house, saw a particular tree, and began to cut it down. But 
the goddess who had been bom therein and had a young son, 
took the child on her hip, and stood and begged, saying, 

My lord, do not cut down my mansion. I cannot, with 
my little son, wander about with no place of abode.** 

‘‘ It would not be possible for me to find another tree like 
this,” thought the priest, and heeded not her request. 

‘‘At least, consideration for the child will cause him to 
stop,** thought the goddess, and placed her son on a bough of 
the tree ; but the priest was unable to check his uplifted axe, 
and cut off the child’s arm. 

The goddess, in a violent rage, had lifted up both her 
hands to smite the priest dead, when she thought, 

“ This priest observes the precepts : if 1 kill him, I shall 
go to hell. And the other goddesses, also, when they see 
their trees cut down by priests, will follow my example, and 
kill the priests, thinking, ‘ It was thus that such and such a 
goddess killed a priest.’ But this priest has a master : I will 
tell it to his master.” 

Then she lowered her uplifted hands, and went weepit^ 
to The Teacher. And having done him obeisance, she stood 
respectfully at one side. 
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Tlien said The Teacher, “ What is it, goddess ? ” 

^ Reverend Sir,” said she, “your disciple did so and so to^' 
me. I, however, when desirous of killing him, made such 
and such a reflection, and have come hither without killing 
him/^ And she related the whole story in full. 

Well done, well done, goddess ! ” said The Teacher, 
when he had heard her story. “ You did well in keeping 
your mounting anger under control, as one would a chariot 
circling hiliier and thither.’^ And he pronounced this stanza: 

What man his rising anger curbs, 

Like chariot circling o*er the plain. 

He, truly, is the charioteer — 

Holders of reins all other folk.” 

(MerfoUc : — By “ other folk ** are meant the charioteers of the king, of the 
deputy king, and so on. These are called hold&'s of reins, but not charioteers in 
the highest sense. 

At the end of this instruction, the goddess became estab- 
lished in the fruit of conversion ; and the instruction was of 
profit also to the assembled tiirong. 

But the goddess, though converted, continued to weep. 

Then said The Teacher, What is it, goddess ? ” 

“ Reverend Sir,” said she, “ my mansion is destroyed. 
What am I now to do?” 

« Nay, goddess, be not anxious. I will give you a man- 
sion.” And indicating a tree the goddess of which had passed 
into another existence on the previous day, and which was 
situated in the neighborhood of the perfumed chamber of 
Jetavana monastery, he said to her, In such and such a spot 
is a deserted tree ; go thither.” 

And she went thither; and from that time on, even 
powerful goddesses did not dare to come and attempt to 
expel her from a tree that had been given her by The 
Buddha. 

The Teacher, when he had performed this benefaction, 
laid down for the priests the precept concerning vegetation. 

The Story of a Priest. 
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§ 96. THE YOUNG STONE-THROWEE. 

Translated from the Dhammapada, and from Bnddhaghosa^S , 
commentary on stanza 362. 

860. The guarding of the eye is good : 

And good the guarding of the ear. 

The guarding of the nose is good : 

And good the guarding of the tongue. 

861. The guarding of tiiie body ’s good : 

And good the guarding of the voice. 

The guarding of the mind is good : 

And good is guarding everywhere. 

The priest that guarded is in all. 

From every misery frees himself. 

862. Restrained of hand, restrained of footf 
Restrained of voice, restrained in all, 

Reflective, calm, content alone, 

’T is he that is a priest in truth. 

863. That priest who keeps his tongue controlled, 

Who Scripture quotes, is not puffed up, 

Who all things good and right explains, — 

How sweet to listen to his voice I ” 

“ JSestrained of hand.^^ This doctrinal instruction wBSi 
given by The Teacher while dwelling at Jetavana monastery; 
and it was concerning a priest who killed a goose. The 
account runs as follows : 

Two friends, inhabitants of Savatthi, entered the Order, 
and having received ordination as priests, generally went 
about together. One day they had been bathing in the 
Aciravati River, and as they were afterwards basking in the 
sun, they fell into friendly conversation. At that instant 
two wild geese came flying through the sky. Thereupon the 
younger of the two priests said, '' ^ 

“ I can take a potsherd and hit this gosling in the eye.’' 
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** No, you can’t,” said the other. 

can do even better; I can hit the eye on the othenr 

Side-” 

^ That you surely cannot do.” 

^^Just wait and see!” And so saying, he took a tri- 
angtilar piece of potteiy, and threw it at the goose’s hinder 
parts. 

The goose, when it heard the whiz of the potsherd, turned 
its head to look. Then the priest, snatching up a round frag^ 
xnent, hit the eye belonging to the further side, so that the 
potsherd came out at the eye belonging to this side. The 
goose screamed, and rolling over fell down at their feet. 

Then came up other priests, who happened to be at hand, 
and had seen what had happened. 

“ Brother,” said they, ‘‘ you, who have retired from the 
world under the dispensation of a Buddha, have done some- 
thing very miseemly in taking life.” And they took the 
priest with them, and showed him to The Tathagata. 

** Is it true,” asked The Teacher, “ what they say, that 
you have taken life?” 

^ Reverend Sir, it is true.” 

“ Priest, ... it was a very serious sin for you to take 
life after you had retired from the world under the dispensa- 
tion of such a Buddha as L A priest should always keep his 
hands, his feet, and his voice under restraint.” So saying, 
he pronounced this stanza: 

Restrained of hand, restrained of foot, 

Restrained of voice, restrained in all, 

Reflective, calm, content alone, 

^is he that is a priest in truth.” 

The Story of the Gooee-killiiig Priest 
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§ 97. «<AND HATE NOT HIS FATHER AND 

Translated from the Yisaddhi-Magga (chap. iii.). 

For some persons even and father are no JbiHi* 

drances, as in the case of the young priest, tihe nephe'W* 
on his mother’s side of an elder who dwelt in Eora^aks 
monastery. 

It is related that the young priest had gone to Rohana to 
hear the precepts read, and the elder’s sister, who was a lay 
devotee, used constantly to ask the elder for news of her son. 
One day the elder determined to go and fetch the lad, and 
set out in the direction of Rohana. The youth also had left 
his quarters, and had issued forth from Rohana. For he said 
to himself, “ It is a long time that I have lived here. . I will 
go now and see my preceptor, and having learnt how the lay 
woman is doing, I will return again.” And they both met on 
the banks of the Ganges. Then the young priest performed 
his respectful duties to the elder at the foot of a certain tree, 
and when the latter asked him, ‘‘Whither are you going?” 
he told him. Said the elder, You do well ; the lay woman 
is always asking after you, and it is for this veiy reason that 
I am come. By all means go, and I will stay and keep resi- 
dence here.” And thus he dismissed him. 

The young priest arrived home at the monasteiy on the 
day for beginning residence, and they assigned to him a cell 
which had been built by his father. On the next day his 
father came, and inquired of one of the priests, “ RevereAd 
sir, to whom has my cell been assigned?” And when he 
heard it had been assigned to a young stranger, he drew near, 
and having done obeisance, he said, 

“ Reverend sir, any one who enters upon residence in my 
cell has a garment given him.” 

“ What mean you, O layman ? ” 

“For the next three months you must beg your food M,, 
othr house, and when, after the solemnity of inviting etit3b* 
cism, you wish to depart, come and take leave of os.” > 
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Tlie o^r assented by his silence. 

' Hien th.e layman went home, and said to his wife, “ A 
reverend stranger is in the dwelling I put up, and we 
most wait on him attentively.” 

Very well,” said the lay woman in assent, and prepared 
mciKlkait food, both hard and soft. 

At break&st-time the lad came to the house of his mother 
and but no one recognized him. And he remained 

three months, and always ate his alms at their house. And 
when residence was over, he announced to them that he was 
about to depart. 

Then said his mother and father, Reverend sir, you can 
go on the morrow.” And the next day they fed him in their 
house, and then filled up a measure of sesamum oil and gave 
it to him, and also a lump of sugar, and nine cubits’ length of 
cloth, and said, “ You can go now, reverend sir.” And he 
retomed thanks, and set out in the direction of Rohana. 

And his preceptor,, after the solemnity of inviting criti- 
cism, was coming in the opposite direction, and met him in 
the place where they had met before. The lad performed his 
respectful duties to the elder at the foot of a certain tree. 
Then sud the elder, 

“ Well, my friend, did you see the lay woman ? ” 

“Yes, reverend sir,” said he in reply, and told him all the 
news. And having anointed the feet of the elder with the 
sesamum oil, and made him a drink with the lump of sugar, 
and given him the cloth, he did obeisance before him and 
sayings “Reverend sir, Rohana is the place for me,” he 
d^Murted on his way. 

The elder came to the monastery, and on the next day 
entered the village of Koran^ka. And the lay woman, who 
was at^ys looking up the road, and saying, “ Now, now my 
brother is ooming with my son,” saw him approaching alone, 
and fell at his feet, and wept, and lamented, saying, “ My 
son, methinks, must be dead, inasmuch as the elder comes 
aleii&” 

■ Then thought the dder, “Surely, the lad, through the 
ffiodmnlmiMS of his passums, must ^ve gone away without 
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announcing Mmself.” And he comforted her, and’tcM her 
the whole stoiy, and drawing forth the cloth from the scrip 
in which he carried his bowl, he showed it to her. 

The lay woman was pleased, and lying prostcatey ^th 
her face in the direction in which her son had gone, ^ Wor> 
shiped, saying, 

“ Methinks The Blessed One must have had in miwd a 
body of priests like my son when he preached the relay course 
of conduct, the Nalaka course of conduct, the tuvaj^taka 
course of conduct, and the course of conduct customary with 
the great saints, showing how to take delight in the culriva* 
tion of content with the four reliances. This man ate for 
three months in the house of the mother who bore him, and 
never said, ‘ I am thy son, and thou art my mother.’ O Ihe 
wonderful man 1 ” 

For such a one mother aiid father are no hindrances, much 
less any other lay devotees. 


§ 98. NO BUDDHIST SHOULD COMMIT SUICIDE. 

Translated from the Milindapafiha (195^). 

“Bhante Nagasenal The Blessed One has said as ftd- 
lows : ‘ Priests, let no one destroy himself, and whosoever 
would destroy himself, let him be dealt with according to 
law.’ But on the other hand you priests say, ‘ Whenever The 
Blessed One taught the Doctrine to his disciples, he would 
in many different ways teach the extirpation of bir^ old 
age, disease, and death. And, verily, if any one overcame 
birth, old age, disease, and death, him he would praise in 
highest terms.’ 

“ If, bhante NSgasena, The Blessed One has said as fol- 
lows : ‘ Priests, let no one destroy himaftlf, and whosoever 
would destroy himself, let him be dealt with accordii^ to 
then, surely, it was a mistake to say that he woirid toikh 
the extirpation of birth, old age, disease, and death. If W 
would teach the extirpation of birth, old age, dis«Me, 
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d0«tt|iy. tiieii siuely, it was a mistake to say, ‘Priests, let no 
one 4lesttoy himself, and whosoever would destrt^ himself, 
let him be dealt with according to law.’ 

This is another dilemma come to you to solve.” 

“ The Blessed One, your majesty, has said as follows : 
‘ Priests, let no one destroy himself, and whosoever would 
destroy himself, let him be dealt with according to law.’ 
And whenever The Blessed One taught the Doctrine to his 
disciples, he would in many different ways teach the extirpa* 
tion of birth, old age, disease, and death. But there was a 
reason for the interdiction, and also for the exhortation of 
The Blessed One.” 

“ But what was the reason, bhante Nagasena, for the inteiv 
diction, and what also for the exhortation of The Blessed 
One?” 

y- Tbe virtuous and well<conducted man, your majesty, is 
like a medicine in destroying the poison of human corruption ; 
is like a healing herb in quietmg the disease of human cor- 
ruption ; is like water in removing the dirt and defilement of 
human corruption ; is like the magic jewel in giving all good 
fortune to men; is like a ship in crossing to the further 
shore of the four torrents of human viciousness ; is like a 
caravan-leader in conducting men through the wilderness of 
Inrth; is like the wind in extinguishing the heat of man’s 
threefold fever; is like a great cloud in satisfying man’s 
longings ; is like a teacher in training men in the acquire- 
ment of merit ; and is like a skilful preceptor in pointing out 
to men the way of peace. 

“It was, your majesty, in order that the virtuous man, 
whose good qualities are so many, so numerous, so infinitely 
multiplied, who is such an embodiment and aggregation of 
good qualities, such a cause of welfare to men, might not 
perish, tibat The Blessed One, your majesty, out of com- 
passipn for men, laid down this precept: ‘Priests, let no one 
destrcty himself, and whosoever would destroy himself, let 
him be dealt with according to law.’ 

. “This, your majesty, was the reason for the interdiction 
of The Blessed Qne. 
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Moreover, your majesty, the following wu said liy the . 
brilliaiit preacher, the elder Kumara-Kaesapa, in an expomtian 
of the next world which he made to prince PSyfisit .Mhe 
longer, O prince, virtuous and noble monhs and BxahmanlB 
live, the more they avail for the welfare of the midtitade, ioer 
the happiness of the multitude, for compassionating the wmid, 
for the advantage, the welfare, and the happiness of goda and 
men/ * 

“But what was the reason for the exhortation of The 
Blessed One ? 

“Your majesty, birth is misery; old age is misery; dis- 
ease is misery ; death is misery ; sorrow is misery ; hnnenta- 
tion is misery ; misery is misery ; grief is misery ; deapair is 
misery; association with those we do not love is misery; 
separation from those we love is misery ; to have a mothmr 
die is misery ; to have a father die is misery ; to have a brother 
die is misery ; to have a sister die is misery ; to have a son 
(lie is misery ; to have a wife die is misery ; to have a relative 
die is misery; to have misfortunes happen to a relative is 
misery ; the loss of health is misery ; the loss of wealth is 
misery ; the loss of character is misery ; the loss of orthodoxy 
is misery ; to be in danger froin the king is misery ; to be in 
danger from bandits is misery ; to be in danger from enemies 
is misery; to be in danger of famine is misery; to be in 
danger from fir's is misery; to be in danger from vrater is 
misery ; to be in danger from the waves is misery ; to be in 
danger from whirlpools is misery; to be in danger from 
crocodiles is rrrisery ; to be in danger from sea-monsters is 
misery ; self-reproach is rrrisery ; the reproach of otirem is 
misery; to be fined is misery; poverty is misery; steige- 
fright is misery ; to be in danger from the rraked ascetics is 
rrrisery ; to be in danger of death is misery ; to be beatem witir 
rattans is rrrisery; to be beaten with whips is rrrisery; to be 
beaten with short sticks is misery; to have one’s hands out. 
off is misery ; to have one’s feet cut off is rrrisery ; to havis 
one’s hands and feet cut off is misery ; to have one’s ears cut 
off is rrrisery ; to have one’s nose cut off is misery ; tolu^ 
one’s ears and nose cut off is misery; the ‘kettle of 
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is adsei^; the ^sea-fihell tonsure’ is misery; the ^Rahu- 
niouth’ is misery; the ^wreath of flame’ is misery; the 
* bands of flame ’ is misery; the ^blades of grass ’ is misery; 
the ^hark«dress’ is misery; the ^ black antelope is misery; 
the ^ hook-meat ^ is misery ; the ^ penny-bit ’ is misery ; ^ carv- 
ing by caustics ’ is misery ; the ^ pivot ’ is misery ; the ‘ straw- 
bolsil^r’^ is misery; to be sprinkled with boiling oil is 


> Extract from the Native Commentary to the AfiguttararNikaya, 

ii. 1, 1 : 

Kettle of gruel: — In the potof-gruel torture they cut open the 
skull, and with a pair of tongs take up a heated iron ball, and throw it 
in ; whereby the brains boil, and run over. 

Sea-ihell tonsure : — In the sea-shell-tonsure torture they first make 
an incision through the skin, beginning on either side of the upper lip, 
and continuing by the roots of the ears, and around by the neck. And 
drawing together cdl the hair into one knot, they twist it by means of a 
stick until they have raised the scalp. Then they rub the dome of the 
skull with coarse gravel, and wash it until it presents the appearance of a 
polished sesrshell. 

RtShu^outh : — In the Rahu-mouth torture they keep the mouth 
open by meaps of a peg, and bum a candle inside. Or, beginning from 
the roots of the ears, they dig out the teeth, so that the blood gushes 
forth, and fills the mouth. 

Wreath of flame : — They envelop the entire body in cloth that has 
been steeped in oil, and then set fire. 

Hands Having enveloped the hands in cloth that has 

been steeped in oil, they cause them to flame up like torches. 

Blades of grass : — In the blades-of-grass torture they begin at the 
neck, and cut the skin downwards in blade-like strips as far as to the 
anidesy and then let them fall. Then they put a halter on the man, and 
drag him forward, so that he stumbles and falls over the blade-like strips 
of his own skin. 

Bark-dress : — In the bark-dress torture they cut strips the same as 
before, leaving off at the hips ; and from the hips they cut other sijbrips, 
leaving off at the ankles. Then the strips of the upper part of the body 
fonn, as it were, .a bark tunic for the lower part. 

JUaek antelope — In the black-antelope torture they drive the 
points of four iron stakes through the two elbows and the two knees, so 
that the man remains pinioned to the ground by means of these four iron 
fitakel*^ Then they build a fire all around him ; and in order to make the 
fifee^aarrounded black antelope, mentioned in the text, they remove the 
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misery; to be devoured by dogs is misery; to be impair 
alive is misery; to be beheaded with a sword is misery. 
Such, such, your majesty, are the various and manifold, mis- 
eries which one encounters in the course of rebirth. , 

As the water, your majesty, of the Ganges Bivmv after 
having rained down in the Himalaya Mountains, encounters 
on its way stones, grit, • • • whirlpools, eddies, . • . obstpuc- 
tions, hindrances, roots, and branches; in exactly tbe same 
way, your majesty, men have to encounter various and^ mani» 
fold miseries in the course of rebirth. 

“The existent, your majesty, is misery; the non-existi<' 
ent is happiness ; and it was, your majesty, while The Blessed 
One was explaining how good is the non-existent, and how 
terrible the existent, that he gave the exhortation to realize 
the non-existent by overcoming birth, old age, disease, and 
death. 

“ This, your majesty, is the reason for the exhortation of 
The Blessed One.” 

“Well done, bhante Nagasena! The difficulty has been 
well straightened out ; the reason ably presented. You have 
my assent that thus it is.” 


stakes from time to time, and set the man on his protruding bones. 
There is no torture equal to this one. 

Hook-meat : — They strike him with double hooks, and thus tear 
away skin, flesh, and tendons. 

Penny-hit : — Beginning at the top, they cut off bits of the size of 
a penny from the whole body by means of sharp razors, and let them fall 
to the ground. 

Carving coiisftcs ; — They cut the man's body here and there 
with weapons, and then, by means of combs, they rub in caustic, so that 
skin, flesh, and gristle trickle away, and only the bony skeleton remains. 

Pivot: — Having made him lie down on one side, they drive. an 
iron stake through his ear, and make him fast to the ground. Then th^ 
take him by the feet and whirl him around. 

Straw-bolster : — A skilful executioner, without cutting through. th^ 
skin, will break his bones by means of small hand-millstones, so that 
when lifted up by the hair, he hangs a limp mass of flesh. Then 
wind him round and round with his hair, and dispose hhn in a coil 
a straw-pad. " ■ ' 
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fW. THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO THE OBDEB. 

Tranalated from the Culla^Vagga (z. 1*). 

At that time The Buddha, The Blessed One, was dwelling 
the Sakkas at Kapilavatthu in Banyan Park. Then 
drew near Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid to where The Blessed 
One was ; and haying drawn near and greeted The Blessed 
One, she stood respectfully at one side. And standing re- 
speotfuUy at one side, Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid spoke to 
The Blessed One as follows : 

*Piay, Beverend Sir, let women retire from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
minounced by The Tathagata,” 

Enough, O Gotamid, do not ask that women retire from 
household life >to the houseless one, imder the Doctrine and 
Discipline annoimced by The Tathagata.” 

And a second time Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid spoke to 
The Blessed One as follows : 

“Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
announced by The TathSgata.” 

“ Enough, O Gotamid, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

And a third time Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid spoke to 
The Blessed One as follows: 

“Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
announced by The Tathagata.” 

“ Enough, O Gotamid, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Disdplum announced by The TathSgata.” 

Then thought Maha-PajSpati the Gotamid, “ The Blessed 
Qw permitteth not that women retire from household life to 
the Irousdesa one, under the Doctrine and Discipline an- 
hnuneed The TathSgata ; ” and she was sorrowful, sad, 
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and tearful, and wept. And saluting Th$ Ble&sed 'an4'' 
keeping her right side toward him, she departed. . / ; 

Then The Blessed One, after dwelling at Kaj^TSMib a«t 
long as he wished, departed on his wanderings toward VeslQijr 
and wandering from place to place, he canm to 
was. And thei'e The Blessed One dwelt at VesiH,' in Cljreat 
Wood, in Pagoda Hall. 7 

Then Maha-Pajapatl the Gotamid had her hair <^t ic^ 
put on yellow garments, and with a number of Sakka women 
departed towards Vesidl; and going from place to j^e, aim 
drew near to where Vesali was, and Great Wood, and 
Hall. And Maha-Pajapatl the Gotamid with swollen feet, 
and covered w'ith dust, sorrowful, sad, and tearful, i^h>od 
weeping outside in the entrance porch. 

Now the venerable Ananda saw MahS-Pajapati the Gbtait 
mid with swollen feet, and covered with dust, sorrowful, sad, 
and tearful, stand weeping outside in the entrance perch. 
And he spoke to Maha-Pajapatl the Gotamid as foUows: 

“ Wherefore dost thou, O Gotamid, with swollen feet^ and 
covered with dust, sorrowful, sad, and tearful, stand weeping 
outside in the entrance porch ? ” 

“Because, alas! O Ananda, reverepd sir. The Blessed 
One permitteth not that women retire from household life 
to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline an- 
nounced by The Tathagata.’’ 

“ In that case, O Gotamid, stay thou here a moment, and 
I will beseech The Blessed One tliat women retire from house- 
hold life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Disci* 
pline announced by The Tathagata.” « 

Then the venerable Ananda drew near to where Tl» 
Blessed One was; and having drawn near and greeted The 
Blessed One, he sat down respectfully at one side. A^d , 
seated respectfully at one side, the venerable Azumda Bpcdm^ 
to The Blessed One as follows : * w % 

“Reverend Sir, here this Mah&-PajSpatI the 
with swollen feet, and covered with dust, sorrowihil, aad, 
tearful, stands weeping outside in the entraaoe povohtriQ^7 
says that The Blessed One permitteth not that wommi 
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fx^m hooaebald life to the hoiiseless one, under the Doctrine 
and Discipline announced by The Tathagata. Pray, Reverend 
Sir, let vmmen retire from household life to the houseless 
one^ under the Doctrine and Discipline announced by The 
'Tathagata-^’ _ / ' 

^^ Emngh^ Ananda, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

iGid a second time the veneiuble Ananda spoke to The 
Blessej^ One as* follows : 

' ^‘Prayy Reverend Sir, let women retire from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
announced hy The Tathagata.” 

“ Enough, Ananda, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

And a third time the venerable Ananda spoke to The 
Blessed One as follows: 

: Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire from household 
life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline 
announced by The Tathagata.” 

Enough, Ananda, do not ask that women retire from 
household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

Then thought the venerable Ananda, ‘‘ The Blessed One 
permitteth not that women retire from household life to the 
houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline announced 
by The Tathagata ; what if now, by another route, I beseech 
The Blessed One that women retire from household life to the 
houseleite one, under the Doctrine and Discipline announced 
by The ^athagata ? ” 

Th^ the venerable Ananda spoke to The Blessed One as 

follows t 

Ars women competent. Reverend Sir, if they retire from 
househffld life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and 
^eipUne.amiounced by The Tathagata, to attain to the fruit 
of i^uversion, to attain to the fruit of once returning, to at- 
taiJI to.thelSpuit of never returning, to attain to saintship ? ” 
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fdVjui*; 

** Women are competent, Ananda, if they retire , 
household life to the houseless one, under the Dootnaoe 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata, to attain to ^ &ait 
of conversion, to attain to the fruit of once returning, tn 
to the fruit of never returning, to attain to saintship.” 

“ Since, then. Reverend Six, women are competm^ if 
retire from household life to the houseless one, under 
Doctrine and Discipline announced by The Tathagata, 
tain to the fruit of conversion, to attain to the fruit once 
returning, to attain to the fruit of never returning, to, attain 
to saintship, consider. Reverend Sir, how great a bene&ctrem 
Maha-Pajapatl the Gotamid has been. She is the sister of 
the mother of The Blessed One, and as foster-mother, nurses 
and giver of milk, she suckled The Blessed One on the death 
of his mother. Pray, Reverend Sir, let women retire &om 
household life to the houseless one, mader the Doctrine and 
Discipline announced by The Tathagata.” 

“If, Ananda, Maha-Pajapati the Gotamid will accept 
eight weighty regulations, let it be reckoned to her as lier 
ordination : — 

“ A priestess of even a hrmdred years’ standing shall sa- 
lute, rise to meet, entreat humbly, and perform all respectful 
offices for a priest, even if he be but that day ordained. This 
regulation shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and wor- 
shiped, and is not to be transgressed as long as life shall 
last. 

“ A priestess shall not keep residence in a district where 
there are no priests. This regulation shall be honored, es- 
teemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed 
as long as life shall last. 

“ On each half-month a priestess shall await from the eon 
gregation of the priests the appointing of hust-day, and some 
one to come and administer the admonition. This regulation 
shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped, and is 
not to be transgressed as long as life shall last. 

“ At the end of residence a priestess shall invite , 

in both congregations in regard to what has bmu 
heard, or suspected. This regulation shall he itbuoreil^^lllh 
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teemed^ revered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed 
as Icmg as life shall last. 

^ If a priestess be guilty of serious sin, she shall undergo 
penance of half a month toward both the congregations. This 
regulation shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and wor- 
shiped, and is not to be transgressed as long as life shall last. 

When a female novice has spent her two years in the 
practice of the six rules, she shall seek ordination from both 
the congregations. This regulation shall be honored, es- 
teemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed 
as long as life shall last. 

priestess shall not revile or abuse a priest in any 
manner. This regulation shall be honored, esteemed, le- 
vered, and worshiped, and is not to be‘ transgressed as long 
as life shall last. 

‘‘ From this day on the priestesses shall not be allowed to 
reprove the priests officially, but the priests shall be allowed 
to reprove the priestesses officially. Tliis regulation shall be 
honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be 
transgressed as long as life shall last. 

“ If, Ananda, Maha-Pajapatl the Gotamid will accept 
these eight weighty regulations, let it be reckoned to her as 
her ordination.” 

Then the venerable Ananda, when he had received from 
The Blessed One these eight weighty regulations, drew near 
to Mah^Pajapatl the Gotamid; and having drawn near, he 
spoke to Maha-Pajapatl the Gotamid as follows: 

** If now, O Gotamid, you will accept eight weighty regu- 
lations, it shall 1)6 reckoned to you as your ordination : — 

“ A priestess of even a hundred years’ standing shall sa- 
lute, rise to meet, entreat humbly, and perform all respectful 
offices for a priest, even if he be but that day ordained. This 
regulation shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and wor- 
shiped, and is not to l>e transgressed as long as life shall 
last. 

“A, priestess shall not keep residence in a district where 
no priests. This regulation shall he honored, es- 
teeilDiCd, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed 
as long as life shall last. 
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On each half-month a priestess shall await from tha con- 
gregation of the priests the appointing of fast-day, and Some 
one to come and administer the admonition. This regnlatiim 
shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped, and ^ 
not to be transgressed as long as life shall last. 

At the end of residence a priestess shall invite oritkasin 
in both congregations in regard to what has been seen^ or 
heard, or suspected. This regulation shall be honored, e$h 
teemed, revered, and woishiped, and is not to be traai^pressed 
as long as life shall last. 

If a priestess be guilty of serious sin, she shall undergo 
penance of half a month toward both the congregations. This 
regulation shall be honored, esteemed, revered, and wor- 
shiped, and is not to be transgressed as long as life shall 
last. 

“ When a female novice has spent her two years in the 
practice of the six rules, she shall seek ordination from both 
the congregations. This regulation shall be honored, es- 
teemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed 
as long as life shall last. 

“ A priestess shall not revile or abuse a priest in any 
manner. This regulation shall be honored, esteemed, re- 
vered, and worshiped, and is not to be transgressed as long 
as life shall last. 

“ From this day on the priestesses shall not be allowed to 
reprove the priests officially, but the priests shall be allowed 
to reprove the priestesses officially. This regulation shall be 
honored, esteemed, revered, and worshiped, and is not to be 
transgressed as long as life shall last. 

“ If now, O Gotamid, you will accept these eight weighty 
regulations, it shall be reckoned to you as your ordination.’’ 

‘‘ Just as, O Ananda, reverend sir, a woman or a man, 
youthful, young, and fond of ornament, having bathed hia 
head, and obtained a wreath of blue lotuses, or a wreath of 
jasmine flowers, or a wreath of atimuttaka flowers, would 
take it up with both hands, and place it on the head, fhf.. 
noblest part of the body ; in exactly the same way do 1,,^- 
Ananda, reverend sir, teke up these eight weighty 
tions, not to be transgressed as long as life shall last.” * ^ i 
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Thjoi the veneiable Ananda drew neu to where The 
Blessed One was ; and having drawn near and greeted The 
I^ssed One, he sat down respectfully at one side. And 
seated .respectfully at one side, the venexalde Ananda spoke 
to The Blessed One as follows : 

M Mahi>PajapatI the Ootamid, Reverend Sir, has accepted 
t£e eight weighty regulations; the sister of the mother of 
The Blessed One has become ordained.” 

^‘If, Ananda, women had not retired from household life 
to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline an- 
nounced by The Tathagata, religion, Ananda, would long 
endure; a thousand years would the Good Doctrine abide. 
But since, Ananda, women have now^ retired from house- 
hold life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline announced by The Tathagata, not long, Ananda, 
will religion .endure ; but five hundred years, Ananda, will 
the Good Doctrine abide. Just as, Ananda, those famiUfts 
which consist of many women and few men are easily oveiv 
come by burglars, in exactly the same way, Ananda, when 
women retire from household life to the houseless one, under 
a doctrine and discipline, that religion does not long endure. 
Just as, Ananda, when the disease called mildew falls upon 
a flourishing field of rice, that field of rice does not long 
endure, in exactly the same way, Ananda, when women re- 
tire from household life to the houseless one, under a doctrine 
wd discipline, that religion does not long endure. Even as, 
Ananda, when the disease called rust falls upon a flourishing 
field of sugar-cane, that field of sugar-cane does not long 
endure, in exactly the same way, Ananda, when women re- 
tire from household life to the houseless one, under a doctrine 
and discipline, that religion does not long endure. And just 
as, Ananda, to a large pond a man would prudently build a 
dike, in order that the water might not transgress its bounds, 
in exactly the same way, Ananda, have I prudently laid 
down eight weighty regulations, not to be transgressed as 
lon^ as life shall last.” 
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§ 100. A FAMILY OF MAGICIANS. 

Translated from the MahirYagga (tL 8^). 

Now at that time there dwelt in the city of Bhad^js a 
householder named Mendaka. And his magical pow«r was 
such that if he bathed his head, had his granary swept oat» 
and sat outside by the door, a shower of grain woidd fell 
from the sky and dll the granary. Of his wife the Twagiftii.1 
power was such that if she sat down by a pint-pot of boiled 
rice and a dish of sauce and curry, she could serve a meal to 
the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as she did not get 
up, the food was not exhausted. Of the son the ma g i oa l 
power was such that with only a purse of a thousand jneces 
of money he could pay six months’ wages to the slaves and 
serving-men ; and as long as the purse was in his hand, 
tlie money was not exhausted. Of the daughterdn-law the 
magical power was such that if she sat down a four- 
bushel basket, she could give six months’ rations of rice to 
the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as she did not get 
up, the rice was not exhausted. Of the slave the magical 
power was such that with one plow he could plow seven 
furrows at once. 

And it came to the ears of Seniya Bimbisira, king of 
Magadha : 

“ They say that in the city of Bhaddiya, which is in our 
territory, there dwells a householder named Men^ka. And 
his magical power is such that if he bathes his head, has bis 
granary swept out, and sits outside by the door, a shower of 
grain will fall from the sky and fill the granary. Of his wife 
the magical power is. such that if she sits down by a pint-pot 
of boiled rice and a dish of sauce and cuny, she can serve a 
meal to the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as she does 
not get up, the food is not exhausted. Of the son the magiiiAl 
power is such that with only a purse of a thousand pieces ol 
money he can pay six months’ wages to the slaves ahd sezs^fe^ ^ 
men; and as long as the purse is in his hand, the monejl’ 
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exluMuted. Of the daughter^iii'Iaw the magical power is 
each that if she sits down by a four-bushel basket, she can 
f^Ye six months’ rations of rice to the slaves and serving-men ; 
and as long as she does not get up, the rice is not exhausted. 
Of the slave the magical power is such that with one plow he 
can plow seven furrows at once.” 

Ihen Seniya Bimbisara, king of Magadha, said to a cer- 
tain minister who had charge of general affairs : 

“Look yon now 1 They say that in the city of Bhaddiya, 
wMeh is in our territory, there dwells a householder named 
Mendaka. And his magical power is such that if he bathes 
his head, has his granary swept out, and sits outside by the 
door, a shower of grain will fall from the sky and fill the 
gnmary. Of his wife the magical power is such that if she 
sits down by a pint-pot of boiled rice and a dish of sauce and 
curry, she can serve a meal to the slaves and serving-men ; 
and as long as she does not get up, tire food is not exhausted. 
Of the eon the magical power is such that with only a purse 
of a thousand pieces of money he can pay six months’ wages 
to the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as the purse is in 
his hand, the money is not exhausted. Of the daughter-in- 
law the magical power is such that if she sits down ly a four- 
bushel basket, she can g^ve six mouths’ rations of rice to the 
slaves and serving-men ; and as long as she does not get up, 
the rice is not exMusted. Of the slave the magical power is 
such that with one plow he can plow seven furrows at once. 
Look you now! Go and find out about this. When you 
have seen this ma^cal power, it will be as if I myself had 
seen it.” 

“ Yes, sire,” said the minister to Seniya Bimbisara, king 
of Magadha, in assent, and set out with a fourfold army in 
the direction of Bhaddiya. And going from place to place, 
he drew near to Bhaddiya, and to where Mendaka the house- 
holder was ; and having drawn near, he spoke to Mendaka the 
householder as follows : 

“1, O Imuseholder, have been commanded ly the king, as 
It^ows : * Look you now I They say that in the city of Bhad- 
di^ which is in our territory, there dwells a householder 
S9 
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named Mendaka. And his magical power is such he 

bathes his head, has his granary swept out, and sits cwtsida 
ly the door, a shower of grain will fall from the sky and hU 
the granary. Of his wife the magical power is such Ihsit ^ 
she sits down ly a pint-pot of boiled rice and a dishod saiue 
and curry, she can serve a meal to the slaves and serving*' 
men ; and as long as she does not get up, the food is not- ex- 
hausted. Of the son the magical power is such that with ' 
only a purse of a thousand pieces of rncmey he can pay six 
months’ wages to the slaves and serving^men ; and as long as 
the purse is in his hand, the money is not exhausted. Of the 
daughtei^fo"!^^ magical power is such that if she sits 
down by a four-bushel basket, she can give six months* rations 
of rice to the slaves and serving-men ; and as long as she does 
not get up, the rice is not exhausted. Of the slave the magical 
power is such that with one plow he can plow seven furrows 
at once. Look you now ! Go and find out about this. When 
you have seen this magical power, it will be as if I myself had 
seen it.’ Let us see, O householder, your magical power.” 

Then Mendaka the householder bathed his head, had his 
granary swept oat, and sat outside by the door, and a shower 
of grain fell from the sky and filled the granary. 

“We have seen, O householder, your magical power. We 
will see that of your wife.” 

Then Mendaka the householder commanded his wife : 

“ Serve, then, the fourfold army with food.” 

Then the wife of Mendaka the householder sat down by 
a pint-pot of boiled rice and a dish of sauce and curry, and 
served a meal to the fourfold army ; and as long as she did 
not get up, the food was not exhausted. 

“We have seen- O householder, the magical power of your 
wife. We will see that of your son.” 

Then Men^ka the householder commanded his son : 

“ Pay, then, my child, six months’ wages to the army.” 

Then the son of Men^ka, with only a purse of a thousand 
pieces of money, paid six months’ wages to the fourfold army; 
and as long as the purse was in his hand, the money waa^wd 
exhausted. 
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, **Wie iuTe seen, O hooseholder, the magical power of your 
sou. We will see that of your daughter-in-law.” 

; Th«i Men^ka the householder commanded his daughter- 
in-laar : 

** Oive, t hou, six mouths’ rations of rice to the fourfold 
amy.” 

Then the daughter-in-law of Mendaka the householder sat 
down by a four-bushel basket, and gave six months’ rations of 
rice to the fourfold army ; and as long as she did not get up, 
the rice was not exhausted. 

u We have seen, O householder, the magical power of your 
daughter-in-law. We will see that of your slave.” 

Sir, the magical power of my slave is to be seen in the 

** Enough, O householder; we have seen the magical 
power of your slave.” 

Then the minister returned to RSjagaha with the fourfold 
arpy, and drew near to where Seniya Bimbisara, king of 
Magadha, was; and having drawn near, he told the matter to 
Seniya Bimbisara, king of Magadha. 


f 101. THE STORY OF WSAKHA. 

Truulated from the Dhammapads, and from Buddhaghosa’s comment. 

68. “As flowers in rich profusion piled 
Will many a garland furnish forth ; 

So all the years of mortal man 
Should fruitful be in all good works.” 

fiovxTS in rich prof ugion piled” This doctrinal in- 
stmotion was given by The Teacher while dwelling near 
SSvattfai in Eastern Monastery; and it was concerning 
YmSkhS, a female lay disciple. She was bom, we are told, 
in tbh city of Bhaddiya, in the kingdom of Bengal. Her 
fothpr Dlumafljaya, son of Men^a* the treasurer, ranked 


^ Identical with the Mendaka of the last aelectaon. 
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also as foeasuier, and her mother was the lady SiumBltSi his 
principal wife. 

When Yisakha was seven years old, The TMoher» ^per* 
ceiving that the Brahman Sel^ and others of her 
competent to attain to salvation, went thither on his wiaiil^ 
ings, accompanied by a great congregation of priests . . ^ | 

Now at that time Mendaka, who was filling the officS 
treasurer in that city, was head of a household of five persons 
of great merit. The five persons of great merit were: Men- 
daka the treasurer ; Paduma, his principal wife ; Dhansfijsya, 
his eldest son ; the latter’s wife, Sumana ; and Meni|alcB’S 
slave, Punna. Now Mendaka the treasurer was not the <mly 
person of illimitable wealth in Bimbisara’s territory. There 
were five of them: Jotiya, Jatila, Mendaka, Pupni^a, 
Kakavaliya. 

When Mendaka the treasurer heard of the arrival of Tim 
One Possessing the Ten Forces, he sent for the little maid 
Yisakha, the daughter of his son DhanaBjaya the treasu^, 
and said to her, 

** Dear girl, this is an auspicious day for you and for me ! 
With your five hundred girl-attendants mount five hundred 
chariote, and with these five hundred female slaves as your 
retinue go to welcome The One Possessing the Ten Forces.” 

“ Yery well,” said she, and did so. But as she well knew 
what etiquette required, when she had gone as far in her car- 
riage as wim proper for carriages to go, she alighted, and on. 
foot drew near to The Teacher. Then she did him obeisance, 
and stood respectfully at one side. Pleased with her behav- 
ior, The Teacher taught her tibe Doctrine, and at the end of 
the discourse, she attained to the fruit of conversion, together 
with her five hundred maidens. 

Also Mendaka the treasurer drew hear to The Teacher, 
and listening to a sermon, attained to the fruit of conversion, 
and invited him for the morrow to breakfast. On the next 
day at his own house he served The Buddha and the oongre-^ 
gation of the priests with excellent food, both hard and soft ; 
and thus for h^ a month he gave liberally. And wh^'Tbe 
Teacher had stopped in the city of Bhaddiya as long es he 
wished, he departed. 
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Kow at that time Bimblslra and Pasenadi the Eosalan 
Vffre connected hy marriage, being each of them the hneband 

the oner's sister. And one day it occnrred to the Kosalan 
3cing;'!f.lh Bimbisitra’s territory d^ell five men of illimitable 
'weahh, 'tritile there is not one in mine. Suppose, now, 1 go 
to Bimbi^ba, and ask him for one of these persons of great 
merit^* ' 

And going to king Bimbisara, he was received cordially 
by the latter, who then asked, 

“ What was your purpose in coming ? ” 

“In your territory dwell five men of illimitable wealth, 
persons of great merit. I have come with the intention of 
taking one of them back with me. Let me have one.” 

“ It would be impossible for me to move one of those great 
families.” 

“ I will not go without,” was the reply. 

The king took counsel with his ministers, and then said 
to Mm; ' 

“To move such powerful personages as Joti and the 
others, would be like moving the world. But Mendaka the 
great treasurer has a son called Dhanafijaya the treasurer : I 
win consult with Mm, and then give you my reply.” 

Then Bimbisara sent for Dhanafijaya the treasurer, and 
said to Mm, 

“ Dear friend, the king of the Eosalans says he will not 
return home uidess you go with Mm. Therefore, go with 
him, pray.” 

“Sire, I will go, if you send me.” 

“ Then make your preparations, dear friend, and go.” 

So he got Mmself ready, and the king was full of kind 
attentions to him, and at parting formally intrusted Mm to 
Paseimdi the king. And Pasenadi the king set out for 
SKvattM, intending to spend one night on the way. And 
coming to a pleasant spot, they bivouacked there. 

Then said Dhanafijaya the treasurer, 

“ Whose territory are we on now ? ” 

“Mine, O treasurer.” 

“ How far is it from here to SivattM ? ” 
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“ Seven leagfues.” 

** It is veiy crowded in a city, and my suite is a lai|^ ene. 
Sire, if it so please you, I will dwell here.” 

“ Veiy good,” said the king in assent; and oi<^ 

for him a city, he gave it to him, and went away. And from 
the circumstance that the settlement in that place .was aaad^ 
in the evening [sa-yam], the city received the mutte r of 
Saketa. 

Now there was dwelling at Savatthi a young man named 
Punnavaddhana, who was the sop of a treasurer named 
Migara, and had just come of age. And his mother and 
father said to him, 

“ Son, choose yourself a wife from what frmily you plmute.” 

“ Oh I I have no use for an 3 rthing of that sort.” 

“ Son, act not so I No family can last without children.*’ 

“Well, then,” said he, when they continually insisted, 
“ if I can have a girl endowed with the five beauties, I will 
do as you say.” * 

“But, son, what are these five beauties?” 

“ Beauty of hair ; beauty of flesh ; beauty of bone ; beauiy 
of skin ; and beauty of youth.” 

(The hair of a woman who is experiencing the reward of 
great merit is like a peacock’s tail, and, when it is loosened 
and allowed to fall, reaches to the bottom of the tunic, where 
the ends turn and point upwards. This is “ Beauty of hair.” 
The lips are of a fine color, resembling a bright red gourd, and 
are smooth and pleasant to the touch. This is “ Beauty of 
flesh.” The teeth are white, with even interstices, resem- 
bling a row of diamonds set upright, or evenly cut mother-of^ 
pearl. This is “ Beauty of bone.” The skin, even withtont 
the application of sandal-wood perfume, or any rouge, or 
other cosmetic, is glossy like a blue-lotus wreath and white 
like a wreath of kanikSra flowers. This is “ Beauty of skin/’ 
She possesses a youthfulness as fresh when she has broa^f 
forth ten times, as if she bad brought forth but once. Thik 
is “ Beauty of youtli.”) 

Then his mother and father invited and entertamed mss 
hundred and eight Brahmans, and inquired of them, 
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Are there any women endowed with the five beauties ? ” 

** Assuredly ilime are.” 

**Then let eight of you go in search of a girl of this 
description.” 

And giving them a liberal present, they continued: 
“ When you return, we will remember you again. Go, 
seandi for a girl of this description, and as soon as you find 
her, put on her this decoration.” And with that they placed 
in their hands a gold wreath worth a hundred thousand pieces 
of money, and dismissed them. 

So the eight Brahmans went searching through all the large 
cities, but discovered no girl endowed with the five beauties. 
Then tiiey turned back, and as they were returning, they 
chanced to arrive at Saketa on Public Day. “ Now,” thought 
they, “ our mission will be effected.” 

It seems that every year in that city there was held a fes- 
tival called “Public Day.” Then aU those ladies who are 
not in the habit of going out of doors issue forth from their 
homes with their attendants, and show themselves in public, 
going on foot to the banks of the river. And on the same 
day they do this, all the rich men’s sons of the warrior and 
other castes station themselves alongside tiie paths in order to 
put garlands on the heads of any pretty girl they may see of 
equal rank with themselves. 

And these Brahmans came also, and stationed themselves 
in a hall on the banks of the river. At that moment Visakha, 
then some fifteen or sixteen years of age#came to that place 
on her way to bathe in the river, being decked in all her 
ommnents, and attended by five hun^d maidens. And 
suddenly a cloud arose, and it began to rain. The five hun- 
dred maidens took to running, and sought refuge in the hall. 
The Brahmans scanned them carefully, but saw not one 
among them endowed with the five beauties. Then Visakha 
came up at her natural gait, and entered the hall, and her 
garments and ornaments were wet. 

The Brahmans perceived that she had four of the beau- 
ties, Imd being desirous of seeing her teeth, they began con* 
versing among tiiemselves, saying. 
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Our daughter is of a lazy disposition ; her hnahajul, we 
must needs suppose, will have to content himself with sour 
gruel.” 

Then said VisakhS, “ What is that you are saying £** > 

“ Dear girl, we say thus and so.” 

(They say the sound, of her voice was sweet, soctndliig 
forth like the tones of a gong of bell>metal.) 

Then with a sweet voice, she asked them again, 

“ Why do you say that ? ” . 

Your attendant women came running to this hall, and 
did not get their garments or their ornaments wet. But 
though it is but a little way, you did not run at all, and got 
yoiir garments and ornaments wet. This is why we speak: as 
we do.” 

''Good sirs, say not so. I am better able to run than 
they; but I had my reasons for not running.” 

“ What were they, dear girl ? ” 

" Good sirs, there are four things which do not appear to 
advantage when running. And there is another reason.” 

" Dear girl, what are the four things ? ” 

“ Good sirs, an anointed a,nd richly dressed king does not 
appear to advantage when he binds up his loin-cloth, (md 
runs in the royal court. Every one finds fault, saying, ‘ How 
is it this great king rushes around like any householder ? ' 
He appears to advantage when walking at a slow gait. The 
king’s caparisoned state elephant does not appear to advantage 
when nmning. He appears to advantage when marching at 
an elephant’s natural dignified pace. A man who has retired 
from the world does not appear to advantage when running. 
Every one finds fault, saying, ' How is it this monk rusl^ 
about like any layman?’ He appears to advantage wheU 
adopting a tranquil gait. No woman appears to advanta^. 
when running. People jristly find fault with her, saying, 
'How is it this woman rushes about like a man?’ These 
four do not appear to advantage when running.” 

“But what, dear girl, was your other reason?” 

“ Good sirs, a daughter is brought up ly her moth^ aud 
father, who put a value on every limb in her body. Etarwe 
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are goods for sale. They bring us up in order to marry us 
into -another family. If we should run and stumble, either 
oVer our skirts or oyer some obstacle on the ground, and in 
falling idiould break either a hand or a foot, we should re- 
main as burdens on our families. But articles of ornament, 
if tibsy gat wet, can dry. This, good sirs, was my reason for 
not running.” 

All the while she was talking, the Brahmans were behold- 
ing the splendor of her teeth, such splendor as they felt they 
had neyer seen before. And haying applauded her speech, 
they took the gold wreath, and placed it on her head, and 
said: 

“ You, dear girl, are tiie one whom this befits.” 

Then she asked them: “Good sirs, 'from what city -are 
you come?” 

“ From Sayatthi, dear girl.” 

“The treater, the head of the family, what is his 
name?” 

“ His name, dear girl, is Migara the treasurer.” 

“ And my young master, what is his name ? ” 

“He is the young Punnayaddhana, dear girl.” 

Haying thus ascertained that the family was of equal 
caste to her own, she sent a message to her father to send the 
chariot. For although she had come on foot, it is not allowed 
to maidens to return in that manner when once they haye 
been decorated with the wreath. The daughters of influential 
families return in chariots and the like ; others, either mount 
ordinary carriages, or walk under a palm-leaf parasol, or, if 
that is lacking, they raise the skirts of their cloaks and 
throw them oyer their shoulders. In the present instance, 
her &ther sent her fiye hundred chariots, and she and her at< 
tendants moimted and returned home, while the Brahmans 
accompanied them. 

Then said the treasurer to the Brahmans, 

“ Whence are ye come ? ” 

“From Siyattlii, great treasurer.” 

“The treasurer, what is Ms name ? ” 

“MigSra the treasurer.” 
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■ ■** What is the son’s name?” , , ^ 

“Young Punnavaddhana.” 

“The riches, how gieat are the riches?” 

“ Four hundred millions, great treasurer.” 

“His riches, by the side of ours, are hut as a fartlil^. 
However, from the time one obtains a protector for a maidenr 
why look for anything else ? ” Thus he gave his consent 

After a day or two of hospitable entertainment, he dis* 
missed them. And they returned to SSvatthi, and announced 
to Migara the treasurer : 

“We have found the girl.” 

“ Whose daughter is she ? ” 

“ DhanaSjaya the treasurer’s.” 

“ That is a powerful personage whose daughter you have 
secured for us. We must go quickly to fetch her.” Then 
he went and announced to the king the circumstances of the 
case, and that he must needs absent himself for a while. 

And the king thought to himself : “ This is the great per- 
sonage whom 1 removed from before Bimbis^ and setded in 
Saketa. I ought to pay him some attention.” And he said 
to Migaxa the treasurer, 

“ I, too, will go.” 

“Very good, sire,” replied the other, and sent the follow- 
ing message to DhanaSjaya the treasurer: “When I come, 
the king will come also, and the king’s army is large. Shall 
you be able to take care of so many people, or not ? ” 

The return message came : “ Let ten kings come, if they 
wish.” 

Then Migara ilie treasurer took all the inhabitants of that 
large city, leaving barely enough to guard the houses, and 
when he had come within half a league of Saketa, he halted, 
and sent a message announcing his arrival. 

Then DhanaSjaya the treasurer, after sending out to t^|n 
a large present, consulted with his daughter : 

“ My dear,” said he, “ I hear that your father-in-law luis 
come with the king of the Kosalans. Which house shall we 
get ready for him, which for the ^g, and which ones f^ toe 
deputy kings?” 
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ITW dever was tibie treasurer’s daughter, with a folly 
‘ ^iatured and keen intellect, the result of longing expressed 
and aspiration cherished through a hundred thousand world- 
And she gave orders : “ Let such and such a house 
be g^ reatfy for my fathen-in-law, such another for the king, 
aud such others for the deputy kings.” After making these 
arrangements, she next summoned the slaves and servants, 
and said to them: “Let so many of you wait on the -king, 
and so many <m the deputy kings ; and do you who are hos- 
tlers and the like take care of the elephants, horses, and other 
beasts ; for our guests must have a merry time while they are 
here.” Such were her orders. And^y? So that none might 
say: “ We came to Visakha’s merrymaking and got nothing 
for our pains, but spent our time looking after our beasts.” 

That same day, Visakha’s father sent for five hundred 
goldsmiths, and giving them a thousand nilrlfluw of red gold, 
besides silver, gems, pearls, coral, diamonds, etc., enough to 
go with it, he said: “Make for my daughter what is called 
the great creeper parure.” 

After remaining a few days, the king sent a message to 
Dhani^jaya the treasurer, saying, 

“ It is too great a load for a simple treasurer to feed and 
take care of us. Be pleased to appoint a time for the maid- 
en’s departure.” 

But Dhanafijaya the treasurer returned word to the Irin g ; 

“ The rainy season is now come, and you can well afford 
to remain four months. Let everything pertaining to your 
army be my care. It will be time enough for your majesty 
to go when I disnuss you.” 

From that time on it was like a continual festival for the 
dity of SSketa. Prom the king down, every one was provided 
with garlands, perfumes, garments, and other gifts, so that 
eadr one felt himself the especial object of the treasurer’s 
hospitality. 

Thus three months went by, but the parure was not yet 

finished 

Then came the masters of ceremonies, and n.Tiiiniin<»V| to 
the treasurer: 
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< . ** There is no lack of anything else, hut the 
sufficient TTOod to cook its meals.” ' , 

*‘Go, my dear sirs, take tdl the tumble-down 
stables, and other buildings of the kind in the city, aaid: ^ 
the dilapidated houses, and use them for cooking-fuel.*^:' ' '' ... 

This wood did the cooking for half a month, and 
upon they again announced to the treasurer : . 

“ There is no wood.” 

“ At this time in the year one cannot go for wood. But 
opoi the store-houses where stuffs are kept, and make wick4 
of the coarse cloths, dip them in vessels of oil, and so cook 
your meals.” 

They did so for half a month, and thus four months had 
gone by, and the parure was finished. There was no thread 
in this parure ; silver was used instead. When this parure 
was on, it extended from head to foot. At the latter ^ace 
were bunches of gold medals, and silver dies. On the crown 
of the head was a medal, at the top of the ears two, at the 
throat one, at the knees two, at the elbows two, and at the 
sides of the waist two. 

Now a part of this parure consisted of a peacock, and 
there were five hundred feathers of red gold in the wing on 
the right side, and five hundred in the one on the left side- 
The beak was of coral, the eyes were of jewels, and likewire 
the neck and the tail-feathers. The midribs of the feathers 
were of silver, and likewise the shanks of the legs. When 
placed in position on Yisakha’s head, it appeared like a pea- 
cock dancing on the summit of a mountain, and the sound 
which came from the thousand midribs rolled forth like the 
tones of celestial choruses and orchestras. And it was only 
when people had come quite close that they knew it was not 
a real peacock. 

This parure was worth ninety millions, uid a hundred 
thousand was spent on the workmanship. But what was the 
deed in a previous existence which caused her to obtaih this 
parure? They say that in the time of Kassapa Buddi^ she 
gave cloth for robre to twenty thousand priests, alsu'^D^ohM^ 
and needles and dyeing material, all her own property J iiisd! 
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conro leaped up and got out. And in spite of all the^nxM 
could do to prevent tiiem, sixiy thousand vigorous bn^ aod 
sixty thousand milch cows got out, and behind ^ ihOicdi 
cows followed vigorous bull calves. 

What was the deed in a previous existence ly reMW^ 
^hich the cattle thus got out? Because once she kept tm 
giving, in spite of the efforts people made to stop her. As 
tradition has it, in the time of The Supreme Buddha Kassapa, 
she was the youngest of the seven daughters of kii^ Kiki, 
and her name was Servant-of-the-Congregation. Andas.she 
was once giving the five products of the cow in alms to 
twenty thousand priests, the young priests and the novices 
cried, “ Enough, enough ! ” and closed their hands up tight. - 
But, notwithstanding their efforts to prevent her, she kept^on 
giving, saying, Here is a sweet bit ; here is a dainty mor- 
sel.” This was the reason the cattle kept on coming out, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to prevent them. 

When the treasurer had got thus far in his giving, his 
wife said to him, 

^ Tou have assigned goods to my daughter, but no male 
and female vassals to do her bidding. Why is this ? ” 

“ Because 1 want to find out who are fond of her, and 
who are not. Of course, I shall send vassals with her to do 
her bidding. When she comes to mount her chariot to de- 
part, I shall make proclamation : ‘ Let all who wish to go 
with my daughter, do so ; and let all others stay at home.’ ” 

Now the day before she was to depart, tiie treasurer sat in 
his room and had his daughter sit by him, and he admonished 
her, telling her what rules of conduct she should adopt when 
she came to dwell in her husband’s family. And it happened 
that Migfira the treasurer was seated in the next- room, and 
overheard the admonition of DhanaSjaya the treasurer, which 
was as follows : 

“ My child, as long as you dwell in your fatheiMn4aw’s 
funily, the in-door fire is not to be taken out of doors ; out- 
door fire is not to be brought within doors ; give only to Mm 
who gives ; give not to him who does not give ; give ’both 
to bitn who gives, and to him who does not give ; sit hspr 
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leat happily; sleep happily; -wut upon the iiie; a&d 
zeTBrdioe the household divinities.” This was the tenfold 
admonition. 

On the next day he assembled the different guilds of 
artisans, cmd in the presence of the royal army he appointed 
eight householders to be sponsors for his daughter, sayingf 
*‘You are to try any charge of sin that may be brought 
against my daughter in her new home.” Next he had his 
daughter put on her great creeper parure that was worth 
ninety millions, and gave her besides five hundred and forty 
millions with which to buy aromatic powders for her bath. 
And causing her to mount a chariot, he took her about in 
the neighborhood of Saketa as far as to Anuradhapura, 
through fourteen villages that were subject to him ; and as 
he went through one after another, he caused proclamation to 
be made : “ Let all who wish to go with my daughter, go.” 
On hearing the proclamation, all the inhabitants of the four- 
teen villages, without exception, issued forth, saying, “ When 
our mistress is on the point of leaving, why stay we here?” 
Then DhanaSjaya the treasurer, full of polite attentions to 
the king and MigSxa the treasurer, accompanied them a short 
distance on their way; and having intrusted his daughter into 
their hands, he there'took leave of them. 

And Mig^ the treasurer rode in a conveyance behind 
the others, and beholding a great crowd of people following, 
he asked, 

“ Pray, who are these ? ” 

“ They are male and female vassals to do the bidding of 
your daughter-in-law.” 

“ Who could ever feed so many ? Beat and drive them 
away, and keep only those who do not run.” 

“Hold!” cried Visahha; “do not drive them away! 
Ihe one army can feed the other.” 

But tile treasurer persisted, saying, “ My dear girl, we 
have no use for them. Who is there to feed them ? ” And 
he caused his men to fling clods of earth at them, and to beat 
tiiem with sticks, and all those who did not run he took with 
ym, saying, “ These are a plenfy.” 
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, ^ When Yislkha approached the gate of the dit^ nl’ S 9 r 
vattbi, she began to reflect, “Shall 1 enter, seated in n 
covered conveyance, or standing erect in a ^ariot?” 
she thought, “ If I am in a covered conveyance when I entev, 
no one will see the elegance of my great creeper paroze,^ 
^o she entered the city standing in her chariot, and dbowing 
herself to the whole town. And when the inhalatants 
Savatthi beheld the magnificence of VisakhS, they said, 
“ This, then, is VisakhiL Truly, her magnificence becomes 
her well I ” And thus it was in great pomp she entered the 
treasurer’s house. 

Then all the inhabitants of the city sent gifts to her, 
according to their power, and according to their sMlity; 
for they thought, “DhanaSjaya the treasurer was exceed- 
ingly hospitable to us when we went to his city.” But 
Visikha took all the gifts that were sent her, and distrib- 
uted them to the different families everywhere throughout 
the city. And in sending, she accompanied each gift with an 
affectionate message : “ This is for my mother, this for my 
father, this for my brother, and this for my sister;” thus 
treating each one according to age, and making, as it were, 
all the inhabitants of the city her relatives. 

Now towards the end of the night, her thoroughbred 
mare gave birth to a foal. And Yisakha, accompanied 
her female slaves bearing torches, went to the stable, and 
superintended while they washed the mare with warm water, 
and anointed her with oil. Then she returned to her own 
quarters. 

Now Migara the treasurer had for a long time been favor- 
ably disposed to the sect of naked ascetics. And urged by 
this feeling, though The Buddha was dwelling in a neighbor- 
ing monastery, he neglected him in the festivities of his sem’s 
wedding, but determined to do the naked ascetics ah honor. 
So, on a certain day, he had some rice porridge cooked ha 
several hundred new dishes, and extended an invitatiem th 
five hundred of the' unclothed. And when he had^got tibem 
all into his house, he sent a message to Yisikha, sa^ng, 
“Let my daughter-in-law come and do reverence to.tl^. 
saints.” 
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!WheQ VisSkhI heard the word “ saints ” she was greafS^ 
delighted, for she had been converted, and was a noble di^ 
ti,]^e. But when she come to the place where thej were 
eating, and beheld them, she was angry with the treasurer, 
and returned to her own quarters, saying reproachfully, 
‘^Hhese persons so devoid of shame and fear of sinningii 
cannot be saints. Why did my fatheivin-law have me 
summoned?” 

When the unclothed caught sight of her, they all with 
one nibuth reproached the treasurer: 

“ Why, O householder, did you not find some one else for 
a daughter 4 n-law? You have introduced into your house an 
arrant misfortune>breeder, a disciple of the monk Gotama. 
Make haste and have her expelled from the house.” 

**It is out of the question,” thought the treasurer, “for 
me to expel her just because these men tell me to do so. She 
is from too 'powerful a family.” And he dismissed them, 
saying, 

“Your reverences, young people sometimes act without 
knowing what they are about. Hold your peace I” 

Then he sat down on a costly seat, and began to eat the 
sweet rice porridge from a golden bowl. At that moment a 
[Buddhist] elder on his begging rounds entered the house. 
YisakhS was standing fanning her father-in-law, and saw him. 
And tiiinking, “ It would not be fitting for me to announce 
him to my father-in-law,” she moved off in such a way as to 
call his attention to the elder. But the foolish, unconverted 
man, although he saw the elder, made as if he did not see 
him, and with head bent down, he kept on eating. 

“Pass on, reverend sir,” said Yisakha, when she perceived 
that her fatheivindaw made no sign, notwithstanding he had 
seen the elder; “my father-in-law is eating stale fare.” 

The treasurer, although he had borne with the talk of the 
naked ascetics, the moment she said, “He is eating stale 
&re,”‘ renmved his hand from bis bowl, and exclaimed, 

“Take away this rice porridge, and turn the girl out of 
the house I To think that she should accuse me, and in a time 
^.festivity, too, of eating anything unclean I ” 
so 
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But all the slaves uid servants in the house bdoUged 
to YisSkhS. Who was there to seize her by hand ot foot ? 
There was not one who dared so much as open his montib 
Father,” said Visakha, after listening to him ; ^ 1 11 aUt 
leave so easily as you seem to think. I am not a common 
prostitute, picked up at some river bathing-place ; and dang^ 
ters whose parents are still living are not turned off so easily. 
Now my father has provided for this very case. When I was 
starting to come hither, he summoned eight householders, and 
put me in their charge, saying, * If any charge of sin be made 
against my daughter, investigate it.’ Have these men sum- 
moned, and establish my guilt or innocence.” 

“She speaks well,” said the treasurer, and had the eight 
householders summoned. 

Said he : “ This young girl, when I was seated, in a time 
of festivity, eating rice porridge from a golden bowl, said I 
was eating what was unclean. Find her guilty and turn her 
out.” 

“ Dear girl, is it so, as he says ? ” 

“ That is not as I say : — but when a certain elder on his 
begging^rounds came and stood in the door-way, my father- 
in-law, who was eating sweet rice porridge, paid no attention 
to him. Then I thought : ‘ My father-in-law is pot acquiring 
any merit in this existence, but is consuming old, stale merit.’ 
So I said ; ‘ Pass on, reverend sir ; my father-in-law is eatiii^ 
stale fare.’ Now, what fault is there here of mine ? ” ■ 

“ There is none. Our daughter speaks justly. Why are 
you angry with her? ” 

“ Sirs, granted that this is no fault : but one night in the 
middle watch, she went out behind the house, accompanied 
by her male and female slaves.” 

“ Dear girl, is it so, as he says ? ” 

“ Good sirs, I went for no other reason but that I thought 
when a thoroughbred mare was bringing forth in this very 
house, it would not do to sit still and make no sign. So I had 
my slave-girls take torches, and went and caused the msxe to 
receive the attentions suitable for a time of foaling.” ' 

“ Sir, our daughter does in your house work tiu^ is unfit 
even for slave-girls. What fault can you discover here ? ” 
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Sira, granted that here aJfio there is no firalt Herfathei) 
howeyer, was admonishing her at the time she Tras starting to 
come hither, and gave her ten admonitions of a deeply hidden 
raeaning; and I do not understand them. Let her tell me 
their meaning. For instance, her father said, *The in-door 
^ is not to be taken out of doors.’ Is it possible, pray, for 
us to get on with our neighbors, without ever sending ^ to 
their households? ” 

** Is it so, as he says, dear girl ? ” 

“ Good sirs, my father did not mean that what he said ; 
but this is what he meant : ‘ Dear girl, if you notice any fault 
in your mother-in-law, or your father-in-law, or your husband, 
do not tell of it outside in some one else’s house. There is 
no worse fire than this.’” 

** Sirs, so be it : but her &ther said : * Outdoor fire is not 
to be brought within doors.’ Would it be possible, if our 
indoor fire were to go out, for us not to fetch fire from out- 
side?” 

“ Is it so, as he says, dear girl ? ” 

** Good sirs, my father did not mean that by what he said ; 
but this is what he meant : * If any of your neighbors, whether 
male or female, speak iU of your father-in-law, or of your hus- 
band, do not bring their talk home, and repeat it saying, '* So 
and so has this or that to say of you.” For there is no fire 
comparable to this fire.’” 

Thus, in this point also she was guiltless. And as in this 
case, so also in the others; and the following is their pur- 
port; — 

When her father said to her: *‘Give only to him who 
gives,” he meant, ‘‘Give only to those who give borrowed 
articles back again.” 

And “ Give not to him who does not give,” meant, “ Give 
not to those who do not give back again what they borrow.” 

*‘Give both to him who gives, and to him who does not 
give,” meant, ** When your needy relatives and friends come 
to you, you should give to them, whether they ate able to 
repay you or not.” 

w Sit haj^y,” meant, “ When you see your motherin-law, 
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or your £atiher-in-law, or your husband, you should rise,' and 
not keep your seat.” 

“ Eat happily,” meant, Ton should not eat behne 
mother-in-law, or your father-in-law, or your husband. Yrm 
must eat after you have waited on them, and they have been 
helped to everything they wish.” 

“Sleep happily,” meant, “Do not ascend your couch to 
lie down to sleep before your mother-in-law, or your fatheiv 
in-law, or your husband; but when you have done for thepi 
all the different services which should be done, you c«a 2&uk- 
wards yourself lie down to sleep.” 

“ Wait upon the fire,” meant, “ You should look upon your 
mother-in-law, your father-in-law, and your husband, as if they 
were a flame of fire, or a royal serpent.” 

“ Reverence the household divinities,” meant, “ You should 
look upon your mother-in-law, your father-in-law, and your 
husband, as your divinities.” 

When thus the treasurer had heard the meaning of the ten 
admonitions, he was unable to find any reply, and sat with 
downcast eyes. The householders then said to him, 

“ Treasurer, is there any other sin in our daughter?” 

“Sirs, there is none.” 

“ Then, if she is guiltless, why did you attempt without 
cause to turn her out of doors?” 

“ Good sirs,” said YisSkha, at this point in the discussion, 
“although at first it was not fitting that I should leave at the 
command of my father-in-law, yet now that you whom my 
father appointed to try charges which might be brought 
against me, have found me guiltless, it is a good time to go.” 

So saying, she gave orders to her male and female slaves 
to get ready the carriages and make the other necessary prep- 
arations. 

“ Dear girl, I spoke in ignorance ; pardon me,” said then 
the treasurer, speaking half to the householders. 

“ Good sir, I do pardon you all there is to pardon. I ain» 
however, daughter in a family that has studied and has 
in the religion of The Buddha, and to see something of 'the 
congregation of the priests is necessary to us. If I can be ' 
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lipl^^ed to wait (m the congregation of the priests at mj 
> pleasnxet I will stay.” 

^ pear girl, wait on your monks as much as you please,” 
was tile reply. 

VisSkhS, accordingly, sent an invitation to The One Pos- 
sessing the Ten Forces, and on the next day received him at 
her house. And the naked monks, when they heard that The 
Teacher had gone to the house of MigSra the treasurer, 
went also, and sat down outside the house encompassing it. 
YisfikhS, having given the water of donation, sent a message 
to her father-in-law : 

All the arrangements for the entertainment arc ready. 
Pet my hitiier-in-law come and wait on The One Possessing 
the Ten Forces.” 

But as he was about to go, the naked ascetics restrained 
him, saying, 

** O householder, go not near the monk Gkttama.” 

So he sent back word: ‘*Let my daughter-in-law wait on 
him herself.” 

When she had waited on The Buddha and on the congre- 
gation of the priests that followed him, and the meal was now 
at an end, she again sent a message : 

‘*Itet my father-in-law come and hear the sermon.” 

“ If I were not to go now, it would not do at all,” said 
then the treasurer ; for he was very desirous of hearing the 
Doctrine. 

“ WeU, then,” said the naked monks, when they saw he 
was bent on going, “ you may listen to the Doctrine of the 
monk Gotama, if you will sit outside of a curtain.” Then 
they went ahead of him, and drew a curtain around, and he 
went and sat down outside of the curtain. 

But The Teacher thought, “ Sit outside of a curtain, if you 
wiQ, or beyond a wall, or beyond a mountain, or at the end of 
the wodd. I am The Buddha, and can make you hear my 
voice.” And marching as it were with a mighty Jambu 
trunk held aloft, and showering down as it were showers 
of ambrosia, he began to teach the Doctrine in consecutive 
ducoutse. 
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Now when a Supreme Buddha teaches the Doctrmet. '&ose 
in front, and those behind, and those beyond a hunduMl or k 
thousand worlds, and those, eren, who inhabit the ahoid^;^^ 
the Sublime Gods, exclaim : ‘‘ The Teacher is looking me j 
The Teacher is teaching the Doctrine to me.” To each one 
it seems as if The Teacher were beholding and addrsmiag 
him alone. The Buddhas, they say, resemble the nuxm : as 
the moon in the midst of the heavens appears to every livii^ 
being as if over his head, so The Buddhas appear to every 
one as if standing in front of him. This gift is said to be 
their reward for liberality in previous existences, when, ita 
the benefit of others, they cut off their own garlanded heads, 
gouged out their own eyes, tore out their own hearts, and 
gave away to be slaves sons such as Jali, daughters such as 
Kanhajina, and wives such as Maddi. 

And Migara the treasurer, as he sat outside the curtain, 
fmd turned over and over in his mind the teaching of The 
Tathagata, became established in the thousandfold orna- 
mented fruit of conversion, and acquired an immovable 
and unquestioning faith in the three refuges. Then, rais- 
ing the curtain, he approached his daughter-in-law, and tak- 
ing her breast in his hand, he said : “ From this day forth 
you are my mother,” thus giving her the position of mother. 
And henceforth she was known as ‘^Migara’s mother;” and 
when, later on, she had a son, she named him Mi^ra. 

The great treasurer then let go his daughter4n-law*s 
breast, and went and fell at the feet of The Blessed One, and 
stroking them with his hands, and kissing them with his lips, 
he three times proclaimed his own name, Reverend Sir, I 
am MigSra.” 

** Reverend Sir,” continued he, “ all this time have I been 
without knowing that on you should one bestow alms to 
obtain great reward. But now I have learnt it, thanks to my 
daughter-in-law, and am released from all danger of beilig 
reborn in a lower state of existence. Truly, it was for my 
advantage and for my welfare that my daughterin-laiw. came 
to my house.” So sa 3 ring, he pronounced the foQdwiiig 
stanza: 
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Now have I learnt where rich reward 
Will surel; follow every gift 1 
Truly a happy day for me, 

When first my daughter sought my home ! ’* 

VisikhS invited The Teacher again for the next day on 
her own account, and on the day after her niotheivin*law 
also attained to the fruit of conversion. And henceforth ihat 
house kc^t open doors for the religion of The Buddha. 

Then thought the treasurer, ^‘My daughter-in-law is a 
great benefactress to me ; I must make her a present. And, 
truly, her present parure is too heavy for every-day wear. I 
will have a very light one made, which she can wear both 
day and by night in aU the four postures.” 

And he had made what is called a highly polished parure, 
worth a thousand pieces of money: and when it was fmished, 
he invited The Buddha and the congregation of the priests, 
and assiduously waited on them at breakfast. And causing 
VisikhS to bathe herself with sixteen pitcherfuls of perfumed 
water, he placed her in front of The Teacher, and putting her 
parure upon her, he had her do obeisance. Then The 
Teacher, after giving thanks for the repast, returned to the 
m<mastery. 

And VisSkha continued to give alms, and do other deeds 
of merit, and she received the eight boons from The Teacher. 
And as the crescent of the moon waxes great in the sky, so 
did she increase in sons and daughters. They say she had 
ten sons and ten daughters, and of these each had ten sons 
and ten daughters, and of these also each had ten sons and 
ten daughters. Thus the children and children’s children 
which had q>rung from her numbered eight thousand and four 
hundred and twenty persons. 

She lived to be a hundred and twenty years old, but there 
was not a single gray hair on her head, — always she ap- 
peared as if about sixteen. When people saw her on her 
way to the monastery, surrounded by her children and chil- 
drmi’B childrmi, there were always those who inquired: 
‘‘Winch of these is VisSkha?” Those who saw her as she 
walked would think: “I hope she vrill walk a little further; 
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OUT looks well when she walks.*' And those 
her stand, or sit, or lie, would t hink : ** I Jbope s^ w^^ s 
little longer now; our lady looks well wl^ ahn ' . 

down.” Thus in respect of the four postures, it ooul^ i . 

charged against her that there was any one posture in ’ 

she did not look well. “ 

Moreover, she was as strong as five elephants. And 
king, hearing that Visukha was currently reported to be as 
strong as five elephants, was desirous of testing her stres^gth; 
and one day, as she was on her way back from the monastery 
where she had been to hear a sermon, he let loose an dbplumlf 
against her. The elephant, lifting his trunk, came on to 
meet Visakha. Of her five hundred attendant women, soifie 
fled away, while others threw their arms about her. And 
when she asked what the matter was, they replied: “They 
say the king is desirous of testing your iron strengttv and has 
let loose an elephant against you.” When VisakhS saw the ' 
elephant, she thought, “What is the need of my running 
away ? It is only a question how I shall take hold of him.” 
And, being afraid that if she seized him roughly it might kill 
him, she took hold of his trunk with two fingers, and pressed 
him back. The elephant was unable either to resist or to 
keep his feet, and fell back on his haunches Jn the royal 
court. Thereupon the crowd shouted “ Bravo I ” and she and 
her attendants reached home in safety. > , 

Kow at that time Visakha, Migara’s mother, lived at 
Savatthi, and had many children and many children's nhil-' 
dren, and the children were free from ^ease, wd 
children’s children were free from disease, and she was 
sidered to bring good luck. Among her thousands of chfidt^Q 
and children’s children not one had died. And when 
inhabitants of Savatthi had their festivals and holidays, Vi*'^ 
Bikha was always the first to be invited, and the first' td be 
feasted. . , ,4^, v 

Now on a certain day of merry-making,' the populace wace 
going in their fine clothes and omaments to the monasteiy |0 
listen to the Doctrine. And Visakha, having come frdfii a 
place of entertainment, and wearing the great creeper«pacimet^ 
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t6 the monastety. 

^ ‘ to^ off hier on^mentB, and gave them to her slave- 

gilt wiich it is saict 

; . , V at that time there was a m atSSvatthi; 

. ., iM % peo^ in goigeoiw array went to the park. ViaSkha,* 
aleo, Migattl’s mother, id gorgeous array went to the monas- 
tery, ISien "VlsSkhS, M^Sra’s mother, took off her orna- 
ments, and lying them up in a bundle in 'her cloak, gave 
iJiem to her slave-girl, saying, ‘Here, take this bundle.’” ' 

, Zt .'Would appear that she thought it not seemly to enter 
mdhasteiy wearing such an extremely costly and showy 
p^re,--a decoration which, when put on, adorned her from 
head to foot. Thus it was that, as she was proceeding t6 the 
nwmastery, she took it off, and made olE it a bundle, and gave 
it to a slave-girl, who had been bom with the strength of five 
elephants, as the result of former good deeds, and hence was 
able to cany it. Thus her taistress could say to her, « Dear 
giri, take this parure. I will put it on when I return from 
The Teacher.” 

.I&ving put on her highly polished parure, she drew near ' 
The Teacher, and listened to the Doctrine. And at the close 
of the sermon she rose, did obeisance to The Blessed One, 
and weut forth from his presence. The slavegirl, however,’ 
fcagot the parure. Now it was the custom of Ananda the 
elder, -when the assembly had listened to the Doctrine, and 
had departed, to put away anything that had been forgotten. 
And so this day he noticed the great creeper parure, and 
announced to The Teacher, 

* Reverend Sir,^J\ri8§khS has gone forgetting her parure.” 

. “Day it aside, Ananda.” 

Tha elder lifted it up, and hung it on the side of the stair- 

‘ And Yisakhfi, in company •with her friend SuppiyS, wan- 
' dered; about the monastery to see what could be done for 
ibe ip^ming, for the out-going, for the sick, and others. 
Now R ^ the custom of the young priests and novices, 
when 'ibey saw the devout ladies .bringing clarified butter, 
honey, oiJ,,a^ other medicaments, to draw near with 
. of various kinds. And on that day also they did so, 
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Th6i8]ipon Safkpiya saw a certain sick pnfl8t» wBiSt IMpind 
him, ' ' ■'*>•••■■. >' 

“ Sir, of what do you stand in need?** , 

. , “Meat broth,” was the. reply. , . , ^ 

“ Very well, sir ; I will send you some.*’ 

But as she' failed on the next day to obtain a^y soitidiie 
meat, she made the preparation with flesh from her own 
thigh ; and afterwards by the favor of The Teacher ker body^ 
was made whole. 

When Yisakha had attended to the siok and to the ydong 
priests, she issued forth from the monastery. But before she 
had gone far, she stopped and said, 

“ Dear girl, bring me the parure ; 1 will put it on.** 
Instantly the slave-girl remembered that she had forgotten 
it, and had left it behind. And she said, 

“ Mistress, I forgot it.” 

*^Go, then, and get it, and bring it hither. But if my 
master, Ananda the elder, has taken it up and bud;, it sway 
anywhere, then do not fetch it. It is a present to my mas- 
ter.” It appears she knew that the elder was in the habit of 
putting away valuables which highborn personages had for- 
gotten ; and this was why She spoke as she did. 

When the elder saw the slave-girl, he said tp her, 

“ Why have you returned ? ” 

“ I went away forgetting my mistress’s parure,” smd she. 

** I have put it by the staircase,” said the elder; go and 
get it.” 

“ My lord,” said the slave-^rl, “ an article which has been 
touched by your hand is not to be reclaimed by my mistress.” 
And so she returned empty-handed. 

“How was it, dear girl?” said Visakhi. And she 
told her. 

“ Dear girl, never will I wear an article which my mast^ 
has touched. I make him a present of it. Neverthdess, it 
would be troublesome for my masters to take care of it. 1 
will tell it, and give them things which are more st^nMe. 
Go fetch it.” 

And the slave-girl went and fetched it. 
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pot It on, bal^ iBiMi^|c 8 r some'goldbniths 

\ ' Jiii ]i^.kW>ith xuBfify milTimn^” said tirty ; ** and tlie work- 
; is vori;}i a handled tiioiu^ 

- put the parore in a wagon,” said^VisSkhS, **and 

i ■" ** Ihere is no one who is ahle to take it atsuchaprioe, 
and a womaa worthy to wear such a parure is difficult to find. 
For in all the eireuit of the earth only three women have the 
gr^at cteeper pamre : VisSkha, the great female lay disciple ; 
tiie wife>>f Bandlpla, the general of the Mallas ; and Mallika, 
deleter of a treasurer of Benares.” 

So YisSkhi paid the price herself; and, putting ninety 
mfilions and a htmdred t^usand into- a cart, she took the 
amount to the monastery. 

^ Reverend Sir,” stud she, when she .had made her obei- 
sance to The Teacher, my master, Ananda the elder, has 
tcmched with his hand my parure, and from the time he has 
touched it, it is impossible for me to wear it again. I have 
endeavored to sell it, thinking that with the amount I should 
get for it, 1 would give things suitable for priests. But when 
I saw there was no one else able to buy it, I made up the 
price myself, and have now brought the money with me. 
Reverend Sir, which one of the four reliances shall I give ? ” 

** VisakhS, a dwelling-place at the east gate for the con- 
gregation of the priests would be fitting.” 

“ The very thing. Reverend Sir I ” 

And Yisakha, with a joyous mind, bought a site for ninety 
millions, and with another ninety millions she beg^an con- 
structing a monastery. 

Now one day, as The Teacher at dawn was gazing over 
the world, he perceived that a son, Bhaddiya, had been bom 
&cm heaven into the family of a treasurer of the city of 
Bhaddiya, and was competent to attain to salvat^ji. And 
after taking breakfast at the house of AnSth^' ddika, he 
directed his steps towards the north gate of the / jy. Now it 
was custom of The Teacher, if he took alnna at the house 
of YisfikhS, to issue forth &om the city by the south gate and ' 
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lodge at Jetavana laonasteiy* If he tookiy^ 
of Anaihapindika, he would issue forth by the -0Bat 
lodge in Eastern Park; but if Tbe Blessed Ond 
ceived at sunrise making his way to the n^trth 
people knew that he was setting out on hi^ travels. ' ; . 

So when Visfikha beard on that day that he haS^^ ii}'" 
the direction of the north gate, she hastened to .hi% 
making an obeistoce, said, v V ^ ; 

“ Beverend Sir, are you desirous of going traveli%7 ** t 

“ Yes, Visakha.” 

Reverend Sir, at this vast expense aq; I havii^ a 
asteiy built for you. Reverend Sir, turn back.” '/ 

“ VisSkha, this journey admits not of my turning back.*^ 

“Assuredly,” thought Visakha, “The Blessed One 1ms 
some special reason in all this.” Then she said, “ Reverend 
Sir, in that case, before you go, command'some priestto stay 
behind who wiU know how the work should be done.” 

“ VisSkhl, take the bowl of any one you wish.” 

Then Visakha, though fond of Ananda, thought of the 
magical power of the elder, MoggaUana the Great, and how 
swiftly the work would progress with him to assist, and took 
his bowl. 

The elder then looked at The Teacher. 

“ Moggalltina,” said The Teacher, “take five hundred 
priests in your train and turn back.” 

And he did so : and by his supernatural power ih^ would 
go a distance of fifty or sixty leagues for logs and stones ; and 
having secured logs and stones of tremendous size, they would 
bring them home on the same day. And they who jdaoed the 
logs and stones on the ci^ were not exhatsted, nor did the 
axles break. And in no long time they had erected a two- 
story building on high foundations and approached by steps. 
The building contained a thousand apartments, — five hund;^ 
apartments being in the lower story, and the same numba 
in the upper. 

After traveling about for nine months. The Teacher came . 
again to SSvatthi ; and in these nine months VisSkhi had put 
up her building, and was now at work on the peak, which was. 
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kdd va4»i>-poti^ aad was finished in solid, 
heaton,: iced gold> 

,Ai»d VisSkhB, hea^ that The Teacher was proceeding 
tewazdi fetSvaxui'i^^ went to meet him; and, con- 

doctinj^ h|ca Jo her monasteiy, she exacted of him a promise : 

^fJEtevorend.iSir, dwell here for four months with the 
Ocmgregation of ,ihe priests, and I will have the building 
oompletod.” 

. ' !lphe Teacher consefited ; fmd thenceforth she gave alms to 
The Buddhik and to the congregation of the priests in the 
monasteiy. 

And it came to pass that a certain female friend of VisakhS 
came to her with a piece of stuff that was worth a thousand 
pieces of money. 

M Dear fiiend,^’ said she, “ I want to replace some of the 
fiooiH30vering in your pavilion, and spread this instead. Tell 
me a place in which to spread it.” 

“ Dear friend, if I were to teU you there was no place left, 
you would think, ‘ She does not want to let me have a place.’ 
But look through the two floors of the pavilion and the thousand 
i^artments yourself, and find a place in which to spread it.” 

Then the other took the piece of stuff worth a thousand 
pieces of money, and went through the building; but finding 
no stuff there of less value than hers, she was overcome 
with grief ; for she thought : I shall have no share in the 
merit of this building.” And stopping still, she wept. 

And Ananda the elder happened to see her, and said, 
“Why do youtweep?” And she told him the matter. 

“ Let not that trouble you,” said the elder ; “ I will tell 
you a place in which to spread it. Make a door-mat of it, and 
spread it between the place for 'washing the feet and the stair- 
case. The priests, after washing their feet, will wipe them 
upon the met before they enter the building: thus will your 
reward be great.” This spot, it appears, had been overlooked 
ly Yisikha. 

For four months did YisSkha give :dm« in her monastery 
to l^he Buddha and to the congregation wMch followed him ; 
end ^ the end of that time she presented the congregation of 
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the priests with staff for robes, and even that reoeiwod 
novices was worth a thousand pieces of money. And of iD^di- 
cines, she gave the M of every man’s bowL Ninety auHlens 
were spent in this donation. Thus ninety miUionB weEUfmr 
the site of the monastery, ninety for the constnictimi of ^ 
monastery, and ninety for the festival at the opening cff the 
monastery, maldng two hundred and seventy miliums in all 
that were expended by her on the religion of Hm Buddha. 
No other woman in the world was as liberal as this one who 
lived in the house of a heretic. 

On the day the monastery was completed, whSa the ihadows 
of eventide were lengthening, she walked witii her children 
and her children’s children round and round the building, 
delighted with the thought that her prayer of a former exist* 
ence had now attained its complete fruition. And with a 
sweet voice, in five stanzas, she breathed forili this solemn 
utterance: — 


^ O when shall I a mansion give, 
Plastered with mud and stuccoed o’er, 

A pleasing monastery-gift ? ’ — 

O this my prayer is now fulfilled ! 

‘ O when shall I give household goods, 
Benches and stools to sit upon, 

And bolsters, pillows for the conch ? ’ — 

O this my prayer is now fulfilled I 

“ ‘ O when shall I provisions give. 

The ticket-food so pure and good, 
Smothered in broths of various meats ?'— 
O this my prayer is now fulfilled ! 

“ ‘ O when shall I give priestly robes, 
Gkuments of fine Benares cloth. 

And linen, cotton goods as well? • 

O this my prayer is now fulfilled 1 

** ‘ O when shall I give medicines. 

Fresh butter, butter clarified, 

And honey, treacle, purest oil?’ — 

P this my prayer in now fulfilled 1 ” 
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Wbcn the priests heard her, tiiey brought word to The 
Teqidier: 

**BeyereQd Six, in all this time we hare never known 
VisSidiS to sing ; but now, surrounded by her children and 
hev ohiHren’s children, she walks singing round and round 
the bnildiog. Pray, is her bile out of order? or has she 
betHHtte mt^?” 

** Priests,** said The Teacher, *‘my daughter is not sing- 
ing-; but the desire of her heart havii^ come to pass, in her 
delight she breathes forth a solemn utterance.” 

‘^But when was it, Reverend Sir, she made the prayer? ** 

** Priests, will you listen ? ” 

“Reverend Sir, we will.” 

Whereupon he related a tale of ancient times : — 

“Priests, a hundred thousand cycles ago, a Buddha was 
b(xm into the world by the name of Padumuttara. His 
term of life was a hundred thousand years ; his retinue of 
those in whom depravity had become extinct was a hundred 
thousand ; his city was Hamsavatl ; his father, king Sunanda ; 
and his mother, queen Sujata. The chief benefactress of this 
Teacher, a lay devotee, had obtained the eight boons and 
held the position of mother, and used to provide him with the 
four reliances. Every evening and morning she used to 
wait on him at the monastery, and a certain female friend 
(xmstantly accompanied her. 

“ When this friend saw on what intimate terms she con- 
versed with The Teacher, and how much she was beloved, 
she began to consider: ‘ What do people do to be beloved by 
The Buddhas ? * And she said to The Teacher : 

“ ‘ Reverend Sir, what is this woman to you ? * 

“ * She is the chief of my benefactresses.* 

Reverend Sir, by what means does one thus become 
chief benefactress?* 

“*By praying for a hundred thousand world-cycles to 
become one.* 

“ ‘Reverend Sir, could I become one, if I now made my 
prayfer?* 

“ ‘ Assuredly, you could.* 
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that case, Reverei»l Sir, come unth ymn latilixsd 
thousaad priests and take alms of me for seven days.*' , i 

^The Teacher consented; and for seven days sits gave 
alms of food, and on the last day staff for robes. Him-sdus 
did obeisance to The Teacher, and, falling at hm £ee^ 
her prayer; 

‘ Reverend Sir, I do not pray for rule among tbe. gods, 
or any other such reward as the fruit of this alms^vii^ ; bat 
that from some Buddha like yourself 1 may obtain tbe e^^bt 
boons, and have the position of mother, and be chief of those 
able to provide the four reliances.* 

^ The Teacher looked into the future for a hundred thou- 
sand cycles to see if her prayer would be fulfilled, and said : 

“^At the end of a hundred thousand cycles a Buddha 
named Gotama shall arise, and you shall be a female Isy dis- 
ciple of his, and have the name Visakha. From him you dmll 
obtain the eight boons, and obtain the position of mother, and 
become chief of the benefactresses who shall provide the four 
reliances.’ 

‘‘ . . . and after a life of meritorious deeds, she was reborn 
in the world of the gods. And continuing to be reborn in 
the world of the gods and the world of men, she was bom in 
the time of The Supreme Buddha Kassapa as the youngeid; 
of the seven daughters of Kiki, king of Benares. In this exist- 
ence she was called Servant-of-the-Congregation ; and having 
married, and with her sisters for a long time given alms and 
done other meritorious deeds, she fell at the feet of The Su- 
preme Buddha Kassapa, and prayed : ‘ At a future time may 
1 hold the position of mother to a Buddha such as you, and 
become chief of the female givers of the four relianoes.' 
Now, after further rebirths in the world of the gods and 
the world of men, she has been bom in this existence as the 
daughter of DhanaBjaya the treasurer, the son of Mendaka 
the treasurer, and has done many meritorious deeds for my 
religion. Thus it is, O priests, that I say my daughter is not 
singing, but that, at tbe realization of her prayer, die breathes 
forth a solemn utterance.” 

And The Teacher continued his instraction, and said, 


§ loi. S0fy Visakha, 4 gi 

^Pjiests, just as a skilful garland^^maker, if he obtain a 
Icuige heap of various kinds of flowers, will go on and on mak- 
ing all manner of garlands, even so does the mind of Visakha 
inoline to do all manner of noble deeds/* So saying, he pro- 
nounced this stanza ; 


63. As flowers in rich profusion piled 
WiU many a gmrland furnish forth ; 

So all the years of mortal man 
Should fruitful be in all good works.’* 


f 102. THE BUDDHIST APOCALYPSE. 

£The following is the account given by F^of . J. Minayeff, of St. 
Petersbttig, of the second pf the Manuscripts used by him in editing 
tile AnagatarYamsa (History of Future Events), but with the PSli pas- 
sages translated into English. See Journal of the PdU Text Society for 
1886, page 83.] 

II. B, A MS. on paper, 24 pages, marked by the letters (k-b). It 
is a copy from the MS. in the - Library of Mg. Hpo Hmyin at Rangoon. 
Tins recension is a mixed one, in prose and in verse. It begins — 

Hail to that Blessed One, that Saint, and Supreme Buddha 1 

Thus have I heard. 

On a certain occasion The Blessed One was dwelling at 
Kapilavatthu in Banyan Grove on the banks of the Rohapi 
River. 

Then the venerable Sariputta questioned The Blessed One 
concerning the future Conqueror: 

“ The Hero that shall follow you 
As Buddha, of what sort is he? 

Th’ account in full I fain would learn. 

Declare to me, thou Seeing One.’* 

When he had heard the elder’s speech, 

The Blessed One vouchsafed reply ; 

“ I ’ll tell it thee, Sariputta, 

Pray lend your ears, for I will speak. 

31 
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“ 6ur cycle is a happy one, 

Three leaders have already livedi 
Eakusandha, Koi^amana, 

And eke the leader Kassapa,* 

The Buddha now Supreme am I, 

But after me Metteyya comes, 

While still this happy cycle lasts, 

Before its tale of years shall lapse. 

This Buddha, then, Metteyya called, 

Supreme, and of all men the chief — " 

i4 

Then foUows.a hietoiy of the previous existence of Meir 
tejyo, with tiie three Buddhas, Smnitto, Metteyya^ aadMvAtUto, 
during twenty-seven Buddhas, and finally at the time of tire 
Buddha gotama, when he was bom as son of Ajatafatto* 
prince of Ajita (pp. ka — ca). On page ca begins the future ^ 
history of Metteyya with a quotation of the recension com- 
piled in verse. Then follows the description of the gradual 
declension of the holy religion : 

“How will it occur? After my decease, first will occur 
the five disappearances. And what are the five disappear- 
ances? The disappearance of the attainments, the dis- 
appearance of the method, the disappearance of leamirg, 
the disappearance of the symbols, the disappearance of the 
relics. These are the five disappearances that are to occur. 

“First: — 

“ The attainments : — Only for a thousand years from the 
time The Blessed One passes into Nirvana the priests 
be able to acquire the analytical sciences. Then as time goes 
on my disciples will attain only to never 'returning, to once 
returning, to conversion. As long as such exist the disap^ 
pearance of the attainments will not yet have occurred. But 
with the death of the last disciple that has attained to don- 
version the attainments will have disappeared. 

“This, O Sariputta, is the disappearance of the ettBin*' 
ments. * . 

** Disappearance of <%« method: — My disciples heax^ nttr 
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al^ to zoalize the tzancest the insights, tlie Paths, and the 
SMts, will keep only the four purities of conduct. Then as 
rinte goes on they wiU keep only the commandments forbid- 
ding tl^ four deadly sins. As long as there are a hundred 
or a thousand priests who keep the commandments forbidding 
tlra four deadly sins, the disappearance of the method will not 
have occurred. But when the last priest shall break the pre- 
cepts, or shall die, the method will have disappeared. 

*‘ This, O Sariputta, is the disappearance of the method. 

JHsappearafuse of Uarmng : — As long as the text of the 
Three Baskets, which is the word of The Buddha, and as long 
as their commentaries are extant, the disappearance of learn- 
ing wiU not have occurred. But as time goes on there will 
be irreligious kings of base extraction, and the courtiers and 
others in authority will be irreligious, and then the country 
people throughout the kingdom will be irreligious. On ac- 
count of their irreligion the god will not rain in due season, 
and the crops will not flourish properly. And when the crops 
do not flourish, those who are wont to give the reliances to the 
congregation of the priests will be unable to do so any more. 
And the priests, not receiving the reliances, wiU not teach the 
novices, and as time goes on learning will disappear.^ When 
it disappears, it is the Great Work [i. e. Patthana. See page 
xviii] that first disappears ; when that has disappeared, then 
the Yamaka, the Katha-Vatthu, the Puggala-Pafifiatti, the 
Dhatu-KathSi, the Vibhahga, and the DhammarSangani do so. 
When the Abhidhamma-Piteka has disappeared, the Suttanta- 
Pi^a wiU also disappear. When the Suttanta disappears, it 
is first the Anguttara-Nikaya that disappears, and when the 
Anguttara-Nikaya disappears, then the Saihyutta-Nikaya, the 
Majjhima-Nikaya, the DigharNikaya, the Khuddaka-Nika3ra 
wiU disappear. My disciples wiU only remember the Jataka 
together with the Vinaya-Pitnka. It is, however, only the 
WBU<conduoted priests that will remember the Vinaya-Pitaka. 
But as time goes on they wiU be unable to remember the 
and first the Vessantara Birth-Story wiU disappear, 
and ^hen the Vessantara Birth-Story has disappeared . . . 
file Apapnaka Birth-Story wiU disappear. When the Jataka 
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has disappeared, they will only remember tiie Vh^ya^ttalca^ 
As time goes on the Vinaya-Piteka will disappear, hat as hang 
aslak four-line stanza remains among men, so long the disi^ 
pearance of learning will not have occurred. But when a 
pious king shall cause a purse containing a thousand {deoes of 
money to be placed in a golden casket on the back of an ahh 
phant, and shall cause proclamation up to the second and. third 
time to be made throughout the city to the sound of the chum, 
as follows : ‘ Any one who knows a single stanza spoken 1 ^ 
The Buddhas, let him take these thousand coins together with 
this elephant,’ and yet shall fail to find any one who knows a 
four-line stanza, and shall receive again the purse containing 
the thousand pieq^s into the royal palace, then the disappear- 
ance of learning will have occurred. 

“This, O Sariputta, is the disappearance of learning. 

“ Now as time goes on the last of the priests will cany 
their robes, their bowls, and their tooth-sticks after the manner 
of the naked asceties. They will take a bottie-gonrd, make 
of it a begging-bowl, and cany it in their arms, or in their 
hands, or in the balance of a canying-pole. And as time goes 
on a priest will say, * What is the good of this yellow robe ? ’ 
and cut a small piece of yellow cloth, and tie it around his 
neck, or his ears, or his hair, and devote himself to hus- 
bandry or trade and the like, and to taking care of wife and 
children. Then he will give gifts to the southern congrega- 
tion. And the fruit of this gift, say I, will be a myriadfold. 
As time goes on the priests will say, ‘What do we want with 
this ? ' and they will throw away the piece of yellow cloth and 
persecute the wild animals and birds of the forest, and thus 
the disappearance- of the symbols will have occurred. 

“ This, O Sariputta, is the ditappearance of the symbol*. 

“Thereupon, the dispensation of The Supreme Buddha 
being now five thousand years old, the relics will begin to fail 
of honor and worship, and will go wherever they can reodvs 
honor and worship. But as time goes on they will not receive 
honor and worship in any place. Then, when the dispenMtioU 
has disappeared, the relics will come from every place} iHom 
the serpent world, from the world of the gods, and ixom. tim 
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BiaJimer^orld ; and having congregated leather at the ihione 
;TOdfir the Great Bo-tree, they vnll make an effigy of The 
Buddha and perform a iluiacle resembling the double-miracle, 
and trill teach the Doctrine. Not a single human being will 
be found at that place; but all the gods from ten thousand 
worlds will come together and listen to the Doctrine, and 
many thousands of &em will attain to the Doctrine. And 
these will cry aloud, saying, * Divine sirs, on the seventh day 
from now our One Possessing the Ten Forces will pass into 
Nirvana.* Then they will weep, saying, ‘From henceforth 
um shaU be in darkness.* Then the relics wiU put forth flames 
of Are and bum up that effigy without- remainder. 

“ This, O Sariputta, is tAe disappearawx qf the relieaP 

Immediately after this, there follows an account of the 
destciiction of the Kappa [World-Cycle]. The verse recen- 
siou does not run on continuously in the compilation. The 
verses are interrupted by prose insertion, e, g.y on page har 
th^ is inserted the ancient history of Mahapanada ; on page 
^ there is a description of the capital of King Sankha. Fur- 
ther on page ^ there is described the attainment of paramita 
[the Perfections], the conception and birth of Metteyya, his 
palaces, his life there, his departure from home, and his death*. 
On page na is depicted the sacred tree and the body of the 
future teacher. This recension ends thus : 

f . [i. e., Folio] ha, “ But who shall not behold Metteyya, 
The Blessed One? and who shall behold him? 

*^One who creates a schism in a church, as it is said, ‘Deva- 
datta remains in heU for the entire world-cycle,’ as well as all 
oilers bom in the Avici hell, from performing the flve crimes 
tiiat constitute ‘proximate karma,’ those cherishing wholly 
heretical views, and those who slander the noble disciples, 
shall not see him. The naked ascetics who create a schism by 
denying the congregation allowable privileges shall not see 
him. All other beings who give gifts, keep the precepts, keep 
fastriays, fulfil their religious duties, found shrines, plant 
sacred fig-trees, parks and groves, make bridges, clear the 
highways, take their stand in the precepts, and dig wells, shall 
see him. Those who, in their longing for a Blessed One, shall 
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make a gift eyen il only of a liandfnl of flowem, oi of A.wiigie 
lamp, or of a mouthful of food, shall see him. lliose 'wibe feel 
pleasure at meritorious deeds shall sl^ him. Tlmse urho fuiv 
ther the religion of The Buddha, prepare llie payilum and tihe 
seats for the preachers of the Doctrine, bring forward Ike &D, 
make offerings of cloth, canopies, garlands, incense, or lamps, 
or are stanch sustaineis of the ministrations of Ike Doctrine, 
sliall see him. Those who listen to the Vessontara Birth-Story 
shall see him, likewise those who give to the congregation 
offerings of food etc. shall see him. Those who wait on tkeir 
mothers and their fathers, and perform respectful duties for 
their elders among their kinsfolk shall see him. Those who 
give' ticket-food, fortnightly food, and food on fastdays, those 
who practise the ten means of acquiring merit shidl see him. 
And when they have listened to the Doctrine of The Blessed 
Metteyya, they shall attain to saintehip.*’ 

Then our Blessed One, in order to show who of those 
about him were to become Buddhas, said: 

“Metteyya excellent, Bama, 

Pasenadi Kosala, ’BbibhQ, 

Dighasoni and Sainkacca, 

Subba, tbe Brabman Todeyya, 

“ NtijSgiri, Palaleyya, 

These ten are Future Buddbas now. 

And in due course, in time to come. 

Wisdom Supreme sball they attain.” 

End of tbe Metteyya Diacomse and HSatoiy of Entun Eventa 
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S 108. THE FIVE GROUPS. 

Ai/TBonan it has not been my plan to .go deeply into technical 
matters, I have been obliged to give such prominence to the groups 
that constitute the human being, that it seems necessary to give 
a statement of how these groups are made-up, in order that the 
reader may understand what they are like. Of the translations 
which follow, the final one entitled ** Karma and the Conscious* 
nesses'* is made from the seventeenth chapter of the Visuddhi- 
Magga ; the other translations and the materials for the lists are 
from the fourteenth chapter of that work. 


1. The Form-Group. 


Elementary forms. 

10. 

Femininity. 

1. 

Earthy element. 

11. 

Masculinity. 

2. 

Watery element. 

12. 

Vitality. 

8. 

Fiery element. 

13. 

Organ of the heart. 

4. 

Windy element. 

14. 

Bodily intimation. 

Derivative forms. 

15. 

Vocal intimation. 

1. 

Eye. 

16. 

Space. 

2. 

Ear. 

17. 

Buoyancy of form. 

8 . 

Nose. 

18. 

Softness of form. 

4. 

Tongue. 

19. 

Suppleness of form. 

5. 

Body. 

20. 

Growth of form. 

6 . 

Form. 

21. 

Continuation of form. 

7. 

Sound. 

22. 

Growing old of form. 

8. 

Odor. 

23. 

Transitoriness of form. 

9. 

Taste. 

24. 

Material food. 


2. The Ssmsatior-Group. 

I^nsation conjoined with s meritorious consciousness is a meri- 
torious sensation ; conjoined with a demeritorious consciousness, 
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it is a demeritorious sensation; conjoined with an indeleinsdnats 
consciousness, it is an indeterminate sensation. It has a flvefotd 
division peculiar to itself ; namely, happiness, misery, H^Mness, 
grief, and indifference. 

8. The Fercepiion-Gbouf^ 

Perception conjoined with a meritorious consciousness is a meri<^ 
torious perception ; conjoined with a demeritorious consciousness, 
it is a demeritorious perception ; conjoined with an indeterminate 
consciousness, it is an indeterminate perception. For there is no 
consciousness that is not conjoined with perception. Accordingly 
perception has the same number of divisions as consciousness. 


4. The PnEDisposiTiox-GBOtTP. 


1. Contact. 

2. Thinking. 

3. Reasoning. 

4. Reflection. 

5. Joy. 

6. Courage. 

7. Life. 

8. Concentration, 

9. Faith. 

10. Contemplation. 

11. Shame. 

12. Fear of sinning. 

18. Freedom from covetousness. 

14. Freedom from hatred. 

15. Freedom from infatuation. 

16. Bodily tranquillity. 

17. Mental tranquillity. 

18. Buoyanqy of body. 

19. Buoyancy of mind. 

20. Softness of body. 

21. Softness of mind. 

22. Suppleness of body. 

28. Suppleness of mind. 

24. Skilfulness of body. 

25. Skilfulness of mind. 

26. Erectness of body. 

27. Erectness of mind. 


28. Will 

29. Determination. 

SO. Attention. 

81. Neutrality. 

82. Compassion. 

83. Rejoicing. 

84. Abstinence from doing evil 

with the body, 

85. Abstinence from doing evil 

with the voice. 

86. Abstinence from wrong occu* 

pations. 

87. ^ Shamelessness. 

88. Freedom from fear of sinning. 

39. Covetousness. 

40. Infatuation. 

41. Heresy. ' 

42. Haughtiness. 

48, 44. Idleness and sloth. 

45. Pride. 

46. Hatred. 

47. Envy. 

48. Miserliness. 

49. Hl-behavior. 

50. Steadiness of mind. 

81. Doubt 
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77^6 FuncitUyM of the Otmeciouemeeee^ , 

The consciouenessea are in all eighty-nine in noihb^.^hi^ 
on fourteen different oocasiona; in oonoeption^ .axiataw^nb* 
atratum, attention, aeeing, hearing, amelUng, taating^ 
noticing, cognizing, defining, the awiftneaaea, idenljk^ and 

paaaing away. And how? 

When, through the power of the eight meritorioaaooQacion»np|itie^ 
belonging to the realm of aenaual pleaaure, living beinga are bom 
in the world of goda and men, then, at the moment of eonoeptloQ, 
occur nine fruition-conaciouBnessea ; namely, eight fruition-<M>n- 
BciouaneBaes belonging to the realm of Benaual*^ pleaaure and.ppa* 
aeaaing a cauae, having aa their object any karma, kanua-'fefiex, or 
deatiny-reflez, that might have beei\ preaent at ^ time of death, 
and alao, in the caae of thoee who in the worl^ of meti bee^e 
eunucha and the like, a meritorioua fruition*mind-oonacibiuiiieaB, 
coupled with indifference, which, aa having ita two cauaea weak, ia 
called without a cauae. When, through the power of the meriton* 
ouB conaciouaneBaea belonging to the realma of form and fonnleaa* 
neaa, theae beinga are born in the realma of form and formleaBneSB, 
then, at the moment of conception occur nine fruition^conaeioua^ 
nesaeB of the realms of form and formleaaneaa, having aa their 
object any karma-refiexf that might have been present at the time 
of death. When, however, through the power of^be demeritorioua 
consciouBnessea, they are born in hell, then, at the moment of 
conception, there occurs only a demeritorious fruition^mind^oon* 
aciousnesa without a cause, having as its object any karma, kan&a* 
reflez, or destiny-refiez, that might have been preaent at^the time 
of death. Accordingly, therefore, it is to be understood timt nine^ 
teen fruition-conaciousnesses occur in conc^ion. * 

But when conception-consciouaness ceases, then, close on ita 
heels, occurs the precisely similar ezistence-Bubtratum-oonadoua-* 
ness, being the fruition of the same karma and having the name 
object This repeats itself, as does the stream of a river, aa. long 
aa no other thought arises to interrupt the series, and this p^ooeaa 
continues indefinitely during dreamless sleep and like ocelMona^ 
Accordingly, therefore, it ia to be understood that the samf IMue* 
teen oonsciousuesses occur in exiatence-eitbstriUum. 
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, Bnli vben the ooorae of the ezistenoe-subBtratuin series the 
scmto^apertures of a living bei^g have grown to be competent to 
grasp their objects^ then) when form comes within the visual field) 
tbe imtabiiity of eye for form is stimulated, and through the 
fote of W ft stimulus existence-substratum is interrupted. When 
etistencMubstratam ceases, aorion-mind arises to take its place, 
with &at fdrm as its object, and accomplishing the function of 
attention. Similariy in respect of the ear-aperture etc. Xn the 
'ease of tibe mind-aperture, however, when the six objects of sense 
come within range and existence-substratum has been interrupted, 
ariBes*action-mind-consciousness to take its place, being with- 
out a cause and coupled with indifference and accomplishing the 
function of attention. Accordingly it is to be understood that two 
action-consciousnesses occur in attention. 

But after i|ttention there occurs the eye-consciousness, having 
for its instrument the irritability of the eye and accomplishing the 
function of sight in the eye-aperture, and , there occur the ear-con- 
sciousness, nose-consciousness, tongue-consciousness, and body- 
consciousness, accomplishing the functions of hearing etc. in the 
ear-aperture etc. These are meritorious fruitions when their ob- 
jects are desirable or desirable-neutral, and demeritorious fruitions 
when their objects are undesirable or undesirable-neutral. Accord- 
ingly it is to be understood that ten fruition-consciousnesses occur 
during seeing^ Jimring^ emdling^ tasting; and touching. 

But whed it is said that after eye-consciousness has sprung up 
and ceased there arises the thought, mentality, mind due to it, this 
is fruition-mind which springs up after the sense-consciousnesses, 
and notices ^eir objects. When it succeeds a meritorious sense- 
consciousness, it is a meritorious fruition; when it succeeds a 
demeritorious sense-consciousness, it is a demeritorious fruition. 
Accordingly it is to be understood that two fruition-conscious- 
ness^ occur in noticing. 

But when it is said that after mind has sprung up and ceased 
thereluriseB the thought, mentality, mind-consciousness due to it, 
this is fruition-mind-consciousness without a cause springing up 
and cognizing what has been noticed by the mind. When it suc- 
ceeds the demeritorious fruition-mind in an undesirable-neutral 
object, it is a' demeritorious fruition. When it succeeds the meri- 
.toriouB fruition-mind, it is a meritorious fruition, being coupled 
with gladness in the case of a desirable object, and coupled with 
indifference in the case of a desirable-neutral one. Accordingly 
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it b to be nnderstood that three fruition-conado i i neM ai : owmf ia 

■(. I A ~ 

the case of cognizing. 

After cognizing there arises acdon-mindHX>nseioosiieBi 
a cause and coupled with indifference. This defines tibe 
Accordingly it is to be understood that one solitaiy aotto*^^ 
sciousness occurs in defining. 

After defining, in case the object, form or the like, ki Uugei HlQh 
in respect of the defined object there hasten six or aeven swifl* 
nesses. These are made up either from the eight meritorious tsoiir 
sciousnesses belonging to the realm of sensual pleasure, or ftom the 
twelve demeritorious ones, or from the nine action^nsciousneeees 
belonging to the realm of sensual pleasure. This is how the case 
stands in respect to the five apertures ; but in the case of the mind«- 
aperture, only after attention in the mind-aperture. Beyond 
there occur five meritorious consciousnesses and %e actionHOim* 
sciousnesses belonging to the realm of form, four meritorious oon^ 
sciousnesses and four action-consciousnesses belonging to the realm 
of formlessness, and four path-thoughts and four fruition-thoughts 
transcending the world, — all according as they may have obtained 
a dependence. Accordingly it is to be understood that the meri- 
torious consciousnesses, demeritorious consciousnesses, action-oon- 
BciousnesBes, and fruilion-consciousnesBes amount to fifty-five in 
number in the swiftnesses. 

But at the end of the swiftnesses, in case the object in the five 
apertures is excessively large, or that in the mind-aperture is 
virid, then any dependence possessed by beings ih the realm of 
sensual pleasure at the termination of the swiftnesses belonging 
to that realm, such dependence, namely, as desirable objects etc., 
and previous karma, swiftnesses, thoughts, etc., will have as its re- 
sult some one of the eight fruition-consciousnesses belonging to the 
realm of sensual pleasure and possessing a cause, or else some one 
of the three fruition-minds without a cause. And, as water purities, 
though only at an interval, the stern of a vessel that is proceeding 
up stream, so this fruition-consciousness, once or twice repeated, 
pursues the swiftness that has spent itself on some object otim 
than an object of existence-substratum. As this fmition-con- 
sciousness, at the same time with being able at the end of &e 
swiftnesses to exist in an existence-substratum-object, exists also 
in an object of a swiftness, it is called identical object. Accord- 
ingly it is to be understood that eleven fruition-consoioasnemB 
occur in identical object. 
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end of ideatic&l ot>}ect, extstence-Bubatriitiim oocurs 
and when ekietenoe^sabstratum is interraptedi then atten- 
and the rent oooor again. A serieB of thoughts which has 
thiiB obtained a dependence always recars in the regular round of 
attention fo&owing existence-substratum, and of seeing etc. fol- 
lowing attention, until in any given existence existence-sub- 
etiratiiin pushes. The passing away in the last existence of 
existence-rabstratum-thought is called passing away [death]* 
Accordingly the passing-away-eonsciousness, like existence-sub- 
stratum, has nineteen Bub-divisions. Accordingly it is to be un- 
derstood that nineteen fruition-consciouBnesses occur in passing^ 
emay. * 

But after passing-away comes conception, and after conception 
existence-substratum again. Accordingly the series of thoughts 
of beings in their rounds of rebirth through modes of existence, 
destinies, halting-places, and abodes, is without interruption. But 
in the case of one who has attained saintship it ceases as soon as 
psBsing-away-cbnsciousness ceases* 

Karma and the Gonsdousnessea. 

Karma is so called because it makes whatever is made. More- 
over, there are two kinds of karma ; karma depending on igno- 
rance, and other karmas. 

There are six karmas depending on ignorance ; namely, the 
triplet consisting of meritorious karma, demeritorious karma, and 
karma leading to immovability ; and the triplet consisting of bodily 
karma, vocal karma, and mental karma. All these are nothing 
but worldly meritorious and demeritorious thoughts.^ 

The other karmas are four in number ; namely, static karma, 
constituent karma, active karma, and strenuous karma. 

In such phrases as All the constituents of being are transi- 
tory,’* static Jcarma is meant ; namely, all the elements of being 
poif^ssing a dependence. 

, th the commentaries, all the elements of being, both those with 
fonp and those without, which have sprung from karma,' and are 
jpomprised in the three modes of being, are called constituent 
harrm.* They are included in the phrase, All the constituents of 

^ is, consdonsneases 1-17 and 22-33 in the list abpve. 

* That the four lower groups in so far as they are sprung from karma, 
and the iruition-conseiousnesses of the ocmsciousness-gronp. 
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being are transitory ; ** but there is no passage quotable for them 
separately. 

Meritorious and demeritorious thoughts belonging to the three 
modes of being are, moreover, ojc^ive karma. For them is quot- 
able the passage, ‘^This ignorant individual, O priest, performs 
meritorious karma etc.” ^ 

Bodily and mental heroism is called strenuous kiirma. This is 
quotable in the passage, It went as far as there was room for 
karma, and then it stopped, as if struck in the axle.’* > 

But there are not merely these, there are also others. In such 
quotations as, ‘ ‘ Brother Visakha, when any priest enters upon the 
trance of the cessation of perception and sensation, first vocal 
karma ceases, then bodily karma, and then mental karma, ’* sev- 
eral karmas are mentioned, but there is no one of these that is not 
included under static karma. 

^ Compare page 182, line 8. 

2 This quotation probably refers to the wheel of empire (see 64 and 101), and 
symbolically expresses the victorions progress of a Universal Monarch in Bnbdu- 
ing the world. (Compare Wheel of Doctrine, s. v. Doctrine, in Index.) 
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tin the following index, any one of the words and lists connected by the sign 
of equality (=:) may be found in the references that follow in the same article. 
Numbers immediately following a § refer to sections; other numbers refer to 
I«ge8.] 


Abhidhamma-Pitaka, name of the 
third great division of the Buddhist 
Sacred Scriptures, xviii, 170, 483. 

Abhidhammattha-Saiigaha, *Abhidham- 
ma^ynopsis/ name of a Pali work, 
xix ; translation from, 289-91. 

Abhidhana-ppadipika, * Lamp of Nouns,' 
name of a Pali work, xix ; trs^lations 
from, 79, and Cows, ad Jinem, 

Abnegation. See Renunciation. 

Aciravati River, 432. 

Afoka, name of a king, who did much 
to further Buddhism, 405. 

Action. See Karma, and Consciousness. 

Admonitions, ten, 462-3, 467-8. 

Aelian, 24. 

Aesop's Fables, 212. 

Aggkjava shrine. See Shrine. I 

Ajap^a (ban 3 'an)-tree, 16, 85-6. 

A}ata(;^attu A jatasattu, name of a son ' 

of ^niya Bimbisara. He killed his 
father and succeeded him as king, 

^ 223, 482. 

Akahkheyya-Sutta, the * Were-to-frame- 
a-Wish Sermon,' 303. 

A]akamauda, name of a heavenly city, 

_ 101 , 

A|ara Kftlama, name of a teacher of 
Gotama Buddha, 69, 334-6, 341. 

Alexandria, name of an island, accord- 
ing to Prof. Rhys Davids perhaps 
situated in the Indus, 306. 

Alms as alms-giving » donations as lib- 
erality ; the first of the ten perfections, 
23, S3, 35 ; reflection on, 292 ; five 
great, 79 ; well-rewarded when given 
82 


to the right person, 95, 229-31, 470-1 ; 
of various persons, ‘ (Auathapindika) 
476, (a householder) 274-5, (Husband- 
houorer) 264-5, (a lay woman) 435, 
(MahurMaya, largess) 42, (a miser) 
227, (Sujata) 74, (Sumedha) 8, (Ves- 
santara) 38 and 47 and 80-1, (Visa- 
kha) 462 and 469 and 47 1 and 478 and 
480, (Wise Hare) 275 and 278; go, 
beg, etc., for alms, 25, 69, 87-92, 317-8, 
331, 345-6, 385, 429, 465 ; water of 
donation, i. e. water which is poured 
into the right hand of a priest, as a 
ratification of an ofEering of value 
that either has beeu made or is yet 
to be made” (Clough, Singh. Diet.), 
469; miscellaneous, 68, 177, 180, 222. 

Amara, name of a city, 5. 

Anagata-Vaihsa, name of a P&li work, 
xix; extracts from, 481-6. 

Analytical sciences, four, 286, 391,482. 
According to the Papisambhidakatha 
of the I'atisambhida-Magga it would 
appear that the first analytical science 
concems itself with certain terms ex- 
pressive of the insight of a saint ; the 
second with the meaning of those 
terras; the third with the etymol- 
ogy, philology, and pronunciation of 
those terms and of their meanings; 
while the fourth has as its subject 
the other tliree. 

Ananda, Moy,' name of a body-servant 
and favorite disciple of Gotama 
Buddha, 16, 95-104, 107-9, 203-8, 
272, 279, 331-2, 442-7, 473-7. 
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An&thapi^^ika, * Friend-of-the-Poor/ 
name of a rich merchant, 475, 476. 
See farther next'artjcle, and Jetavana. 

Anathapin(]ika’s Park, 117, 123, 138, 
^150, 159, 161, 162, 163, 166, 213, 226, 
228, 331, 417, 426. 

Angels. See Gods. 

Anger-eating demon, § 93. 

Auguttara-Nikaya, ‘ Add-one Collec- 
tion," name of a Pali work, of which 
the first division treats of subjects 
one by one, the second, two by two, 
and so on, zvii, 483 ; translations 
from, xiv, 130, § 40, 221, §43, § 51 a, 
§ 58 6 and c, § 70 & and c, § 80, § 91, 
§92. N.B.§ 80, §58 6. and §70 6 form 
one continuous text in the l*ali. 

Afijana Wood, 267-8. 

Anoma, name of a river, 65. 

Anotatta Lake ss Anotattadaha, 43, 270, 
323. 

Antelopes, 46, 439. 

Anteriority, § 26 a. 

Anupiya, name of a grove, 67. 

Anur&dhapura : name of a city in India, 
463 ; name of a city in Ceylon, 297, 
405, 428. 

Anuruddha, name of one of the eighty 
great disciples, 109, 272. 

Apadana, ‘Achievement," name of a 
Pali work describing the exploits of 
the Future Buddha and other emi- 
nent personages in previous exist- 
ences, xvii, xviii. 

Apappaka, name of the first of the five 
hundred and fifty Birth-Stories con- 
tained in the Jataka, 483. 

Arhatship, Path of. See Saintship. 

Army, fourfold, i . e, elephants, cavalry, 
chariots, and infantry, 449-51, 133. 

Asalhl, name of a month, 64, 415. I 

Asoka, the shrub Jonesia Asoka, 164. 

Aspiration. See Prayer. 

Asses, 212, §52. 

Assaji, name of an elder, 87-90. 

Assattha, Ficus Keligiosa, Gotama’s Bo- 
tree, 16. 

Atimuttaka flowers, 446. 

Attachment: deflned as obstinate de- 
sire, 191-2, compare 177, first para- 
graph; four branches of, 115, § 04, 
197, 200-1, 205; infects the groups, 
§ 20, 160, 165: dependence of ex- 
istence, 137, 163, (approximating-) 


177-8 and 246, 197-201, 211. 283, 243» 
259 ; abandoned by the aainU, 125. 
145, 148, 853, 880. See de- 

pendent Origination. 

Attainments : eight bbb eight it3j|ee 
of meditation 8 first trance, seocmd 
trance, third trance, fourth trance, 
realm of the infinity of space, realm 
of the infinity of consciousness, realm 
of nothingness, realm of neither par- 
ception nor yet non-perception. 15. 
48, 69, § 59, 888 ; nine =• eight above 
plus (the trance of) cessation or the 
cessation of perception and sen- 
sation, 109-10, 282, 347-9, 384-5 plus 
387-8. 

Atthanasntta, * Sermon on Impossib&U- 
ties," 130. 

Avici. See Hells. 


Bamboo, 15, 80, 120, 853, 386. 

Bamboo Grove, name of a monastery, 
222, 313, 381, 411, 414. 

Bandhula, name of a general, 475. 

Baud of Five Elders (or Priests). See 
Priests. 

Banyan Park = Banyan Qrove. 441, 
481. 

Banyan-tree, 71, 73, 85-6. 

Barley, 262-3. 

Baskets, Three. See Tip4aka. 

Bast, 10. 

Beaus, 278, 359. 

Beauties, five, of a woman, 454-6. 

Bees, 45. 

Being. See Birth. 

Bclle-of-the-Countiy, 269-71. 

Bel-tree, Aegle Marmelos, 382. 

Benares, 2, 37, 46, 66. 101, 153, 224,262, 
273, 275, 342-3, 475, 478, 480. 

Bengal, 451. 

Bengal houses, 412. 

Bhaddiya : name of a person, 475 ; nme 
of a town, 448-9, 451-2, 475. 

Bhante =lord, a vocative of reverential 
address, 128-33, 148-50, 159, 167, 166- 
7, 214-5, 232-8, 253-7, 306-7, 353, 
§ 81, § 83 5, 420-1, 423, 436-7, 440. 
Elsewhere often rendered by "zevpr> 
end sir." 

Bhikkhn-Vibhaliga, name of a Fili work, 
containing the Ffttimokkha nUes for 
the priests, xvii. 
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Bhikkhiuu-Vibhallga, i^ame of a Pali 
work coutaining the Patimokklia roles 
for the priestesses, xvii, 

Bimbisara, Seuiya, name of a king 
mling at Rajagaha and friendly to 
Gotama Buddha, 403, 448-53, 458. 

Birds, 14, 44-5, 66, 68. 75, 81, 92, 
(winged creatures) 204, 211, 303, 307, 
312, 377, 414, 416, 484. 

Birth ®s: rebirth « (originating-) ex- 
istence s= state of existence = 
being (=s groups ; but for these see 
separately): definitiousof, 113-4, 194- 
6, 201 compared with 368. § 47 d, 320 ; 
modes of == (existence in) the realm 
of sensual pleasure, (existence in) the 
realm of form, and (existence in) 
the realm of formlessness, 205, 14, 
24, 61, 180, 184, 195-201, 247, 289, 
377, 490-1, 495-6; grades of, 177, 
247, 252, 377 (perhaps the same as 
ninefold division of, 195); round of, 
§ 44, 14, 21, h4, 83, 155, 171-2, 175, 
181, 193, 246, 284, 316, 322, 495; 
Wheel of, § 26 c; existence-substra- 
tum, 244, 491-5 ; substrata of being, t. c. 
the groups, sensual pleasure, the cor- 
ruptions, and karma, 333, 339 ; is not 
transmigration, § 47, $ 48; neither 
persists nor is annihilated, 113-4, 134, 
165-6, 169, 176, 188, 193, 200; is 
misery, 6, 56, 112, 181, 203, 252, 259, 
280-1, 283, 333-4, 338, 346, 352, 369, 
425-6, 438 ; reminiscence of, 82, 304- 
5, 315-9, compare § 53 and § 54 ; of 
Gotama, 1-2, 5, 26, 33, 35-8, 42, 47-9, 
68, 80-1, 155, 212, 263, 269, 274, 279 ; 
of various persons, (Ananda) 274 and 
279, (Brahman and wife) 269, (Bud- 
dhas) 470, (a goddess) 431, (Kokalika) 
263, (Ko^allSa) 52, (Mallika) 230-1, 
(Moggalkna) 224-5 and 279, (Nanda) 
274, (Sariputta) 279, (Visakha) 460 
and 462 and 478 and 480, (Visakh&'s 
father-in-law) 466, (wandering ascetic) 
155; cessation of, taught by The Bud- 
dha, 14, 121-2,287,338,346,372,436-7, 
440 ; as a human being necessary for 
saintship, 93 ; brought to an end by 
the religious life, 107, 137, 140, 147, 
152,,162-3, 184, 2S6, 353, 380, 363, 390, 
compare 109. See further Conscious- 
ness, Corruptions, Dependent Origina- 
tion, Desire, Destiny, Elements of 


being, Groups, and Karma, deter- 
mines the groups. 

Birth-Stories : from the Jataka, § 1, § 19, 
§ 52, § 54, § 55, § 56 ; others uot named 
as such, § 41, § 42, § .53, § 63, 460, 462, 
479-80. See further Jataka. 

Black Hock, name of a place, 222-3, 381. 

Blossoms. See Plowers. 

Bodhisattas. See Buddhas. 

Body: composition of, § 21, 130, 133, 
159, 355, 359-60 (according to Bud- 
dhaghosa, when “ brain of the head ” 
is omitted, it is to be understood as 
included in marrow of the bones 
compare 396; one of the forty sub- 
jects of meditation, 292 ; subject of 
the first Intent Contemplation, 354-62, 
364, 374 ; of The Buddha emits a 
radiance, 73, 92 ; misery of, 6-8, 298- 
300, 369, § 89, 423 ; care of, 10. 93-4 ; 
levitation of, 303, for examples see 
Powers High, first; soul and body, 
117-8, 121-4, 167-8; dependence of, 
172, 243 ; dependence of sensation, 
187 ; dissolves at death, 134, 138-9, 
141-2, § 18, 238, 241 ; miscellaneous, 
11, 56, 76, 131, 174, 278,384,417-8. 
See further Form, Cemeteries, and 
Karma, triplets of. 

Bohtlingk, 68. 

Bondage. See Fetter. 

Bonds, § 34 a. 

Bo-tree = Tree of Wisdom (bo being 
Singhalese for Pali bod/ii, * wisdom,’ 
or rather ‘enlightenment’), any tree 
under which a Buddha attains the 
supreme enlightenment, 15-6, 48, 49, 
75-6, 82, 83, 85, 91,318, 342, 405, 485. 

Brahmadatta, 153, 262, 273, 275. 

Brahma Gods or Angels. See Gods. 

Brahma, Maha- » Great Brahma, title 
of the ruler of the third heaven 
of the realm of form, 39, 47, 72, 77, 
175, 310-1. 

Brahman, in the Brahmanical system, 
a member of the priestly caste, 2, 
5, 43, 51-2, 58, 84-6, 120, 153, 188, 
189, 267-9, 276-8, 331-2, 452, 454-7. 
The Brahmans are usually considered 
the highest of the castes ; but see 41 
and 326-7. See further mojAa and 
Brahmans,” s. v. Monks. 

Brahma, Priests of, and Betinne of. 
See Gods, classes of. 
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Brahma Sahampati, name of a god, 
339-41. 

Brazen Palace, 405, 429. 

Breathing = respiration = inspirations 
and expirations : a subject of medita- 
tion, 292, 355-7, 54, 70, 362-3, 383-4. 

Brown University, xv. 

Buddha, The. 6’ee Gotama Buddha. 

Buddha-Gay a, better Bodhi-Gaya, name 
of an ancient Buddhist centre in 
what is now Bengal, 405. 

Buddhaghosa, * V''oice of The Buddha,^ 
name of a Pali commentator, xvi, 
xviii, 91, 115, 221, 264, 282, 362, 380, 
430, 432, 451. 

Buddhas, and Future Buddhas ~ Bo- 
dhisattas: definition of terms, 1, 18, 
and see end of this article; cause 
of happiness, 194 ; begin their career 
with the earnest wish, 14, 15; never 
liars, 22 ; conditions wliich a Buddha 
make,’' 23-8, 33 ; roll the Wheel of 
Doctrine, 31 ; advent of, preceded by an 
uproar, 38-9 ; always preach the Three 
Characteristics, xiv, 40 ; where born, 
40-1 ; caste of, 41, 327; characteris- 
tics of mother, 41, 45; cannot go 
into the formless heavens, 50 ; thirty- 
two physical perfections of, 70-1 ; 
have vital sap divinely infused into 
their nourishment, 72 ; gold dishes 
of, 73-5; bathe in the Keranjara, 
74; attain the Buddhaship on the 
east aide of their Bo-trees, 76 ; sol- 
emn utterance nf, on attaining the 
Buddhaship, 83 ; appear but seldom, 
93, 97, 103-4; are free from wishes, 
155; understand karma and its fruit, 
247 ; practise the earth-kaslna, 295 ; 
power of, to remember former exist- 
ences, 315-7; resemblance of, to the i 
moon, 470 ; anterior to Gotama, 3, § 2, | 
95, 479, 482, (the four, i. e. those of 
our present world-cycle, Gotama and 
the three immediately preceding) 429 
and compare 482, (the seven, t. e. 
Gotama and the six preceding him) 
803, (DIpamkara) 11-7 and 29-33 
and 38, (Kakusandha) 32 and 482, 
(Kassapa) 32-3 and 66 and 460 and 
462 and 480 and 482, (Konagamana) 
32 and 482, (Padumuttara) 32 and 
479; posterior to Gotama, (list of 
ten) 486, (Metteyya) § 102, (Mu- 


hutto) 482, (Sumitto) 482; of past 
and future ages, 99, 407, 409 ; teach- 
ings of, forgotten, 57, 484. ^rabs- 
lated from the Puggala-PaSfiattit ix, 1. 
And what sort of an individual is 
a Supreme Buddha 7 We may have 
an individual who in doctrines un- 
heard of before from any one else 
acquires by himself enlightenment 
respecting the Four Truths and om- 
niscience in respect to them and 
mastery over the Fruits, •— such an 
individual is called a Supreme Bud- 
dha (compare Private Buddhas, <kd 
Jinem). For Private Buddhas, see s, v. 
See further Enlighteumeut, and Om- 
niscience. 

BuddharVaihsa, name of a Pali work, 
xvii, 3, 22. 

Buddhism, xv, xvii. 111, 113, 280, 284, 
392, 394-5, 406. 

Buddhists, xix, 4, 63, 113, 209-12, 260- 
1, 392, 395, 410. 

Buffalo, the humped Indian ox, 121. 

Bugs, 10. 

Bulls, 461-2. 

Burma, xv, xvi, xix. 

Burmese, xv, xvi, 

Buruouf, 2. 


Calf and calves, 72, 3.54-5, 462. 

Campa, name of a cit\, 101, 301. 

Candala, a person of mixed caste, rated 
lower than the lowest of those be- 
longing to the regular castes, 299. 

CariyarPitaka, ‘Treasury of Conduct,' 
name of a Pali work, xvii, 35, 38. 

Cashmere, 306-7. 

Caste, 2, 41, .53, 100-1, 198, 224, 281, 
254, 264, 299, 320, 455, 457. 

Cattle, 191, 333, 461-2. 

Catnm-Maharajas. See Gods. 

Cause : first = overruling power — Uni- 
versal Self ~ personal cause, 111, 114, 
169, 173 compared with 175, ccnnpare 
249, third stanza; primary, 171. 

Cemeteries, places where bodies were 
burned or buried, also used as places 
of execution where criminalB were 
impaled and their bodies left to rot : 
name of certain meditationa, 

360-3 ; miseellaneons, 61, 816, 411. 

Centipedes, 308. 
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CeBtttiy Dictionaryi 800. 

Ceylon, xv, xix, 2, 392, 393-5, 406-6. 

CbabyapnttaB, name of a race of 
enakes, 302. 

Champakae, bloesoinB of the champac 
tree (Miehelia Champaca), 13. 

Channa ; name of a courtier, 48, 61-7 ; 
name of a priest excommunicated bj 
The Buddha, 108. 

Characteristics, Three — transitoriness, 
misery or evii, and the lack of an 
Ego : text of, xiv ; always taught by 
The Buddhas, 40; inhere in the 
groups, 140, 143-4, 147, 190, 379; 
inhere in the factors of being, 251 ; 
inhere in inanimate nature, 165; do 
not inhere in the mental reflex, 296 ; | 
consideration of, belongs to Wisdom, 
282, 355-6, 376, 384. I 

Childers, B. C., author of the standard 
Pali-English Dictionary, 394-5. 

Chinese, xy. 

Chowries, whisks to keep away flies, 
forming one of the insignia of roy- 
alty, and often consisting of the t^ 
of the Thibetan yak, 44. Set Yak. 

Christ, 2. 392. 

Christianity, 280. 

Church. Sw Order. 

Cittalata Grove, 45. 

Cock, 377. 

Commentary ~ Comment: 1. Non- 
canonical : an important part of Pali 
literature, xvi, xix, 495 ; on the Dis- 
course on Retirement from the 
World, 69 ; on the Jataka, probably 
not now extant, 62, perhaps also, 32 ; 
on the Anguttara-Nikaya, translation 
from, 439-40 ; on the Dhamraapada, 
translations from, 222-6, 264-7, 381- 
3, 430-1, 432-3, 451-81; on the 
Digha-Nikaya, xviii, and translations 
from, § 11, 135, 353-8, 360, 364, 372 ; 
2, Within the canon : one of the ele- 
ments of the Jataka, 3 ; translations 
from, 153, 154-5, 262, 263, 267-8, 
268-9, 269-73, 274, 274-5, 279. 

Concentration ; definition of, f 58 ; its 
grades, 292, 296, 300, 31B-9, 355; 
lower grade of, admits to heavens of 
sensual pleasure, § 63, (state of trance) 
308 ; higher grade of, admits to the 
Biahma-world, § 59, 306, 309-10, 
322; a predisposition, 488; a con- 


stituent of enlightenment, 367 ; con* 
joined with the consciousnesses, 490-1; 
liability of, to be distnrbed, 9-10 ; of 
Safijiva and Sariputta, 386 ; enjoyed 
by The Buddha, 85-6. For Right 
Concentration see Paths, noble eight- 
fold path. Set further Disciplines, 
and Trances, text of the four. 

Conch-shell, 5, 62, 77, 263, 296, 362, 
(sea-shell) 439. 

Conditions, eight, for becoming a Bud- 
dha, 14, 33. For conditions, ten, see 
Perfections. 

Conduct : definition of, § 80, § 57 ; is 
karma. 246 ; comprised in the pre- 
dispositions, 157 ; reflection on, 292 ; 
course of ^ rule of, 51, 106, 108-9, 
436, 462. See further Disciplines, 
and Attachment, four branches of. 

Connate Ones, seven, 48. 

Cou8ciou8uess(es) = thought(B):^mind : 
the eighty-nine, 114, 490-1; occur 
several together, 149-50, 492-5 ; con- 
sciousnesses 1 to 33 are fruitful 
karma, 490, 179-80, 19.5-6, 495, 496 ; 
consciousnesses 34 to 69 comprise the 
six sense-consciousnesses and are the 
fruition of karma, 491-5, § 28 c; 
action-, t. e. consciousnesses 70 to 89 
or barren karma, 491, 493-4, 244, 
§ 76; the six sense-, § 28, 159, 
243, 250, 370, 372; eye-, 297; 

body-, 131 ; rebirth-, 178-9, 176, 245, 
382, and compare 238-9 and 492; 
contrasted with the body, 417-8, 422; 
role of, in the four postures, 357-8 ; 
role of, in vision, 297 ; contrasted 
with the other four groups, 115, 312- 
3; of hut momentary duration, § 17 6, 

§ 18; unruliness of, 164; the subject 
of the second discipline, 9-10, 285, 
288, 296, 303, 305, 306, 308-9, 315, 
319, 348, 381, 391 ; subdued by the 
third discipline, 286, 330, 378-9; sub- 
ject of the third Intent Contempla- 
tion, 354-5, 363-4, 374, and compare 
third High Power, 304 ; states, emo- 
tions, and reflections of, 16, 17, 36,61, 
64, 92, 102, 117-8, 213, 339, 373, 377, 
403-4, 41 1, 429 ; cease in trance of ces- 
sation, 387-8 ; cease in Nirvana, 380. 
See further Attainments, Dependent 
Origination, Groups, Karma, triplets 
of, Nutriment, and Swiftnesses. 
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ConstitnentB of being. See Elements 
of being. 

Contact : definition of, § 31 ; a predis- 
position, 488 ; the six, 370, 372 ; des> 
ignative contact, the control exerted 
hj name, i. e. the mind, over form,^ 
t. e. the body, 206-7, and compare 
§ 29 6; inertia-contact, the reaction 
of the body on the mind, 207; de- 
pendence of sensation, 151-2, 190, 
(happiness pleasant sensation, mis- 
ery = unpleasant sensation) 172; 
forms part of the dependence of 
name, 355. See further Dependent 
Origination. 

Contemplation: a predisposition, 488; 
a constituent of enlightenment, 3G7 ; 
the Four Intent, 283, § 74, are identi- 
cal with Right Contemplation, 354 
and 374 ; of the body and of breath- 
ing, 292, included in the first Intent, 
362-3, note; fourth Intent, 116; of 
death, 292. See further Trances, 
text of the four. 

Continents, four great, and their at- 
tendant isles, 40, 64, 72. 

Controller. See Mara. 

Conveision = the first path: attained 
by Conduct, 287; destroys three of 
the attachments, 193; excludes from 
the Pure Abodes, 289; destines to 
Nirvana, 109, 390; last of the four 
paths to disappear, 482 ; attained by 
rarious persons, (gods) 93 and 301-2 
and 431, (a householder) 279, (Mi- 
gftra) 470, (Sariputta and Moggal- 
lana) § 10, (Visakha) 4.52 and 465, 
(Visakha^s mother-in-law) 471. See 
further Paths. 

Coral flowers, 13, 65. 

Corruptions, 174-5, 179, 285, 287 ; 
cause of rebirth, 232, (attachment is 
one of the corruptions) 233. 380 ; 
lead to unhappy states of existence, 
172 ; assuaged by concentration, 296 ; 
assuaged through the influence of 
the virtuous, 437 ; incompatible with 
Nirvana, 7, 14, 333-4, 838, 346, 
379. 

Courage — heroism : one of the ten 
perfections, 25, 36; a constituent of 
enlightenment, 367. 

Covetousness. See Desire, and Fire. 

Cows, 43, 71-2, 172, 354, 360, 461-2; 


five products of, 462. I^»Bala|:ed 
from the Abhidhana-ppadlpjkB;, 601 : 
Cow>pro(lnoto five an milk, aoitr onam, 

. Gheei buttoxmilk, and hotter fieah. 

Crimes, five great. See Eanna, proxi- 
mate. 

Criticism, solemnity, of inviting, 416-7, 
426, 434-5, 444. 446. 

Crocodiles, 253, 436. 

Crows, 300, 361 ; land-sightiiig, 877« 
compare ** land-sighting bird,*' 312. 

Onlla-Vagga, ‘Little Division,* name 
of a Pali work, xvii; translations 
from, § 64, § 84, § 99. 

Cushing, Dz. J. N., xvi, 353. 


Dabba-giusb. See Grass. 

Dalbergia flowers, blossoms of Dal* 
bergia Arborea, 43, 51. 

Davids, Prof. T. W. Rhys, xvi. 

Death : definitions of, 368, § 47 <f and 
^, § 49 ; description of, 238-9. 

Deathless, the, and l>eathle88n6S8. See 
Nirvana. 

Deeds. See Karma. 

Deer, 346-7. 

Defects : five, of a walking-place, 9 ; 
nine, of a doak of cloth, 9 ; eight, of 
a hut of leaves, 10. 

Deities. See Gods. 

Deliverance, (release) 24 and 381, 125, 
174, 305, 338, 346, 372, 378-9. 

Demerit. See Karma. 

Demigods =■ genii, 17, 204. 

Demons, 204, 313-4, 383, § 93. 

Dependent Origination ; analysis of 
term, § 25 c; formula of, 84-5, 166; 
is a middle doctrine, 115, § 25; for- 
mula discussed, § 26 c, 151, § 37, 
244-5; formula repeats itself, see 
Ignorance, compared with desire; 
discovery of, by The Buddha, 82. 115 ; 
difficult of comprehension, 203, 339; 
belongs to Wisdom, 282 ; miscellane- 
ous, 201, 284-5, 355-6. 

Depravities ; the four, § 34 a; de- 
pendence of ignorance, 171, 173-4; 
infect the gronps, 155 ; can be abath 
doned in the present life, 13, (unde- 
piaved) 16, 99, 138-9, 141-*8, 14$, 148, 
266, 305, 343, 349, 353, 384, 391, 426, 
479, except so far.ae coupled with, 
form, 114, 166. 
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Desire «ss passion » lasts coTetoasness 
s thirst n seeking : discassion of, 
§ S3, § 88, 370-2; triple, 160, 188, 
370; dependence of existence, (aUo 
deaying) I60o4, (covetousness is a 
predisposition, 468, consequently kar- 
ma) 185, 242, 370; undermined byj 
the religious life, particularly by the 1 
second discipline, 122, 124-5, 135, 140, 1 
147, $ 18, 165, 282-3, 287, § 58 c, 336, 
388-9, 353, 354, 374, 382-3 ; destroyed | 
by The Buddhas, 32, 76, 83, 155, 343 ; 
miscellaneous, 87, 98, 271, 324, 326, 
346. See further Dependent Origina- 
tion, Depravities, Tire, and Prayer. 

Destiny, 251, 378; in rebirth, 42,377, 
391, 495. See further Keflex. 

Devadaha, name of a city, 45. 

Devadatta, name of a cousin of The 
Buddha who endeavored to create a 
schism in the Order, 485. 

Devdnampiyatissa, name of a king of 
Ceylon, 405: 

Dhammadinna, name of a woman, 187. 

Dhammaka, name of a hill, 8. 

Dhammapada, 'Keligious Sentences,' 
name of a Pali work, xvii, xviii ; trans- 
lations from, 221 , 264, 380-1, 430, 432, 
451 . It is a poetical and ethical work 
in 423 stanzas. It was one of the 
first Pali texts to be printed in Eu- 
rope, having been edited by V, Faus- 
boU, in 1855, with a Latin translation 
and copious extracts from Buddba- 
ghosa's Commentary. 

Dhammapada Commentaiy. See Com- 
mentary. 

Dhamma-Safigapi, name of a Pali work, 
xviii, 483; four citations from, by 
Buddbaghosa, 191-3. 

Dhanahjaya, ' Wealth-conquering * : 
name of Yisakha’s father, 451-3, 

' 458-9, 462-4, 480; name of Gotama 
in a previous existence, 35. 

Dhanapalaka, 67. 

Dh&tu-Katha, name of a I%ti work, 
xviii, 463. 

Digba-Nik&ya, ' Collection of Long Dis- 
courses,' name of a Pali work con- 
nsting of long discourses, xvii, xviii, 
57« 91, 483; translations from, § 12, 
§ 15 c, §87, §67, §74. 

XHpamkara, 'Light-bringer,' name of 
the Buddha who first prophesied the 


Bnddhaship of Gotama. See Bud- 
dhas. 

Directions » points: ten, 23, 47, (one 
omitted) 812; eight, 186, 383; four, 
9, 63, 127 

Disappearances, five, 462-5. 

Disciples : four classes of s priests, 
priestesses, lay disciples, and female 
lay disciples, 96, 99-100, 153 ; (two) 
chief Moggallwa and S^iputta, 

16, 41, 87-9, 271-2, 313-5, 315-7; 
(two) chief female, 16; (eighty) great, 
41, 272, 315-7 ; noble disciples, those 
in the four paths, 140, 143-4, 147, 
151-2, 295, 352, 422, 465, 485; ordi- 
nary disciples, 315-7 ; lay disciples 
ss laymen, 15, 118, 129, 275, 394-6, 
§ 87, 434-5, 456; female lay dis- 
ciples,^ § 97, 451, 475, 479-80; of non- 
Buddhist sects, 69, 105, 336-8, 342; 
miscellaneous, 3, 5, 13, 107, 128, 221, 
231, 283, 431, 436-7, 482. 

Disciplines, three = Conduct or pre- 
cepts, Concentration or quiescence or 
the trances or meditation, and (su- 
preme) Wisdom or insight or knowl- 
edge or paths : 282, § 57, § 80 compared 
with § 58 6 and § 70 5 (the three being 
continuous text in the Pali), 130, 218, 
303-5, 483. The poetry on 87 is to 
be understood as covering the three 
dis(iiplines. 

Discourse : on Old Age, name of a dis- 
course in the Sntta-Nipata, 268; on 
Retirement from the World, 69 ; on 
Primitive Ages, name of a discourse 
in the Digha-Nikaya, 324, 326 ; on the 
Seven Suns, 323. 

I Divinities. See Gods. 

i Dobson, 260-2. 

Doctrine, the second of the three refuges: 
Pali equivalent of, 116; sources of 
our knowledge concerning, xv, xvi ; 
snbstance of, in brief, 88-91, 161 ; pur- 
pose of, 436-7 ; excludes the Ego, 
138-9. 141, 143-4, 154, 192, 422; de- 
stroys the corruptions, 14; includes 
but transcends the eight attainments 
and embraces the ninth, § 71 and 
compare 69 (the eight stages of medi- 
tation) ; difficult of comprehension, 

17, 126, 203, 839-41 ; taught to the 
general public, 49, 153, 265, §83 a, 
414, 452, 472-3, 485 ; effect of, on its 
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heavers, 93, 100, 103-4, 130, 199, 944, 
259,976, 301-2, (Law) 40S, 436; the 
worthy teacher o^, 418-9; recited 
Moggallaua, 223 ; The Buddha’s 
teaching of, 92, 108-9, 111-2, 128, 
387, 419, 469-70; Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline, old name for The Buddha’s 
system afterward divided into the 
Three Baskets, 105-7, 402, § 99; 
Wheel of Doctrine, 11, 31, 49. A 
Buddha is said “ to cause the Wheel 
of Doctriue to roll,” Le. to inaugurate 
his religion, when he preaches his 
first sermon. For the middle doc- 
trine, see Dependent Origination. For 
other references^ see Refuges. 

Dogs, 194, 254, 300, 357, 361, 440. 

Domain, threefold, of a Buddha, 321 . 

Donations. See Alms. 

Doubts. See Questionings. 

Dusi Mara, name of MoggaJlana in a 
previous existence, 252. 


Eagles, 361. 

Earnest wish. See Prayer. 

Eastern Monastery = Eastern Park, 
name of the monastery given by Vi- 
sakha to The Buddha and to the 
Order, 331, 451, 476. 

Eastern Tank, 332. 

Ego == self = ' I’ — (living) entity = 
living being = personal power ; Pali 
equivalents of first two terms. 111 ; 
living being not a simple unit, 145-6, 
§ 19, 281, 357-8, 360; analysis of hu- 
man being destroys belief in an Ego, 
1 25, 1 29-30 compared with 1 33-7, 1 43- 
.5, 151, 156-7, 209, 283, 299, 355-6; 
should be solf-deter mining, 146-7, 242 ; 
none to transmigrate, 173 compared 
with 175, 238, 241; Christian belief 
in, 210; excluded from Right Belief, 
165 ; belief in, gives rise to sixty-two 
heresies, 248 ; disbelief in, a blessing, 
87, 351, 376-9. 422. See further At- 
tachment, four branches of, and Char- 
ai'teristics. Compare also Cause. 

Ekaraja, name of Birth-Story in which 
Gotama practised the perfection of 
good-will in its highest degree, 37. 

Elements; four, 112, 150-1, $21, 159, 
292, $ 67. 355, 360 and 363, 487 ; 
windy element, 357-8. 


Elements of being; sea i. Eaetm (of 
being), t.e. the twelve terms of De- 
pendent Origination: cOnceakd hy 
ignorance, 170-1 ; discovered hy Ihe 
Buddha, 84-f , (things) 89-90 ; various 
groupings of, 171-2, 174-5, 177-9, 
245 , mutually dependent, 168-9 ; con- 
tinuance of, due to karma, 250-1; 
possess the Three Characteristics, 
251 ; as 2. Constituents of being : 
constitute the several groups and con- 
sequently also the thi^ and fourth of 
the factors of being, 113-4, 134, 166- 
7, 206-7, 209; constitute constituent 
karma, 495 ; follow each other in se- 
rial succession, 149 252, 284; agita- 
tion of, 266 ; some conjoined with 
others, 195-6; their appearance in 
rebirth, 178, 186, 236, 249-50; basis 
for the heresy of an Ego, 241, (con- 
stituent parts) 248--9; possess the 
Three Characteristics, xiv, 109, 181, 
282, § 75, 384-5 ; abandonment of, 
31 6, 339, 377-8 ; s= 3. Subject of the 
fourth Intent Contemplation, 116, 
364-8, 374-5. 

Elephants: Gotama Buddha’s previ- 
ous existences as, 35 ; Gotama’s moth- 
er’s dream concerning, 43 ; cries of, 
rendered melodious, 44, 92 ; Mara’s, 
77, 79, 81 ; Nanda’s previous exist- 
ence as, 273-4 ; height of, 314 ; used 
as a unit of power, 63, 472-3; a 
term applied to, men, 315; gait of, 
456; sent to attack Visakha, 472; 
miscellaneous, 333, 459-60, 464. See 
further Tsoises, Gems, and Army. 

Enlightenment = (a Buddha’s) Wisdom, 
1, 14, 23-9, 31, 51-2, 56, 69-71, 74-6, 
79-80, 109, 122, 124-5, 336, 338, 343, 
48G ; seven constituents of, 367 ; 
throne of, 16, 31, 74-6, 77, 81, 83. 
See further Bo-tree, also Buddhas and 
Private Buddhas, ad finenu 

Epithets and titles, occurring in this 
book, of Buddhas and Future Bud- 
dhas: All-Pitiful, All-Seeing One, 
Author of All Truth, Best of Men, 
Blessed Buddha, Blessed One, Chief 
of Men, Conqueror, Glorioiu One> 
Gotama, Great Being, Great Elect, 
Great Hero (Hero Great), Great Sage, 
Great Teacher, Guiltless Ope, Happy 
One, Holy One, Khattiya, Leader (ck 



th6 World), liight of the World, Lord, 
Lord of (All) the World, Mighty 
Monk, Mighty Sage, Monk, monk 
Gotama (need by nnbelievers), One 
PosBeBong the Ten Forces Posses- 
sor oif the Ten Forces, Peerless One, 
Kadiant One, lUja, Hecipient of Of- 
ferings, Reverekd Sir (Pali, bhante), 
Sage, Saint, Sakyapntta Monk, See- 
ing One, Supreme Buddha, Tathft- 
gata, Teacher, Teacher of Gods and 
Men, Unrivalled, Victor in the Battle, 
Who came the good jonrney which 
led to Buddhahood, Who has fully 
accomplished the eight kinds of su- 
pernatural knowledge and the fifteen 
holy practices, Who has arrived at 
the knowledge of all Truth, Who has 
made subject to him all mortal beings 
whether in heaven or on earth, Who 
knows the Universe, Who knew all 
Worlds, Wise One. 

Epoch : Distdnt, 38 ; Intermediate, 83. 

Er&pathas, name of a race of snakes, 
302. 

Erythrina dowers, 13, 96. 

Escape, 285-7, 295, 346-7, 378. 

Evil. See Characteristics. 

Existence. See Birth, and Karma. 

Existence-substratum. See Birth. 

Extinction. See Kirvaua. 


Factors of being. See Elements of 
being. 

Falcons, 121. 

Faiisboll, 3, 24, 395. 

Festival: Midsummer, 42-3; Sowing, 
53-4 ; Public Day, 455. 

Fetter = bondage, 59, 124-5, 366,425. 

Fever, threefold. See Fire. 

Fig-trees, 485. 

Fire, threefold =■ threefold fever = 
lust or passion or covetousuess or 
greed, hatred, and infatuation: are 
predispositions and constitute the dif- 
ference between fruitful and barren 
karma, 488, § 40 a, compare 280 and 
384; duality of, 115; disappearance 
of, one of the presages, 20 ; cause the 
destruction of world-cycles, 329; ex- 
tinction of, is Nirvana, 59, 61, com- 


pare 6. 284, 352,372, 425 ; miscellane- 
ous, 304, 363-4, 437, (lusts, hates, and 

h infatuates) 339, 490. 

Fishes, 242, 274-7, 321. 

Fivefold contact, t. e. such '*that the 
forehead, elbows, waist, knees, and 
feet rest on the ground’' (Childers, 
Pali Diet,), 51. 

Flamingo, 278. 

Flies, 86, 298. 

Flowers = blossoms = garlands: di- 
vine, 13, 19, 30, 43-4, 46, 65, 75, 78- 
82, 96, 264, 266; teiTestrial, 19, 30, 
38, 42. 44-6, 51, 58, 62, 75, 82, 92-3, 
96, 229-31, 264, 267, 299, 300, 321, 
340-1, 380, 446, 451 and 401, 454, 
459, (garlanded) 470, 486. 

Form, the first of the five groups and 
technical name for body, § 24. See 
further Groups, Body, and Name and 
Form. 

Fortune-tellers, eight, 51. 

Fowls, 333. 

Frogs, § 63. 

Fruition — fruits: of karma, 130, 174, 
176 compared with 178 and 179, 177, 
181, 192, 195, 2U, 215-6, 227, 240, 
241, 244-9, 461, (prayer = longing 
desire — karma, see 177-9 and 245) 
478, 480; of the Paths, 1 74, 92, 130, 
268, 302, 384-5, .389, 391, 443-4, 452, 
470-1, 483; of ignorance, 172-3, 176; 
of sensation, 189. See further Con- 
sciousness, also Buddhas and locate 
Buddhas, ad fnem. 

Future Buddha, the. See Gotama 
Buddha. 


Gadflies, 396. 

Gaggara, name of a lake, 301. 

Ganges, 2, 153-5, 219, 275-6, 294, 434, 
440. 

Garlands. See Flowers. 
Garland-wearer, 264, 266. 

Gautama. See Gotama Buddha, defi- 
nition of terms. 

Gaya, name of a town, 342, 351. 

Gaya Head, name of a hill, 351. 

Gems, seven precious, two lists of, 5 
and 101. 

Generars Town, 71, 338. 


^ Bach of the Four Paths has two atagea : a lower, which is the Path proper ; end a higher, 
oSUed the Fruit. 
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Genii. 5ee Demigods. 

Gha^kftra, name of a Maha-Brahma 
god, 66, 73. 

Girded-with-mountains, name of an ele- 
pliant, 77, 79, 81. 

Gladness, mental happiness, the con> 
verse of grief, 488, 490-1, 493. Sw 
further Trances, text of the fonr. 

Glow-worms, 317. 

Gnats, 86, 413. 

Gk)ats, 333. 

Godhika, name of an elder, § 77. 

Gods = angels = divinities ~ deflk, 
all beings of a higher grade than 
mankind, but especially the inhab- 
itants of the realm of sensual pleas- 
ure: classes of, § 59, 308-9; other 
mention of above classes, (Sublime 
Gods) 391 and 470, (** those per- 
ception-reft ” — Gods without Per- 
ception) 34, (Maha-Brahma Gods [or 
angels] = Great Brahma Gods) 46 
and 66 and 73, (Tusita Gods = Satis- 
fied Gods) .38 and 42, (Gods of the 
Suite of the Thirty-three) 266 and 
424-7 ; Brahma Gods = Brahma 
angels, the inhabitants of any one 
of the Brahma heavens, 46, 81, 249; 
Four Guardian Angels Four Great 
Kings = Catum-Maharajas, 39, 42-3, 
46, 72 ; Loka-byuhas, 38, 322 ; ** gods 
of ten (thousand) worlds,’' 39 and 
42, 77, 82, 94, 97-8, 485; “gods and 
men” or “men and gods,” 19, 30-1, 
62, 69, 72, 134, 390, 407, 438, 492; 
“the god does not rain,” 321, 483, 
compare Zcdr 11. 12.25 and 6 $ths 
Hdt. 2, 13; terrestrial deities, 
dryads, etc., 39, 63, 72-3, 321-2, 
430-1 ; household divinities, 463, 468 ; 
length of life of, 266, 290. 329 ; bliss 
of, due to previous good karma, 199, 
222, 241, 322, 424, 480, 492; can 
enter the four paths, 93, 301-2, 431, 
485, and compare 14, 17, 62, 98 and 
173; cannot snccessfnlly make the 
“ earnest wish ” to become a Buddha, 
15 ; are friendly to Gotama Buddha, 
44, 47, 56-7, 62-5, 70, 72, 75, 80-1, 
342; visit each other’s heavens, 39, 
42, 271-2; reflection on, 292; mis- 
cellaneons, 55, 68, 204, 308, 322, 343, 
381, 484. For world of, $ee Realm, 
of sensnal pleasure. 


Gold Hill = Gold Mountain, 43, 51 , 270. 

Good-will, one of the tea perlectioas, 
28,37. 

Goose-killing priest, $96. 

Gotama Bnddha » The Buddha the 
Future Buddha « Siddhattha » (San- 
skrit) Siddhartha : definition of terms, 
1-2, 18 ; our knowledge of, xv, xvii, 
XX, 1-4; relates his previous exist- 
ence as Sumodha, 5 ; makes the earnest 
wish, 14; Buddhaship foreshown, 15-6, 
18-21, § 2, 49, 50, 52, 69-70, 72, 75; 
undertakes the ten perfections, 23- 
31 ; blessings of, as Future Buddha, 
33-4, 326-7 ; achieves the ten per- 
fections, 35-8 ; birth of, in the Tusita 
heaven, 38 ; makes the five great ob- 
servations, 40-2; conception of, in 
the womb of queen Maya, 42-4; 
birth of, 45-8 ; worshipped by K&]a- 
dcvala, 49, 70; naming of, 51-2; 
his father’s plans concerning, 53; 
miracle of the shadow, 54-5, 70; 
palaces of, 55; skill of, in archery, 
55-6 ; sees the four signs, 56-7 ; last 
adorning of himself, 58 ; birth of son, 
59; discovers that it is Nirvana he 
wishes, 59-61, 334; scene with the 
nautch girls, 60-1; takes leave of 
wife and child, 62 ; escapes from the 
city, 61-5 ; strength of, 63 ; conflicts 
of, with Mara, 63-4, 76-81, § 72, 
§ 79 ; adopts the garb of a monk, 
66-7 ; his first meal of scraps, 67-9 ; 
is taught the eight attainments, 69, 
334-8; makes the Great Struggle, 
69-70, 338; discovers the ninth at- 
tainment, 282, 349 ; last meal before 
the attainment of Buddhaship, 71-4 ; 
takes his ^ seat under the Bo-tree, 
75-6; attains the Buddhaship, 82-3, 
338; claim of, to the discovery of 
Dependent Origination, 82, 115; en- 
joys the bliss of emancipation, $ 9; 
his title Tathagata, 96 ; implored by 
Brahma Sahampati to teach the Doc- 
trine, 339-41 ; meets Upaka, 342-3 ; 
converts the band of five priests, 
343-6; revisits home and converts 
his brother Nanda, 269-73; conflict 
of, with the naked ascetics, 464, |69- 
71 ; accepts from Vi8ikh& the gift 
of Fastem Monastery, 475-81 ; c^i- 
nances of, 398, 406, (concerning con- 
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leBVton) 404-5, (hoale8) 412, (keeping 
xendence) 415, (inviting criticiem) 
4i6, (suicide) 436, (priestesees) 444- 
7, and compare Precepts; daily habits 
of, § 11 ; mental attitude of, 280-1, 
283; axgnmentative position of, 111- 
2; converts Subhadda, 103-7; last 
instractioDB of, 1D7-9 ; death of, 109- 
10; religion of, shall perish, § 102. 
For previous existences of. He Birth, 
of. Gotama. For epithets of, see 
Epithets. See further Refuges. 

Gotrabh^ name of a swiftness, 494. 

Gourd, 454. 

Grass. 9, 10, 75-6, 126-7, 164, 183, 
(muhja* and pabbajaO 203, (dabba>) 
276 and 278-9, 294, 386, 414-6, 421, 
439. 

Great Kings, Four. See Gods. 

Great Maya. See Maya. 

Greed. See Fire. 

Grief, 354, 874, 422, 477, 490. ^ee 
further Misery (hnt two subheadings), 
and Trances, text of the four. 

Grimblot, P., 202, 206. 

Groups = form, sensation, perception, 
the predispositions, and conscious- 
ness (» birth ; but for this see sepa- 
rately) : severally defined, 487-91; 
why c^led groups, 113-4 ; are misery, 
868-9; obscured by ignorance, 170; 
basis for heresies, 135, 139-44, 165, 
192-3 ; understood by the Tathagata, 
125, compare 366; constitute exist- 
ence to the exclusion of an Ego, 127, 
131, 133-4, 155 top line, § 20, 195-6, 
240-1, compare 159 with 157; per- 
petuated in rebirth, 246, 249-50, 315- j 
7, 375 ; perpetuated by desire, 160-3, 
(attacbment = desire) 197-200; cor- 
rect views concerning, deliver from 
the four attachments, § 34 a ; brought 
to an end by the lack of desire, § 16, 
380; miscellaneous, 116, (four) 184, 
364, 422. 

Gruel, 227, 488-9, 456. 

Guardian Angels, Fonr. See (Soda. 


HAVSAVi.Tl^ name of a city, 479. 
Happiness, 189, 194, 214, 424, 490-1. 
See*firdier Misery, contrast^ with 
happiness, and Tnnoes, text of the 
fonr. 


Hardy, Spence, name of an author of 
important works on Buddhism based 
on Singhalese texts, 34, 394. 

Hare, name of Birth-Story in which 
(lotama practised the perfection of 
alms in its highest degree, 35, § 56. 

Hatred. See Fire. 

Heaven : (six) of sensual pleasure (or de- 
sire), 38 and 322, 63, 324, 328 ; of the 
Fonr Great Kings, the first heaven of 
the realm of sensual pleasure, 93, 
323 ; of the Thirty-three Heaven 
0#|6 i 6 Suite of the Thirty-three, the 
second heaven of the realm of sensual 
pleasure, 48-9, 66-7,264, 270, 272, 301, 
323“; Tusita, the fourth heaven of the 
realm of sensual pleasure, 38-9, 45, 83 ; 
Brahma-heavens x= Brahma-world, 
the twenty heavens constituting the 
realms of form and of formlessness, 
39, 82, 199, 249, 303, 306-7, 311, 312, 
321-4, 327, .329, 339, 485; of the 
Radiant Gods, the sixth heaven of 
the realm of form, 320, 323-4, 328 ; 
of the Completely Lustrous Gods, 
the ninth heaven of the realm of 
form, 320, 327-9 ; of the Richly Re- 
warded Gods, the tenth heaven of the 
realm of form, 320-1, 329. 

Hells: the lowest of the thirty-one 
grades of l)eing, 289 ; Avici hell, 75-6, 
485; Maha-Roruva hell, 227 ; become 
visible, 21, 82; fires of, extinguished, 
19, 44 ;. the result of evil karma, 218- 
22, 225-6, § 50, § 51 o, 305, 314, 430, 
485, 492 ; never inhabited by Future 
Buddhas, 34; perish in destruction 
of a world-cycle, 321-2. 

Heredity, 113, 211-2. 

Heresies = heretical beliefs — hereti- 
cal views: a predisposition, 488 ; a de- 
pravity, 173 ; a corruption, 287 ; con- 
cern the Ego, 134, 135, 137-9, 141, 
169, 176, 188, 248 and 250; power- 
less over Future Buddhas, 34. See 
Jurther Attachment, four branches of. 

Heretics == members of other sects ^ 
followers of heretical sects =» adher- 
ents of another sect, 100, 106, 222, 
225, 248, 315-7, 402-3, 414-5, 424, 
478, (those cherishing wholly hereti- 
cal views) 485. 

Heroism. See Courage. 

Herons, 121. 
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Himalaya » Himavant, 42, 51, 153, 270, 
323, 325, 328, 440 ; etymology of, 6. 
Hindrances = five obstacles to the le* 
ligioQS life, 296, 364-5. 

HiraSfiavati Hecitation, 107. 
Hirafinavati River,. 95. 

Hodgson, 395. 

Horses, 5, 44, 48, 56, 61, 65, 74, 92, 
101, 133, 260, 333, 459. 

Hpo Hmyin, Mg., 481. 
Husband-honorer, name of a woman, 
264, 266. 

Hypnotism, 281. Wk 


Ignorance: definition of, § 26a; de- 
pendence of karma, § 27, 495 ; com- 
pared with desire, 115, § 26 5, 175-6, 
239, (heresy vs. passion) 248, 282, 
316; undermined by the third disci- 
pline, 115, .§ 70 c. See further De- 
pendent Origination, and Depravities. 

Iguana, a kind of large edible lizard, 
276-7. 

'Impurities, name of the second ten sub- 
jects of meditation, 291-2, 283, 363 ; 
the tenth impurity, 298. 

India, xvi, 10, 40, 60, 61, 132, 153, 223, 
306. 

India Office Library, xvi. 

Indifference: one of the ten perfec- 
tions, 28-9, 38; a constituent of en- 
lightenment, 367 ; to the constituents 
of being, 377 ; coupled with certain 
of the eighty-nine consciousnesses, 
490-4. See further Sensations, and \ 
Trances, text of the four. j 

Indische Spriiche, 68. 

Indra. See Sakka. 

Infatuation. See Fire. 

Insects, 34, 278, 298, 361. 

Insight : its relation to Wisdom, 330, 
390 ; into karma, 247 ; into the 
grouijs, 134, 241 ; into name amt form, 
243-4, 247, 250-1, 355 ; into the Three 
Characteristics, 378-9, 384-5; con- 
trasted with quiescence, § 70 c com- 
pared with § 58 c, 388 ; attainment 
of, 31, 272, 293, 338, 344, 346, 381. See 
firther Meditation, and Disciplines. 

Inspirations and expirations. See 
Breathing. 

Intent Contemplations, Four. See Con- 
templation. 


Intermnndane Voids « iutarmundana 
spaces, 34, 82. According t6 Chil- 
ders, the worlds of space, tuchiding 
our earth, are supposed to be dxcular 
disks and arranged in groups of jthree 
touching each other. The triaugaliir 
space thus bounded by each group of 
three is an iutermundane void. 

Isaiah, 92. 

Isigili, name of a hill, 381. 

Isipatana, name of a deer-park, 71, 
342-3. 

Itivuttaka, * Thus-said,' name of a Pftli 
work, of which each of the 110 sec- 
tions begins with the words, “Thus 
has it been said by The Blessed One/' 
xvii, xviii. ^ 


Jackals, 275-7, 279, 299, 357, 361. 

.Faina, name of a sect, 96. 

Jali, name of Gotama*B son in his 
(Gk>tama'8) Vessantara existence, 
470. 

Jambu-tree rose-apple tree, Eugenia 
Jambu, 54-5, 70, 469. 

Janaka, Greater, name of Birth-Story 
in which Gotama practised the per- 
fection of courage in its highest de- 
gree, 36. 

Jasmine — jessamine, 61-2, 326, 380, 
446. 

Jataka, name of a Pali work, xvii, 2-4, 
35, 212, 483; translations from, § 1, 
32-83, § 19, § 52, § 54, § 55, § 56. 

Jataka Conhnentary. ‘See Commentary. 

Jatila, name of a man, 452. 

Jetavana, 'Jeta's Wood/ name of a 
monastery built by Anathapipdika 
on land which he had bought f^m 
prince Jeta. 4, 117, 123, 138, 150, 153, 
1.59, 161, 162, 163, 166, 213, 226, 228, 
262, 269, 271, 274, 331, 417, 426, 481, 
432, 476-7. 

Jewel Mountain, 270. 

Jewels, Three. See Refuges. 

Jotiya = Joti, name of a man, 452-3. 

Kaocana, name of a mmi, 165"<A 

Eaccha, name of a plant, 120. 

TCajaRgala, name of a town, 41. " 

K3.kava]iya, name of a man, 452. 

Kakusandha. See Buddhas. 
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Jiune of a kmf , 262. 

Kfljttdovala, aame of a Beeri the Bud- 
dhist Simeon, 42. 

Kalandak ao ivapa, name of a place, 313, 
411, 4U. 

ICalasi, name of a town, 307. i 

K&ludayi, name of a minister of king 
Suddhodana, 48. 

Kammasadhamma, name of a town, 
202, 353. 

Kandy, 393, 395, 410. 

Kanhagotamakas, name of a race of 
snakes, 302. 

Kanhajina, name of Gotama’s daughter 
in his Vessautara existence, 470. | 

Kapik6ra flowers^j^ blossoms of the tree 
Pterospermum Acorifolium, 454. 

Kanthaka, name of a horse, 48, 61>6 ,* 
Shrine of the Turning Back of, 64 ; 
becomes a god, 67. 

Eapila ~ Kapilavatthn = Kapilapura, 
name of the city in which the father 
of Gotama Buddha reigned, 16, 41-2, 
45, 48. 269. 441-2, 481. 

Karma (-existence) = deeds » actions 
ss merit and demerit : definitions of, 
177-80, 195-6, 209-11, 245-7, 49.5-6; 
triplets of, § 27, 228, 383-4, 389, 407, 
compare § 51 a and 305 and 424, 
495-6; leading to immoTability, t. e. 
to the state of steady and immovable 
abstraction or trance in which the 
formless angels live, § 27, 495-6; 
^ proximate, 130, (crimes) 34, 485, per- 
haps the same as weighty karma, 
246 ; stale, 466, compare 227 ; barren, 
§ 40 a, 21 1-2 with § 40 6 and § 41 ; 
worthiness of, dependent on worth of 
person benefited, 13, 91, 99, 390, 408, 
(alms, gift) 470-1 ; good karma is 
transferable, 896-7; concentration is 
meritorious karma, 199, 286, (merito- 
rious exercises) 29L 293 ; alternation 
in rewards of, 322; understood by 
Bnddhas and Future Buddhas, 34, 
247 ; is in the nature of things, 169, 
212 ; due to desire, 189 ; the deed is 
real, but not the doer, 146, 209-1 1 ; de- 
termines the groups (t. e. originat- 
ing-existence or [re]6irth), and con- 
sequently future weal and woe, 52, 95, 
171 J2, § 35. § 36. § 38, § 39, 225, § 42, 
(alms is good karma) § 43, § 47 5 and 
e, § 48. § 49, § 50, 265-6, 279, 280, 


285, 305, 322, 324, 340-1, 413, (works) 
421, 452-3, 454; of varioos persons, 
(Gotama Buddha) 38 and 42, (a friend 
of Visakha) 477, (a slate girl) 473, 
(Visakha) 460-2 and 471 and 480-1 ; 
extinction of, is the trance of cessa- 
tion and Nirvana, 163, 281, 372, 
384, 389 ; misceHaneons, (works) 5, 
418, 437, 486. See further Depend- 
ent Origination, Consciousness, and 
Fruition. 

Kasi, name of the country of which 
^llpres was the capital, 343. 

Kas^w, name of the first ten subjects 
of meditation, 291-2; earth-kasi^, 
§ 6L; air-kasi^a, 322. 

Kassapa: = Maiia-Kassapa, name of 
one of the eighty great disciples, 
272, 4)8-9; name of a Buddha, see 
Buddhas. 

Eaths-Yatthu, name of a PkH work 
treating of certain indulgences al- 
lowed the priests, xviii, 483. 

Eetakas, blossoms of the tree Pandauus 
Odoratissimus, 13. 

Kevaddha, name of a man, § 67. 

Kcw^iyagala, name of a man, 393, 
405. 

Khantivada, name of Birth-Story in 
which Gotama practised the perfec- 
tion of patience in its highest degree, 
37. 

Khema, 'Comfort,* name of one of The 
Buddha's two chief female disciples, 
16. 

Khnddaka-Nikaya, 'Collection of Short 
Siittas,* name of the fifth and last di- 
vision of the Sutta-Pitaka, xvii, xviii, 
483. 

Khuddaka-P&tha, ' Little Readings,* 
name of a Pali work, xvii, xviii. 

Kiki, name of a king, 462, 480. 

Kfmsnka : name of the tree Butea Fron- 
dosa, 299; flowers, red blossoms of 
said tred^ 78. 

Kisa Gotaml. ' The Slender (or Lean ? ) 
Gotamid,* 59-60. 

Kokalika, name of a priest, 262-3. 

Eolita, given name of Moggallana, 16. 

Kophgamana. See Buddhas. 

Kopdafiha, name of The Buddha’s first 
convert, 51-3, 69. 

Korandaka, name of a village and mon 
asteiy, 434, 435. 
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Kosalans^ name of a peo|de, 213; 226, 
453, 458. 

Kosambi, name of a city, 101. 
Enmara-Kassapa, name of an elder, 
436. 

Enrus, name of a people, 202, 353* 
Eusavat!, name of a city, 101. 

Ensiiiara, name of a city, 95, 97, 101-3. 
Eutumbaka flowers, 58. 

Enyyaka blossom, 58. 


La Fontaine, 212. 

Lakes, seven great, 323. 

Lark, 210-1. 

Latthimadhu Wood, 71. 

I.aw. Doctrine. 

Layman, lay woman, etc. Stt Dis- 
ciples. 

Liberality. Ste Alms. 

Libra, 20, 64. 

Lice, 10. 

Life ~ term of life, 3, 40, 42, 252, 265- 
6, 290, (term of existence) 329, 479. 

Lipns, 22, 25, 75, 93, 95, 212, 254, 262- 
3, 317. 

Lizards, 10, 303. 

Locusts, 181. 

Loka-byuha Gods. Sm Gods. 

Lomabaihsa, name of Birth-Story in 
which Gotama practised the perfec- 
tion of indifference in its highest 
degree, 37. 

Longing. See Prayer. 

Lord. See Bhante. 

Lotuses, 13, 43, 44, 56, 58, 73, 82, 92, 
242, 278, 294, 324, 340, 377, 380, 446, 
454. 

Lumbini Grove, 4.5, 48. 

Lust. See Desire, and Fire. 


Maddi, name of Gotama’s wife in his 
Vessantara existence, 470. 

Magadha, name of a country, Southern 
Behar, on the Ganges, 403, 448-9, 
451. 

Magadhans, the inhabitants of Ma- 
gadha, 338, 340. 

MahflrKassapa. See Eassapa. 

Mahft-Maya. See MS.y&, 

Mah&-Moggallana. See Moggallana. 

MaharNidana-Sotta, name of a sermon 
in the DIgha-Nik&ya, 135, 202. 


MahapadSna, name of a mmon in the 
Digha-Nikkya, 56. 

Maha-Pajapati the Gotamidi name of a 
wife of king Suddhodasa, ( 99* 

Maha-Pao&da, 485. 

Maha-Parinibbana'Siitta« * Disooaneon 
the Great Decease,’ 95. 

Maha-Boruva hell. See H^s. 

Maha-Sala, name of a town, 41. 

Maha-Sudassana. See Sndassana the 
Great. 

MaharTissa, name of an elder, 297* 

Maha-Vagga, * Great Division,’ name of 
a Pali work, xvii, 4; translations 
from, §9, § 10, § 16, § 73, § 82, § 83 a, 

§ 85, § 100. 

Mahendra, name of a Buddhist mis- 
sionaiy to Ceylon, about 300 n. c., 
406. 

Mahosadha, name of Gotama Buddha 

I in a previous existence, 36, 47. 

I Majjhima-Nikaya, 'Collection of Me- 
dium Discourses,’ name of a F&li 
work consisting of discourses of me- 
dium length, xvii, 483 ; translations 
from, § 13, § 28 6, § 32, § 65, § 71. 

Mallaka, name of an elder, 293. 

Mallas, name of a people, 95, 97, 101-3, 
475. 

Mallika, ' Jessamine ’ ; name of the 
wife of king Pasenadi the Eosalau, 
228-30; name of a daughter of a 
treasurer of Benares, 475. 

Malunkyapntta, 'Son of (a woman | 
named) M&lnpkya,’ name of a priest, 
§13 a. , 

Malwattc Monastery, 393, 410. 

Mapd^-thorn, 380. 

Manes, name of beings belonging to 
the second grade below mankind, 34, 
44, 289. The 'Manes are the spirits 
of deceased relatives and are called 
in Pali, pefa, ‘gone before.' Com- 
pare Peta-Vatthu. 

Mangoes, the' fruit of the mango-tree, 
232, 235, 240. 276-7. 

Mango-tree, 232. 

Mafl jerika, name of a snake-abode, 77. 

Manosila table-land, 42, 270. 

Manual of Budhism, name of a work 
by Spence Hardy, 34. 

Mara or ‘ Slayer ’ = Wicked One =• 
Namuci « Yasavatti tas pontroUer a 
Paranimmitta-Yasavatti, ‘Having 
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Oontnd ol PlmnzoB FMhioiMd 
Others/ name of the ruler of the 
idxth heaven of aensual pleastoe, S9, 
63-4, 76-8S, 85, 93, 309, 346-51, 
381-2, 383. 

Muree, 333, 464, 466. 

Mamva, name of a plant, 120. 

M&y&, « Ulnsion Maha-M&ya» Great 

l^ 7 &, name of the mother of Go- 
tama Snddha, 16, 41—2, 45, 268. 

Meditation: — 1. Concentration and 
Wisdom, or indefinite: the systems 
tang;ht to The Bnddha inadequate as 
not yielding the trance of conation, 
335, 337 ; The Buddha's contribution 
to, 115, 280-2; respective roles of, in 
the first Intent Contemplation (Im- 
purities representative of Concentra- 
tion), 363; a duty and a luxury of 
the i^igions life, 282-3, 9, 94, (medi- 
tate and insight gain) 413, 117-8, 139, 
213, (thoughts — concentration) 285, 
317, 331, 403-4 ; =* 2. Concentration : 
subject(s) of = exercise! s) in = ob- 
ject of, § 60, 93-4, 282, 294, 354-5, 
357, 362 ; is meritorious karma, 180; 
yields the mental reflex, 295-6, 300 ; 
yields relief for the mind, 381 ; mis- 
cellaneous, 223, 383, 396 ; 3. of Wis- 
dom, 379-80. further Attain- 

ments, and Disciplines. 

Meiidaka, name of a rich householder, 
grandfather of Visskha, 448-52, 480. 

Merit. See Karma. 

Metteyya, * Friendly.’ See Buddhas. 

Mice, 303. 

Mid^e Country, boundary of, 41. 

Migfira : name of a man, 454, 457-8, 
462-4, 469-70, 472-3 ; name of a son 
of Yisakhh, 470. I 

Migara’s mother. < See Visakha. I 

Milinda, * Menander,’ name of a Bao- i 
trian king, xix, 128-32. 

MilindapaSha, name a P&li work, 
xix; translations from, § 14, § 15 a, 
§ 17 a, § 28 a, §61, $ 39, § 44, § 45, 
§ 46, § 47 a and 6, § 50, § 66, $ 87, 
§ 88, § 90, S 98. 

Milk t». sour-cream, 114, 134, 149, 237, 
239-40. 

Milk-weed, 120. 

Mindyeff,Prof. J., of St. Petersburg, 481. 

Mhid. As, a collective name for con- 
sctonsnesses, eee Consciousness ; as the 


nsfiie of the sixth organ of sense, tee 
Sense, organs of. 

Misery : broad vt. narrow nse of 
term, 84-5, 166, 204, 425-6, 368-9, 
'^438-40 ; in its narrow or physical 
signification compared with grief 
(mental misery) in above citations 
and further in 121-2, 173-4, 348, 352, 
353, 874, 376, 488 ; contrasted with 
happiness, 6, (**joy or grief” metri 
causa for happiness or misery) 38, 
144 compared with 145, 172, 175, 181, 
190, 241, 246, 304-5, 320, 438, 488 ; 
belongs to all sentient existence, 6, 
83, 146, 160, 164, 202, 208, 222, 316, 
390; dne to heretical assumption of 
an Ego, 124-5, 248, 300; means of 
escape from, 259, 266, 295, 414, 432 ; 
cessatjon of, aim of The Buddha’s 
teachings, 1, 112, 218, 221, 281-2. 
See further Characteristics, Troths, 
fonr noble, and Trances, text of the 
four. 

Moggallfiiia= Maha-Moggallana=Mog- 
gallana the Great, name of a disciple 
of Gotama Buddha, 221-5, 279, 476. 
See further Disciples, chief. 

Moghaiaja, name of a man, 376. The 
stanza in which this word occurs, Bud- 
dbaghosa quotes from the fciiutta- 
Nipata. It constitutes verse 1119, in 
Fausbiiirs edition, P. T. S., 1885. 

Monasteries, 92-3, 98, 129, 266, 294, 
313, 318, 331-2, 401, § 84, § 94,434-5, 
464, 472-9. See further Jetavana. 

Monkeys, 121, 27(K1, 275-7, 279. 

Monks: a title especially applied to 
Bnddhist priests, 1 05-6, 469, 227 , 3 1 3- 
4, 386, and apparently also in the 
phrase “monk(s) and Brahman(s),” 
pp. 105, 192, 229-31 , 255-7, 259, 346-7, 
and 438 : Sakyaputta monks, monks 
* belonging to the Sakya sou ’ (i. e. to 
Gotama Buddha), 401, 404, 414-6; 
one of the four signs, 53. 57, 68; 
** duties of a monk,” 51, 271-2, 277- 
8; gait of, 456; eight requisites of, 
66-7 ; hermitages of, 9 ; attend on a 
Universal Monarch, 100 ; with matted 
locks, 15, 351. 

Morris, Rev. Dr. Richard, xvi. 

Mt. Cetiya, 297. 

Mucalinda, name of a tree, 66-7 ; name 
of a snake-king, 86. 
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Mad-sprite, 315. 

Mugapakkha, name of Birth-Story in 
which Gotama practised the perfection 
of resolution in its highest degree, 37. 

Muhutto. See Buddhai. 

Mashrooms, 274. 

Music, musical instruments, etc., 5, 13, 
19, 44, 55, 58, 60, 65, 75, 77, 81-2, 92, 
96, 101, 186, 263, 302-^, 343, 456,^ 
460, 479. 

Musquitoes, 396. 

Mustard-seed, 159. 


Naoa : a proper name, sometimes used 
indefinitely for any man. 398-400 ; the 
Great, name of an elder, 385. 

Nagas, blossoms of the iron-wood tree, 
13. 

Nagasena, ‘ Possessing an Army of Ele- 
phants,’ name of a Buddhist sage, 
128-33, 148-50, 182-3, 186-7, 214-5, 
232-4, 238, 253-4, 306-7, 420-1, 423, 
436, 440. 

Kaked ascetics, name of a sect un- 
friendly to the Buddhists, 224, 342-3, 
438, 464-5, (naked monks) 469, 484, 
485. 

Nakulapita, name of a man, 422. 

Nalaka, name of a man, 50-1, 436. 

Name and Form, strictly speaking the 
organized human being (i. e. the four 
lower groups), as distinguished from 
that which gives it life (i. e. conscious- 
ness), § 29, 115, 312-3, but the phrase 
often includes all the five groups, 
§ 47 6, § 48, 316, 318-9, 355-6. See 
Jiirther Dependent Origination, and 
compare designative contact and in- 
ertia-contact, s. V. Contact. 

Namuci. See Mara. 

Nanda, name of Gotama Buddha’s half- 
brother, 269-74. Nanda was younger 
than Gotama Buddha, and the son 
of Mah^Pajapati the Gotamid. 

Nandana Grove, 42. 

Nelumbiums, 242. 

Nepaul, XV, 395. 

Nerafijara, name of a river, 16, 74, 83. 

Never returning == the third path : at- 
tained by Concentration, 287 ; attain- 
able through the Four Intent Contem- 
plations, 375 ; gives access to the Pure 
Abodes, 291, 391 ; how affected by 


the trance of cessatiioiit, ^ 
disappear, 482 ; attained hj v Bsadi- 

\ man and his wife, 268. 

Paths. 

Niddesa, ' Exposition,’ name of a BUi 
work explanatory of certain sections 
of the Sutta-Nipata, xvii, xviii. 

Nihilism, 113, 115, 169. 

Nipas, blossoms of the toe Nandea 
Cadamba, a species of Asokai 13. 

Nirvana == extinction the deathless 
» deathlessness : definition of, 59 and 
note, 281; 283-4; synonyms of, 372 ; 
similes of, 6-8 ; is extinction of de- 
sire, 160, (Inst desire) 343, § 76; 
is cessation of rebirth, 137, 163, 333-4, 
346 ; general object of search in time 
of Gotama Bnddha, § 10, 281 ; high- 
est aim of the religioas life, 96, 122, 
124-5, 130, 283, 336, 338-9, 340-1, 
344-5, 353, 376, 395, 407-9, 414 ; at- 
tainment of, postponed by Sumedha, 
14 ; trance of cessation is a foretaste 
of, 390; how attained, § 79; to be 
attained at death, 114, § 76, { 87, 
(former Buddhas) 32, (Gotama Bud- 
dha) 97-8 and 100-3 and 109-10 and 
393 and 482, (N51aka) 51, (Moggal- 
lana) 223, (Godhika) § 77, (Metteyya 
Buddha) 485 ; miscellaneoas, 116, 
146, 349. 

Nitipradipa, ’Lamp of Conduct/ name 
of a Sanskrit work, 68. 

Noises, ten, 5, 101. 

Novices, 129, 446, 473. 

Nuns. See Priestesses. 

Nutriment. 127. 244, 292; the four 
(material food etc.), § 34 a. 

Nymphaeas, 242. 


Observations, Five Great. See Go- 
tama Buddha*. 

Obstacles, five, to the religions life. See 
Hindi^nces. 

Oldenberg, xvi. 

Omniscience, 14, 37, 39, 52, 71, 82-3, 
compare “ knowledge-domain,” 321. 
A Buddha learns any specific thing 
he may wish by refiection and by be- 
ing informed by some deity, e$ at 
34 1 -2. See further Buddhas amt 
vate Buddhas, adjinem. 

Once returning » the second path: at* 
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teined hj Condnct^ 2S7; «teliides 
4EK»n th« Pure Abodes^ 289; daBtisei 
to Kirvuiai 390 ; wiU diMppear, 482. 
See further Paths. 

Order Church Priesthood : founded 
in The Buddha’s lifetime, 392; ad* 
mission to^ 108^7, 393-7, 400-1; a 
layman attaining saintship roust join 
the Order or go into. Nirvana, 420 ; 
Nanda admitted, 269 ; only human 
beings admitted, compare § 82 with 
'* Are you a human being ? ** 399 ; 
gifts to, 274, 413; given leave to abro- 
gate certain precepts, 106; impera- 
tiveness of its commands, 385-7, 389 ; 
results of causing a schism in the 
church, 130, 485. See further llefuges. 

Oeadha-Daraka, a name of Gotaina 
Buddha in a previous existence, 47. 

Otters, 275-7, 279. 

Oxen, 54, 121, 225, 350, 354, 358. 


pACCXKA-BubDHAs. See Private Bud- 
dhas. 

P&dnakhanda^ji, name of a place, 
428-9. 

Pad&lata plant, 325. 

Paduma, name of a woman, 452. 

Padumuttara. See Buddhas. 

Pagoda Hall, 442. 

Palaces (flying, of the gods), 56, 301. 

Pili, xv,xix, XX, 2, 4,59-60, 111, 115-6, 
212,317,394, 481. 

Pali Text Society, xv; Journal of, 481. 

Palmy ra-tree, 74, 127, 163, 168, 217, 
324. 

Papf^va Rock, 68. 

Panic^eed, 325. 

Panthers, 254, 263. 

Pappataka plant, 325. 

ParanimmittarVasavatti. See Mara. 

Paritta, ' defence ’ = song of defence : 
names of several, 321; example of 
one, 302-3. 

Parivara-Patha, name of a P81i work, 
the fifth of the five works constitut- 
ing the Vinaya-Pitaka and summa- 
rizing the other four, xvii. 

Parure: great creeper, 459-61, 463-4, 
472-5 : highly poshed, 471, 473. 

Pa^adi, name of a king, 213, 226, 453, 
. 486. 

Passion. See Desire, and Fire. 

33 


Pa^: four » degrees of sanctifica- 
tion 3= conversion, once returning, 
never returning, and saintship, 74, 92, 
(degree) 105-6, 285, 287, 289, 379. 
380,385,390-1,408,443-4, 490-1, 494; 
noble eightfold path, t. e. the fourth 
noble truth, 373-4, 105, 108-9, 146. 
See further Conversion, Once Return- 
ing, Never Returning, Saintsliip, Dis- 
ciplines, and Fruition, note. 

Parience, one of the ten perfections, 26, 
37. 

Patimokkha, name of ^ collection of 
precepts for the governance of the Or- 
der, 393, 404, 410; translation from, 
8eej>recopt concerning vegetation, e. v. 
Precepts. 

Patisambhida-Magga, ' Way of Analy- 
sis,’ name of a Pali work, xvii, xviii. 
See further Analytical sciences. 

Patthana, name of a Pali work, xviii, 
483. 

Payasi, name of a prince, 438. 

Peacock and pea-fowl, 121, 253, 454, 
460. 

Perception, § 29 a, 291-2, 295-6, 348, 
371-2. See further Groups, Realm, 
and Altaiumonts. For Gods without 
Perception, see Gods. 

Perfections, ten = conditions, ten, 23- 

! 31, 33-9, 41, 78-80, 225, 485, perhaps 

I also alluded to in the phrase, alms- 
giving, keeping the precepts, or other 
meritorious deeds,” 95. 

Perfumed chamber, the private apart- 
ment in a monastery occupied by 
Gotama Buddha, 93-5, 431. 

Peta-Vattlm, ‘ Stories of the Manes ’ or 
Ghost Stories, name of a Pali work 
consisting of stories told by Manes 
or reveuants of tbe evil karma that 
brought them to their fate, xvii. Com- 
pare Manes. 

Pbaggu^a, name of a month, 325. 

Phussa, name of a month, 405. 

Pigeon Glen, name of a monastery, 313. 

Pigeons, 253. 

Pigs, 333. 

Pinion, fivefold, name of a torture, 257. 

PioKzi, Mrs. (Thrale by her first mar- 
riage), name of a contemporary and 
friend of Dr. Johnson, 259. 

I Piyafigu, name of an island, 386. 

; Plwtain-tree, 45. 
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Porridp,43. S, 

Posteriority, § 26 a. 

Postures, four bodily = walking, stand- 
ing, sitting (or squatting), and lying, 
158, 347, 349, 857-^9, 363, 471-2. 

Powers, High, either six or five in nnm- 
ber, the five being the first five of the 
six : text of, § 65 ; acquired by the re- 
ligious life, §65, 286, 317, 319, 391; 
acquired by Snmedha, 9, 11, 18; pos- 
sessed by the saints of Dipamkata’s 
train, 13 ; necessary for the success of 
an earnest n^ish, 15; first, (magical 
power) 221 and 270 and 286 and 306 
and § 68 and 420 and § 100 and 476, 
(pass through air) 12, (through walls 
as through air) 21, (go to the heavens) 
48-9 and 93 and § 67, (miraculous 
manner) 94, (spring into the sky) 222 
and 223 and 386 ; second, (divinely 
clear hearing) 315; third, compare 
third Intent Contemplation, 363-4; 
fourth, (call to mind former exist- 
ences,., etc.) 315-20 and 330; fifth, 
(divine eye) 82, (eye of a Buddha) 
95 and 340-1, (divinely clear vnion) 
314 and 342, (gazing over the world) 
475. Of the protective power of 
trance, 385-6, which belongs to the 
first High Power, occur the following 
examples, — ** stiffening bis body with 
meditation,” 223, demon’s failure to 
injure Sariputta, § 68, and story of 
Naga the Great, 385-6. 

Prayer == (earnest) wish = longing (de- 
sire) B aspiration, any wish for some- 
thing to be realized in another exist- 
ence: is karma, 177-8, 245, compare 
95 and 485 ; to become a Buddha, 
14^5, 30,33; to remember previous 
states of existence, 316 ; of various 
persons, (Eopd&^i^&) 52, (Husband- 
honorer) 264-5, (yisakh&) 459 and 
478-80. 

Precepts, rules for the religious life: 
the ten, 396-7; the eight or the 
five are the first eight or five of 
the ten, and are kept by the laity, 
41, (vows) 42 and 424-6, 92; one of 
the ten perfections, 23-4, 35; keep- 
ing of, is good karma, 95, 180, com- 
pare 265; exhortation to^ by The 
Buddha, 96-7; recited at stated In- 
tervals, S ^ » call be kept by 


animals, 93. § 56 ; precept cd&eemlng 
vegetation, 431, ” It is a faalt .r6<|igtir- 
ing confession and absoluHon to injure 
or destroy vegetation (PatimdtilEha, 
vii, 1 1 ) ; precept against suicide 437 ; 
miscellaneous, 51, 108, 387, { 80, 430, 
485. See Jurtker Conduct, nmf 
ciplines. 

Predispositions conjoined thought n 
elements conjoined with thought z 
Pali equivalent of, 116; list of, 488; 
identical with karma, 177, <karma con- 
joined with existence) 178, 195, 196, 
238, 239, and compare the rOle cer- 
tain of them play in the karma- 
conBcionsnesses, 490. See Jurther 
Groups. 

Presages of Buddhaship, twenty-four, 
18-21. 

Priestesses =» nuns, 133, 392, 410^ 
44.5-6. See further Disciples. 

Priests: ordination of, 397-400; must 
be human beings, § 82 ; wear yellow 
robes, 395; deportment of, 87-9, 411 ; 
how they address one another, 107-8, 
129-30; accompany The Buddha, 91, 
93, 95, 109, 262, 267-8, 274, 351, 382, 
412-3, 430, 452, 468-9, 471 , 475, 477-8 ; 
supported by alms, 92-3, 130, 265, 
274-5, 317-8, 345-6, (elder) 385 and 
§ 94 and 465, § 86, § 97, 452, 460, 462, 
469, 473-4, 477-80, 483, 486 ; not neces- 
sarily converts, 266, (member of the 
Order) 360; keep the precepts, $ 80, 
404-5, 410, (vows fi* precepts) 425-^6, 
430-3, 483 ; receive permission to use 
houses, § 84 ; help in building monas- 
teries, 430, 476, compare 428; com- 
manded to keep residence, §85 a; 
forbidden to commit suicide, § 98 ; 
position of, as respects the priestesses, 
444-6 ; trained to meditate, 94, 130, 
164, 242, 244, 248, 286, 300, § 65. 317, 
§ 74, § 78, 496 ; strenuous (-minded), 
106, 162, 285, 391 ; attain supemat- 
nral powem, § 64, § 65, 306, § 67, 
317-9, 330, 385-6; superior to the 
gods, 97, § 91, § 92; should not be- 
lieve in an Ego, 125, 137-9, § 48, § 74 ; 
can escape from Mira, 347-9; band 
of five priests =« band of five ^deats, 
the first converts of The Buddha, 
53, 69-71, § 16, 342-6; band of six 
priests, certain priests representud In 
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the Yinaja as always makiog tnm- 
ble, 415^; one thouBaod, d51> 398; 
eighty thooaaad, 132; their degene- 
racy prophesied, 484 ; miscellaneous, 
129,217-8, 264, 272, 331-2, 382, 894, 
898^, 479, Seefiifther Disciples,^ 

Private Buddhas » Pacceka-Buddhas, 
41, 227, 295, 315-7, 409. Translated 
from the Paggala-Pailfiatti, ix. 1. 
And what sort of an individoal is a 
Private Bnddha ? We may have an 
individual who in doctrines unheard of 
before from any one else acquires by 
himself enlightenment respecting the 
Pour Truths but not omniscience in 
respect to them nor mastery over the 
Fruits, — such an individual is called 
a Private Buddha (compare Buddhas, 
adfinem). 

Prognostics, Thirty-two, 11 , 48; list of, 
44, compare 82-3. 

Public Day. See Festival. 

Puggala-Pafinatti, name of a Pali 
work, xviii, 483 ; translations from, 
tee Buddhas and Private Buddhas, ad 
finem. 

Pulse, 399. 

Punishment — lower state of existence, 
109, (unhappy states) 171-2, 199,218, 
295, 285-7, 289-90, 305, 470. 

Puooa, name of a slave, 452. 

Pn^^ft, name of a slave-girl, 72-3. 

Pnnuftgas, blossoms of the tree Bottleria 
Tinctoria, 13. 

Puiji^aka, name of a man, 452. 

PuQ^ava^^hana, name of a man, 454, 
457-8. 

Pure Abodes, epithet of the five upper 
heavens of the realm of form, 34, 289, 
291, 391. 

Purity, 191-2, 242, 250, 252, 358, 376, 
483. Seefurtker Yisuddhi-Magga. 


QuBSTioKnrGfl rixteeu doubts, 243, 
247, 250. 

Quiescence, 122, 124^9, 288, 292, 336, 
338, 388. Sujurtker Disciplines. 


RIhv, name of the monster supposed to 
cause edipsea by swallowing the sun 
and moon, 31. For B&hu-moiith, sec 
Tortures, list d. 


B&huia, name of the son of Gotama 
Bnddha, 48, 55, 59, 62. 

Eajagaha, name of the capital of Ma- 
gadha, 67, 87-90, 101, 313, 381, 402, 
411-4,430,451. 

Rama, name of a man, 69, 336-8, 342, 
perhaps identical with Rama on page 
486. 

Ramma, name of a city, 14. 

Rammaka, name of a Brahman, 331-2. 

Rams, 186, 220. 

Rangoon, 481. 

Rats, 385. 

Realm, § 59 ; of sensual pleasure, 286, 
319, (world of the gods) 322 ; of form, 
282, 319 ; of formlessness = formless 
realm = four formless states = form- 
less mode of existedce, 21, 50, 182, 
282, 291-2; of nothingness, 335-6 ; of 
neither'perception nor yet non-percep- 
tion, 195-7, 200, 337-8 ; of perception, 
195-7, 199-200 ; of zjton'perception, 
195-7, 200. See further Attainments, 
and Birth, modes of. 

Reasoning and reflection : divisions of, 
371«2 ; are predispositions, 488, 490-1 ; 
abandoned in the trances, 288, 293, 
347, 374, 383-4. 

Rebirth. See Birth. 

Reflections, name of the third ten sub- 
jects of meditation, 291-2 ; reflection 
on The Buddha, § 63. 

Reflex, mental : of karma, 238, 492 ; of 
the kasina-circle, 293, 29.5-6 ; of impa- 
rity, 300 ; of The Buddha’s voice, 301 ; 
of the respirations, 855; of destiny, 
(new mode of life = destiny) 238,492. 

Refuges, Three = Three Jewels The 
Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order 
or the Congregation of the priests = 
Buddha, the Law, and the Bjriest- 
hood or the Church, xx (referred to 
on 4), 72, 106, 108-9, 128, 231, 292, 
295, 303, 396, 407-9, 470. 

Regulations, eight weighty, for the 
priestessest 444-7. 

Reliances. See Requisites. 

Relics, and relic-shrines, 15, 428-9, 482, 
484-5. 

Renunciation a abnegation, one of the 
ten perfections, 24, 35-6. 

Beqnirites «b reliances ; eight, 66-7, 
274-5, 279, 385, 388, 429; four, 130, 
436, 475, 478-80, 483. 
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Besolation, one of the ten perfections, 
27, 37, 

Besolve, See l*rayer. 

Respiration. See Breathing. 

Retiremeut, Great, 16, 52, 61*2, 66. 

Rice: 1. Uncooked, 70, 235, 262, 276, 
278. 359, 447, 448-51, ,461 ; improves 
with keeping, 68 ; origin of its husks 
and red granules, 325-6 ; 2. Cooked, 
16, 51, 72-4, 224, 324-5, 385, 428-9, 
448-50, 464-6. 

Rigg, Henry, xvi. 

Right Belief, 165,jS73. 

Rig- Veda, the^ oldest of the three 
Vedas, 2. 

Rohaiia, name of a place, 434-5. 

Rohan! River, 481 . 

Roman Church,' 410. 

Ropima, name of a plant, 120. 

Rose-apple tree. See Jambu-tree. 

.Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of the, 
xvi ; reprints from, § 81, § 83 6. 

Ruru deer, 121. 


Sacred Books of the East, xvii, 96. 

Saint, usually renders Bali arahat (San- 
skrit arhat), one ‘worthy' to receive 
votive ofieriiigs {see 390), i. e. one 
who has attained the highest degree of 
sanctitication, according to The Bud- 
dha's system, one in the fourth path : 
none outside the pale of Buddhism, 
(monk of the fourth degree) 105- 
6 ; deportment of, 88, 90 ; is decently 
clad, 464-5 ; moderate in his wants, 
436 ; practises the trances, 70, 283 ; 
possesses magical power, 420 ; is per- 
, feet in Wisdom, 287 ; cultivates the 
trance of cessation, 389-90; is not 
subject to rebirth, 107, § 13 compared 
with § 15 d (in particular 141), 137, 
162, 252, 425; murder of, is “proxi- 
mate karma," 130; in IHpaThkata's 
train, 13; epithet of Buddhas, 81, 83, 
97, 99, 103-4, 148, 343-5, 481. 

Saintship ss Path of Arhatship = the 
fourth 'path ; necessary for a success- 
ful wish to become a Buddha, 14-5, 
S3 ; attained by Wisdom, 287, 355-6 ; 
destroys the attachment of sensual 
pleasure, 193; how affected by the 
’ trance of cessation, 389 ; brings about 
the cessation of being, (perfect knowl- 


edge) 875 and 4264 495; 67, 

74 ; incompatible with thn lay etate, 
420-1 ; attained by vhrioiie pi^ne, 
^Godhika) § 77, (Gotama E^dha, 
with attainment of the Bnddhaid^) 
91 and 343, (Mahl^Tissa) 898, (Malr 
laka) 293, (Nilaka) 51, (Nanda) 8t0- 
2, (under Metteyya) 486. See/iirtAer 
Paths. 

Saketa : name of a dty, 101, 267,4.54-5, 
458-9, 463; name of a Birth-Story, 
269. 

Sakka==Indra^Va8ava, name of the 

I ruler of the second heaven of sensual 

I pleasure, 39, 45, 47, 58, 61, 66, 72, 77, 

I 271, 276,278,309,424-7. 

I Sakya. name of the clan to which, Go- 
tama Buddha belonged, 2, 88, 90, 

I (Sakkas) 441. 

I Sakyapntta. See Monks, and Epithets. 

I Salalas, convolvulus blossoms, 13. 

Salalavati, name of a river, 41. 

Sal-tree, Shorca Kobusta, 42, 45-6, 75, 
95-7, 102, 127. 

Sama-creeper, 58. . 

Samkhapala, name of Birth-Story in 
which ,potama practised the perfec- 
tion of keeping the precepts in its 
highest degree, 35. 

I Samyuttarl^ikaya, ‘Collection of Con- 

I oected Discourses,’ name of a Pali 
work in which kindred discourses are 
grouped together, xvii. 483 ; transla- 
tions from, § 15 </, § 18, § 23, § 26 a 
and 5, § 30, § 38, § 42, 315-6, § 72, 
§ 78 a and 6, § 86, § 89, § 93. 

Sanctification See Paths. 

Sandal- wood, 47, 65, 79, 96, 380-1, 454. 

San jays, name of a wandering ascetic, 
87. 

Salijiva, name of a man, 386. 

Safikha, name of a king, 485. 

Sankhya, name of one of the six lead- 
ing systems of Hindu philosophy, 
171. 

Sanskrit, zr, zix, 2 , 8, 59-60, 68, 111. 

Santusita Satisfied One, name (d 
the ruler of the fourth heaven of sen- 
sual pleasure, 39, 309. 

Sarabhafiga: name of a Birth-Story, 
56 ; name of Gotama Bnddha in said 

7 Birth-Story ) 817. 

S&rasafigaha, name of a Pali work, xix, 
130. 
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Binputta, 'Son of (a woman named) 
Bari,' name of a disciple of'Gotama 
Bnddha, 1S8-9, Ul, US, 22S; 3S6, 
422, 461-S. Set further Disciples, chief. 

Satan, 63. 

Satisfied Gods. Ste Gods. 

Satisfied One. See Santusita. 

Sattabhatta, name of Birth-Story in 
which Gotama practised the perfec- 
tion of wisdom in its highest degrhe, 
36. 

Sfivatthi, the capital city of the Kosa- 
laus, 101, 117, 123, 138, 150, 153, 159, 
161-^, 166, 213, 226-8, 264-5, 269, 
274, 331, 349, 417, 426. 432, 451, 453- 
4,457-43, 464,472-3, 476. 

Scorpions, 303. 

Sea-monsters, 253, 438. 

Seeking. See Desire. 

Sela, name of a Brahman, 452. 

Senani, name of a man, 71. 

Sensations: the three, 135-6, 151-2, 
§ 32, 352-3 ; the six, 370-2 ; depend- 
ence of desire, § 33 ; heretical views 
concerning, §15c; subject of the 
second Intent Contemplation, 354, 
363, 364, 374. See further Dependent 
Origination, Groups, and Attain- 
ments. 

Sense : 1. Of sight etc., 238, § 72 ; 2. Or- 
gans of ~ sense apertures = eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body, and mind: defi- 
nition of, § 30; form part of the 
individual, 159; nearly equivalent to 
name and form, and therefore (see 
name and form, 204, 208) a depend- 
ence of consciousness, § 28 a and A, 

243, (name includes consciousness) 

244, 493-4, and omitted in § 37 ; 
sensitiveness or irritability of, (five) 
178, 179, 245, 297, 493; are evil, 
§ 73 ; subject to desire, 370, 372 ; per- 
petuated in rebirth, 250, 368 ; fetter 
the individual, § 72, 366-7 ; to be 
restrained, (senses) 51, 88-90, 432; 
beings of one organ of sense, 414-6, 
** that is, which have only the organ 
of feeling, viz. the outward form " 
(Sacred l^ks of the East, vol. xiii. 
p. 298, note) ; do not break up in the 
trance of cessation, (senses) 389; 
3. Objects of = forms, sounds, odom, 
tastes, things tangible, and ideas: 
form part of the individual, 159 ; de- 


pendence of conscioaBness, § 28 a and 
5, 239, 243, (name inclndes con- 
scioosness) 244, 297, 493-4 ; are evil, 

§ 73 ; are 4 »bject 8 of dssice, 188, 192, 
205, 354, 310, 372; perpetuated in 
rebirth, 250; fetter the individnal, 

S 72, 366-7 truth concerning, con- 
cealed by ignorance, 170 ; perception, 
thinking, reasoning, and reflection 
on, 371. Foe other referencee to 
Sense, organs of, see Dependent 
Origination. ^ 

Sehsn^ Pleasures : ^e^uition of, 346, 
188, 195; are unsi^sfactory, 295; 
obtained by good' karma, 177, 196, 
not' by bad, 198-9 ; abandonment of, 
61, 63, 288, 293, 347, 373, 374. See 
further Attachment, four branches 
of. Birth, modes of, Depravities, the 
four, De^re, triple, Heaven, Realm, 
Torrents, and Yokes. 

Series succession, 149, 169, 174, 239- 
40, 247, 252, 281, 315-7, 320, 380, 
492-3, 495. 

Serpents and serpeot-worship, 9, 14, 17, 
35, 36, 65, 68, 74-5, 77, 81, 86, 174, 
(creeping things) 204, § 64, 396, § 82, 
413, 468, 484. 

l^rvaut-of-the-Congregation, name of 
Visakha in a previous existence, 462, 
480. 

Sesamumss sesame, 70, 276, 278, 324, 
359, 429, 435. 

Setakanpika, name of a town, 41. 

Sheep, 333. 

Shrine: of the Diadem, 66; of the 
Turning Back of Eanthaka, see Kan- 
thaka; Agga)ava, 430. See furtfter 
Relics. 

Siam, xix ; king of, xviii, xix. 

Siddhattha or Siddhartlia. See Gk)tama 
Buddha. « 

Signs : fonr occasions for, in the life of 
IS Buddha. 11 ; four, 63, 56-7. 

Silver Hill — Silver Mountain, 43, 270. 

Sindhava, * belonging to Sindh,' a coun- 
try in the basin of the Indus, famous 
for its horses, 56. ; 

Sineru (Sanskrit Mem), nafiie of a 
mountain supposed to be situated at 
the centre of the earth’s surface, 39, 
322-3, 325, 828. - 

Singhalese Sinhalese, xv, 393. 

Sins, four deadlv: forbidden by the 
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first fonr of the ten precepts, 397, 
compare 483, and by the Patimokkha, 
410; abandoned by “right speech" 
and “ right behavior,” 373 ; first, 
(taking of life) 172 and 180 and 433 ; 
fourth, (conscious falsehood) 405. 

Sithilahanu, * slack-jaw/ name of a 
kind of birtl, 121. * 

Slayer. 6'ee Mara. 

Song of defence. See Faritta. 

Sotthiya, name of a grass-cutter, 76. 

Spiders, 303. 

Struggle, Great, lC^69-^7], 342. 

Snbhadda, name of a wandering ascetic, 
103-7. V 

Sublime Gods. See Gods. 

Sublime states ~ frieudliness, compas- 
sion, joy, and indifference, 39, 291-2, 
322; sublime state of friendliness, 
§64. 

Substrata of being. See Birth. 

Succession. See Series. 

Sudassanathe Great ^MaharSndassana,' 
name of Gotama Buddha in a previ- 
ous existence, 35, 101. 

Snddhodana, * Pure Food,' name of The 
Buddha's father, 16, 41, 45, 48-50, 
52, 58, 70, 77, 268. 

Sugar, 435. 

Sugar-caue, 235, 447. 

Suite of the Thirty-three. See Gods, 
classes of. 

Sujuta, * well-born,' 0 / * Eugenia ' : name 
of a woman, 74; name of a queen, 
479. 

Sumana, name of a #oman, 452. 

Sumaugala-VilasinI, name of Buddha- 
ghosa's commentary on the Digha- 
Nikaya. See Commentary. 

Sumedha, * Wise ’ : name of Gotama 
Buddha in the existence in which he 
first resolved to become a Buddha, 3. 
5, 18 ; name of a Buddha, 32. * 

^uinitto. See Buddhas. 

Sun, inhabited by a deity, 323. ,, 

Sunanda, name of a king, 479. 

Suppatitthita, name of a bathing-place, 
74. 

Supplya, name of a woman, 473. 

Sntasoma:. Greater, name of Birth- 
Story in which Gotama practised the 
perfection of truth in its highest 4^* 
gree, 37 ; Lesser, name of Birth- 
Story in which Gotama practised the 


perfection of reinmclatio& in iti 
est degree, 3^6. 

Stttta-Nipata, name of « FiU wovki 
xvii, xviii, 51, and see Mogharfi]a» 

I Sutta(uta)-Fi^a =» Suttanta, namai of 
the second great division of tho 
Buddhist Sacred Scriptures, 

170, 483. 

I Suyama, name of the ruler of the third 
heaven of sensnid pleasozo, 39, 47, 
309. 

Swallow, 210-1. 

Swallow-wort, 120. 

Swiftnesses, technical term for the 
transition-thoughts (consciousnesses) 
which occur in passing from one 
consciouBnesB-complex to another, 
177, 245, 319, 492, 494. 

Tagara, the shrub Tabemsemontana 
Coronaria, and a fragrant powder 

I obtained from it, 380-1. 

I Tagarasikkhi, name of a Private 
Buddha, 227. 

Theories, ten, 111, 112, § 13. For an 
explanation of the jihrase, “neither 
exists nor does not exist after death," 
which occurs in the tenth theory, 
compare what is said on page 195 
concerning the realm of neither per- 
ception nor yet non-perception. 

TherarGatha, Tberi-Gath&, ‘ Stansas of 
the Elders, Stanzas of the Female 
Elders,' names of two Pali works 
consisting of hymns of religious ex- 
ultation, x'vii. 

Thinking: a predisposition, 488; has 
six divisions, 37'l-2. 

Thirst. See Desire. 

Thought. See Consciousness. 

Three Characteristics. See Character- 
istics. 

Thu^a, name of a town, 41. 

Tibetan, xv. 

Ticket-food, food distributed to the 
monks by ticket, 264-^, 478, 486. 

Tigers, 254, 263. 

Tipitaka — Three Baskets, name of the 
Buddhist Sacred Scripturasi, zvi, 112, 
408, 483. 

Tissa, a proper name, sometimes used 
indefinitely for any man, 398-401. 

Titans, name of beings belonging to 
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the grade next b^w mankind, 68, 
289-90. 

Tb yiyp6fitvo¥, 113. 

Tb bp, 113, 115. 

TorrentB, the four, § 34 a, 437. 

Tortures, 257, 259 ; list of, 439^0. 

Trances: text of the four (the five, 
293, are the same as the four, but 
With the second trance formed from 
the first bjr the loss of only reason- 
ing) 288, 347-8, 374; how induced, 
§ 60, § 61, 293, 355-6; are instances 
of self-hypnotism, 281 ; admit to the 
realm of form, 289, 291, 322-3, 327, 
329 ; yield the High Powers, 317-9 ; 
of various persons, (Godhika). 381, 
(Gotama Buddha) 54 and 70 and 74, 
(Sariputta, of cessation?) -313, (Su- 
medha) 11 and 18; trance of cessa- 
tion is cessation of karma, § 78, 390, 
496; trance of cessation is supply 
mental to the teachings of Kalama 
and Uddaka, 281-2, § 71 (comparing 
in particular 336 and 338 and 349 
with 69). See further Attainments, 
Concentration, and Disciplines. 

Transitoriness. See Characteristics. 

Truth, one of the ten perfections, 26-7, 
87. 

Truths, four noble, concerning misery, 
origin of misery, the cessation of 
misery, and the path leading to the 
cessation of misery: discussed; 368- 
74; belong to Wisdom and opposed 
to ignorance, 122, 170-1, 177, 181, 
282, 330; miscellaneous, 201, 279. 

Turtles, 253, 321. 

Tusita capital, 42. 

Tnsita Gods. See Gods. 


UdIna, 'Utterance,' name of a Pali 
work at the end of whose divisions 
The Buddha " breathes fox^h a solemn 
utterance,” xvii, xviii; translation 
from, § 68. « 

Uddaka, the disciple of Rama, 69, 336-8, 
342. 

Universal Monarch, 39, 41, 43, 52, 100-1 . 

Upaka, name of a naked ascetic, 342-3. 

UpaaaiDpada-EammaviU:a, name of the 
form of words need in ordaining a 
priest, 394 ; translation of, by Dick- 
son, 395-401. 


Upatissa, another name of Sariputta, 16. 

Upavina, name of a priest, 97. 

Upavattana, name of a grove, 95, 97, 
102-3. 

UppalavajKii, 'Lotus-hued,' name of 
one of The Buddha's two chief female 
disciples, 16. 

Uproars, three, 38-9. 

Uruvela, name of a place, 52, 69, 71, 
83, 338, 342, 351. 

Uslraddhaja, name of a hill, 41. 

Vaaoha Vacefiihj^otta, name of a 
wandering ascetidji’ § 13 6. 

VajirE, name of a priestess, 133. 

Vasava. See Sakka. 

Vasavatti, ‘ Controller.' See M&ra. 

V&setthas, an appellation of the Kusi- 
nara-Hallas, 101-2. 

Vedas, three, the Sacred Scriptures of 
the Brahmauical religion, 5, 51. 

'Ves^i, name of a town, 442. 

Vessautara : name of Birth-Story in 
which Gotama practised the perfec- 
tion of alms in its highest degree, 33, 
483, 4S6; name of Gotama in said 
Birth-Story, 33, 35, 38, 47, 80-1. 

Vibhafiga, name of a Pali work, xviii, 
188, 483. 

Vijaynttara, name of Sakka's conch- 
shell. 77. 

Vimaua-Vatthu, ' Stories of Palaces,' 
name of a Pali work consisting of 
stories in which gods appear in their 
dying palaces (Ibmpare 301) to tell 
The Buddha the karma to which their 
heavenly bliss is due, xvii. 

Vinaya-Pitaka = Vinaya, name of the 
first great division of the Buddhist 
Sacred Scriptures, xvii, 41, 483-4. 

Virtues : eight, of a walking-place, 9 ; 
^elve, of a barken dress, 10; ten, of 
an abode at the foot of trees, 10. 

Virupakkhas, name of a race of snakes, 
302. 

Visakha, name of a man, 187, 389, 496. 

Visakha: name of a month (May- 
June), 71-2 ; » Migam’s mother (tee 
470), name of a rich female lay dis- 
ciple, 331, § 101. 

Vissakamma, ' All-maker,' name of the 
architect or artificer of the gods, the 
Buddhist Vulcan, 58. 
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Visnddhi-Magga Way of Parity « 
Wv of Solvation, name of a PMi 
work, xvi, xix, 24, 35, 113, 114, 262,: 
282, 285, ^87, 362, 391 ; translations 
from, § 15 6 and e and/, § 17 6, 151, 
§ 20, § 21, § 22, § 24, § 25 c, § 26, §27, 
§ 29, § 33, § 34, § 35, § 36, § 47 c and 
d and e, § 48, § 49, § 57, § 58a, § 60, 
§ 61, § 62, § 63, § 69, § 70 a, § 76, § 76, 
§ 78 c, § 79, § 94, $ 97 ; also § 28 e, § 103. 

Vows. See i^ecepts. 

Vulture Peak, 402. . 

Vultures, 120, 361. 


Walking-place, 9, 70; use of, implied 
in phrase “ pacing up and down,'' 94, 
401. 

Wand^ing ascetics, name of a «ect, 
§ 10, 103-7, 12^ 127, § 19, 402-^, 
424. 

Water-lilies, 242, 324. 

Water-roses, 340. 

Way of Purity. See Visuddhi-Magga. 

W ay of Salvation . See Visuddhi-Magga. 

Well-fashioned <Jfie, name of the ruler 
of the fifth heaven of sensual pleas- 
ure, 309. 

Wesak, Singhalese form of the name 
oIE the month Visakha, 393-4. 

Wheel: of Doctrine, see Doctrine; of 
Existence, see Dependent- Origina- 
tion ; of empire, 64, 496, and see, fur- 
ther Gems. 

Wicked One. See Mara. 




Wisdom: 1. The third discipline ; defi- 
nitions of, § 70, 261, 282, 3U ; is The 
Buddha's contribution to meditation, 
115; treated of, in the Visuddhi- 
Magga, 252 ; blesnngs of, 182^ 349, 
§ 79. 2. One of the ten perfections, ' 
25, 36. See further Disciplines, and 
Meditation. For wisdom « enlight- 
enment, see Enlightenment, and Bo- 
tree. , ' 

Wish, earnest. See Prayer. 

Wood, Great, 442. 

World-cycles = cycles, 5, 15, 32, 34, 
38-9, 41, 49, 89, 91, 164, 279, 290,304, 

§ 69, 459, 479-80, 482,485. 

Worlds: ten, 97 ; one hundred, 470; one 
thousand, IS, 470; many thousands 
of, 46 ; ten thousand, 11, 17-9, 21,29- 
31, 39, 44. 64, 75, 77, 82, 94, 321, 485; 
one hundred thonsand times ten mil- 
lion, 321, 323-4, 327-8. 

Worms, 242. 


Yak, the Bos Gmnniens or Tibetan 
wild ox, highly valued for its bushy 
tail [see Chowries), 24. 

Yama, name of th^ ruler of the dead, 
255-8. 

Yamaha: name of a priest, § 15 d, 
name of a I’Mi work, xviii^ 483. 

Yokes, four, § 340. 

Yonal^, 'lonians,' Baccrian Greeks, 
129, 132, 254. 

Yugandhara Bocks, 65. 


CORRfGENDXJM. 

Mr. Warren was of opinion ** inspiration " ought to be changed to 
''expiration" and "expiration" to "inspiration" at page 366 and at the other 
places where the words occur in the book. 
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